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IRAQ  AND  OTHER  ARAB  PROBLEMS. 

Since  the  writer  considered  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  more  immediately  as  it  affected  British  interests,  in  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the  February  number  of  this 
Review,  the  unexpected  has  happened  with  a  vengeance  in  the 
Near  East,  and  has  brought  about  a  still  more  difficult  and 
probably  more  dangerous  situation  in  all  the  Arab  lands  of 
Asia  than  there  existed  at  that  time.  The  Kemalist  victories 
have  had  an  extraordinarily  wide  and  shattering  effect,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  somewhat  cheaply  won,  as 
is  now  known,  and  were  given  a  value  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  real  military  importance.  What  made  them  significant 
was  not  so  much  the  weight  of  Mustapha  Kemal’s  offensive  as 
the  power  it  drew  from  the  differences  and  divisions  among  the 
three  Allies,  nor  so  much  the  resurgence  of  the  fighting  spirit 
in  the  Turks — no  new  thing  even  in  the  long  period  of  their 
decline,  but  at  this  time  taking  on  the  guise  of  Nationalism,  a 
political  idea  absorbed  from  the  West — as  the  conviction,  which 
proved  to  be  well  founded,  that  they  had  friends  in  the  Allied 
camp  on  whose  forbearance,  if  not  actual  support,  they  could 
unhesitatingly  rely.  The  result  has  been  a  great  deal  more 
than  what  is  connoted  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Greeks  from 
Anatolia  and  from  Eastern  Thrace  and  by  the  return  of  the  Turk 
to  Europe ;  the  whole  Treaty  of  Sevres  has  been  destroyed,  and 
this  has  caused,  and  must  be  expected  to  continue  to  cause,  a 
profound  unsettlement  throughout  the  Arab  Middle  East.  As 
things  have  fallen  out,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  least 
unnatural  for  either  the  Turks  or  the  Arabs  to  see  in  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  the  dissolution  also  of  the  political 
arrangements  that  had  come  out  of  the  Treaty,  and  this  means 
that  the  status  of  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  vis-ii-vis  Britain 
and  of  Syria  vis-h-vis  France,  instead  of  being  fixed  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be,  is  opened  to  challenge,  controversy,  and  change. 

The  title  of  Great  Britain  to  these  parts  of  the  Middle  East 
was  originally  that  simply  of  conquest.  Under  an  agreement 
come  to  during  the  war  Syria  was  transferred  to  France  by 
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Britain,  and  this  was  France’s  title  to  that  country,  which  was 
handed  over  to  the  French  by  the  British  in  1919.  The  Treaty 
of  Sevres  was  drawn  up  in  1920,  and  according  to  arrangements 
entered  into  by  the  Allies  some  time  previously  at  San  Itemo, 
these  titles  took  on  a  new  character.  France  now  got  a  mandate 
for  Syria,  and  Britain  a  mandate  for  Palestine  and  another  for 
Mesopotamia,  under  the  League  of  Nations.  If  anybody  ought 
to  know  what  a  mandate  is  Lord  Balfour  is  the  man,  and  in  May 
last  he  defined  it  as  a  “  self-imposed  limitation  by  the  conquerors 
on  the  sovereignty  which  they  exercise  over  the  conquered  terri- 
tories.”  During  the  present  year  the  League  of  Nations  has 
been  much  occupied  in  giving  the  different  kinds  of  mandates 
their  final  shape;  the  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Sjria 
mandates  are  in  Class  A,  by  which  the  mandatory  ceases  to 
function  when  the  mandated  territory  no  longer  needs  the 
former’s  tutelage.  By  accepting  the  mandates  thus  categorised 
the  “conquerors”  agreed  to  the  total  loss  eventually  of  these 
particular  conquests.  The  extraordinary  topsy-turviness  of  the 
situation,  as  it  is  while  this  article  is  being  written,  in  the  Near 
East  as  the  upshot  of  the  Kemalist  victories,  is  that  other 
“conquerors”  have  come  u[X)n  the  scene,  namely,  the 
Kemalists,  and  have  not  only  torn  up  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  which 
they  would  never  accept,  but  are  disputing  the  original  titles  of 
the  former  “  conquerors,”  namely,  the  Allies.  If  the  Kemalists 
succeed  the  mandates  go  by  the  board ;  indeed,  they  may  be  said 
to  have  gone  by  the  board  already.  But  it  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  that  the  Kemalists  will  succeed,  at  least  to  the  extent 
they  appear  to  expect.  That  they  have  succeeded  already  in  a 
measure  was  manifested  by  the  Mudania  Convention. 

Under  the  Treaty  Turkey  ceded  Thrace  west  of  the  Chatalja 
Lines  to  Greece,  as  w^ell  as  Tenedos  and  Imbros  and  the  islands 
in  the  ^Egean  occupied  by  Greece.  It  was  provided  that 
Smyrna,  w'ith  its  district,  was  to  be  administered  by  Greece, 
under  Turkish  sovereignty,  for  five  years,  after  which  the  terri¬ 
tory  might  annex  itself  to  Greece  by  plebiscite.  Mesopotamia, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  the  Hejaz  became  independent, 
the  first  three  under  mandatories.  Kurdistan  was  given 
autonomy.  Castellorizo  and  the  Dodecanese  were  ceded  to 
Italy.  The  attrition  of  the  Treaty  began  at  the  Ix)ndon  Con¬ 
ference  of  March,  1921,  but  it  was  very  slight;  the  Allies  were 
still  united.  By  that  time  Mustapha  Kemal  and  the  Angora 
Assembly  had  attained  considerable  power.  As  1921  went  on 
France  and  Italy  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Kemalists  had 
to  be  reckoned  with  seriously.  The  next  step  in  the  process 
of  attrition  was  seen  tow’ards  the  end  of  that  year  in  separate 
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French  and  Italian  agreements,  notably  the  Angora  Agreement 
between  France  and  the  Kemalists,  which  were  most  important 
in  their  consequences. politically  and  territorially.  The  Allies 
were  no  longer  united,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no 
common  intention  of  enforcing  the  Treaty.  France  withdrew 
from  Cilicia  and  part  of  Syria,  and  uncovered  the  British  position 
in  north-western  Mesopotamia.  Italy  began  to  withdraw  from 
south-western  Asia  Minor.  All  this  made  the  position  of  the 
Kemalists  stronger  and  weakened  that  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
no  longer  supported  by  the  Allies.  A  further  step  in  the  process 
of  attrition  manifested  itself  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
when  at  Paris  the  three  Allies  agreed  to  give  Smyrna.back  to 
Turkey,  as  well  as  a  tract  of  land  immediately  west  of  the 
Chatalja  Lines,  Months  w'ent  past,  the  Kemalist  offensive 
against  the  Greeks  triumphed,  and  it  was  more  than  ever  plain 
that  the  Treaty  was  doomed. 

Then  there  followed  the  military  actPn  of  one  of  the  three 
Allies — Great  Britain.  France,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged, 
Italy,  dissented.  The  disunion  of  the  Allies  was  at  the  moment 
most  marked.  Yet  the  interposition  of  the  British  Army  and 
Navy  on  and  in  the  Straits  as  a  barrier  to  a  Kemalist  advance 
into  Europe  was  for  no  less  a  purpose  than  the  ensuring  that 
some  of  the  fruits  of  the  winning  of  the  Great  War  by  the  Allies 
should  not  be  thrown  away.  Among  these  fruits  there  was,  for 
instance,  the  agreed  settlement  with  respect  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Freedom  of  the  Straits  and  w’ith  regard  to  the  status  of 
Constantinople.  There  was,  too,  the  settlement  for  Eastern 
Thrace  which,  even  as  enlarged  by  the  Paris  Conference  in 
March  last,  so  restricted  the  Turks  as  in  effect  to  prevent  their 
return  into  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  them  from  having 
a  common  frontier  with  Bulgaria,  another  enemy  of  the  Allies 
during  the  war.  And,  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
present  article,  there  was  the  settlement  vis-d,-vis  Mesopotamia 
and  the  other  Arab  lands  that  had  belonged  to  the  Turkish 
Empire.  All  these  fruits  had  been  gathered  into  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres.  Apart  from  that,  there  was,  but  for  the  interposition 
of  the  British  Navy  and  Army,  the  certainty  that  the  Kemalists 
w’ould  carry  their  struggle  with  the  Greeks  into  Europe,  with 
inevitable  repercussions  throughout  the  explosive  area  of  the 
Balkans.  But  the  British  action  was  not  pleasing  to  France, 
who  was  still  enamoured  of  the  Kemalists,  and  Lord  Curzon 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  try  to  find  some  common  ground.  This 
was  found  in  a  further  attrition  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  it 
was  agreed  at  M.  Poincare’s  request,  as  has  been  officially 
announced,  that  all  Eastern  Thrace  should  be  returned  to  the 
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Turks.  This  agreement  was  embodied  in  the  Mudania  Conven¬ 
tion,  which  was  signed  by  the  Xemalists,  who  very  soon  began 
violating  it.  The  hope  had  been  that  all  would  be  quiet  in  the 
Near  East  till  the  Peace  Conference  at  Lausanne  had  replaced 
the  Treaty  by  some  other  instrument  bringing  about  a  more 
durable  settlement.  But  the  acute  crisis  which  has  supervened 
at  Constantinople,  and  is  not  resolved  at  the  moment  of  this 
writing,  shows  how  fallacious  has  been  this  expectation.  As 
there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  Kemalists  have  not  observed 
the  Convention,  either  in  letter  or  spirit,  the  Allies  may  consider 
themselves  absolved  from  its  stipulations ;  but  assuming  that  they 
remain  agreed  that  Eastern  Thrace  is  to  be  Turkish  again,  they 
still  have  to  face  the  question  of  the  Straits  before,  as  well 
as  at,  the  Peace  Conference;  but  with  this  subject  the  writer 
does  not  propose  to  concern  himself  here.  All  that  he  has  said 
m  far  has  its  bearing  on  his  theme,  which  is  really  the  Arab 
question.  The  Kemalists  have  given  that  question  a  fresh 
aspect,  and  this,  too,  the  Allies  will  have  to  consider  among 
themselves  and  at  the  Conference.  According  to  some  reports 
the  Angora  Assembly  includes  in  its  demands  the  independence 
of  the  Arab  lands  that  were  Turkish  before  the  war.  What  is 
meant  precisely  by  independence  is  not  stated,  but  presumably 
the  idea  is  that  the  Allies  are  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
government  of  these  lands. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  at  this  stage  the  attitude  of  the  Arabs 
towards  the  Kemalists  during  and  immediately  after  the  Greek 
debacle.  The  Kemalist  victories  were  hailed  with  open  or  secret 
rejoicing  throughout  the  whole  Moslem  world  as  the  victories 
of  Moslems  over  Christians.  News  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Greeks  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  in  Baghdad, 
Jerusalem,  and  Damascus  by  the  Arabs  as  manifesting  the 
renascence  of  Islam.  In  view  of  their  historical  relations  with 
the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  it  might  be. expected,  would  not  go  beyond 
this;  it  was  hardly  likely  that  they  would  emulate  the  example 
of  the  extremists  among  the  Mussulmans  of  India,  who  recruited 
an  “  Angora  Legion  ”  and  subscribed  for  aeroplanes  to  help 
Mustapha  Kemal  to  fight  the  British.  But  it  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  that  the  Arabs  are  not  now  particularly  friendly  to 
the  Allies,  to  put  the  position  delicately.  The  Arabs  contend 
that  the  arrangements  made  with  respect  to  their  countries  by 
Britain  and  France  give  them  nothing  like  the  independence 
that  was  promised  them.  In  his  famous  speech  at  Manchester 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  one  of  the  great  results  of  the  war 
was  the  establishment  of  “a  freedom  of  that  great  and  gifted 
people,  the  Arab  race.”  The  expression  “a  freedom”  is 
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curious ;  perhaps  what  was  in  his  mind  was  freedom  qualified  by 
mandates.  However  that  may  be,  the  fa>ct  is  that  in 
Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  and  Syria  most  of  the  Arabs  bitterly 
resent  and  continually  protest  against  the  mandates. 

About  a  month  ago  it  was  stated  that  King  Hussein  of  the 
Hejaz  had  issued  a  declaration  that  as  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  had 
been  rendered  nugatory  by  the  Kemalist  successes,  the  Arabs 
need  no  longer  feel  themselves  bound  by  any  compacts  made 
under  it.  Sitting  among  the  ruins  of  his  dream  of  an  Arab 
Empire,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  head,  Hussein  is  no  doubt 
a  grievously  disappointed  man,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the 
significance  of  this  statement,  if  it  is  true,  as  it  may  well  be. 
Its  significance  is  increased  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  Hejaz 
is  not  held  under  a  mandate ;  it  is  independent,  but  its  indepen¬ 
dence  would  be  worth  nothing  if  Britain  was  not  behind  it.  Its 
independence  is  preserved,  more  than  by  anything  else,  by  the 
payment  of  £5,000  of  British  money  monthly  to  Ibn  Saud,  the 
Sultan  of  Nejd-Hasa,  the  leader  of  the  Wahabis,  and  the  most 
powerful  Arab  prince  in  the  Middle  East.  Sultan  Saud  is  at 
feud  with  King  Hussein,  but  he  has  covenanted  to  keep  from 
prosecuting  it  so  long  as  this  subsidy  is  paid  him  by  Britain. 
Otherwise  he  would  make  short  work,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
independence  of  the  Hejaz.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Arabs 
generally  share  the  view  of  King  Hussein  that  the  Treaty  of 
SfevTes  has  ceased  to  be  operative,  and  the  Kemalists,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  are  fostering  it.  For  some  time  past 
Kemalist  intrigue  has  been  strong  in  Iraq,  ^particularly  in  the 
north,  and  in  Syria ;  it  is  not  unknown  in  Palestine. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  going  on.  The  Cairo 
correspondent  of  The  Times  said,  in  a  dispatch  published  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  that  it  was  reported  that  a  number  of  repre¬ 
sentative  Syrians,  among  them  being  a  high  officer  who  had 
been  Mustapha  Kemal’s  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Dardanelles,  had 
arrived  at  Angora  to  discuss  the  fate  of  Syria,  the  Kemalist 
attitude  at  the  Lausanne  Conference,  and  the  question  of  the 
Arab  countries  generally.  This  report  had  appeared  in  Al 
Mohattam,  a  leading  Arabic  journal  in  Egypt,  which  had  also 
stated  that  even  before  the  Kemalist  victories  over  the  Greeks 
it  was  known  that  Mustapha  Kemal  favoured  the  creation  of  an 
•Arab  Government,  to  include  all  the  Arab  tx)untries  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  as  it  existed  in  1914,  and  that  his  scheme  was 
that  this  Arab  Government  should  work  with  his  Government 
in  all  questions  of  military,  financial,  and  foreign  policy  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  which  used  to  obtain  in  Austria-Hungary. 
This  would  indicate  that  Mustapha  contemplates  the  formation 
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of  a  political  and  economic  union — something  more  than  an 
alliance — between  the  Turks  and  the  Arabs.  Such  a  union 
would  be  a  strange  thing,  considering  the  deep-seated  antagonism 
of  the  two  races  and  all  that  took  place  in  the  war.  The  mere 
suggestion  of  such  a  thing  would  have  been  ridiculed  three  years 
ago.  No  Arab  would  have  looked  at  it  then.  No  Turk  would 
have  proposed  it.  But  stranger  things  have  happened.  Such  a 
union  is  certainly  not  what  the  Arabs  wanted,  nor  is  it  really 
credible  that  it  is  what  they  want  now',  for  they  cannot  but 
realise  what  would  be  the  end  inevitably  of  such  a  union.  There 
w'ould  soon  be  no  Arab  Problem  or  Problems,  for  the  Arab  would 
go  down  before  the  Turk,  as  in  the  past,  and  be  subject  to  him 
again.  But  it  is  significant  of  the  attitude  of  detestation  in 
which  the  mandatory  system  is  held,  at  least  by  some  of  the 
principal  Arabs  of  Syria.  Moreover,  these  dissident  Arabs  will 
be  supported,  at  any  rate  in  part,  at  Angora  by  the  Palestine 
Arab  delegation  which  was  in  London  during  the  summer  inter¬ 
viewing  the  Government  on  the  Palestine  settlement  without 
obtaining  the  results  it  sought  to  procure.  This  delegation  states 
that  the  object  for  which  it  has  gone  to  the  Kemalist  head¬ 
quarters  is  to  secure  confirmation  of  the  adherence  of  the 
Kemalists  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  to  the  pact  recognising 
the  independence  of  the  Arab  countries. 

How  great  a  gulf  separated  the  Arabs  from  the  Turks  in  the 
pre-war  period  is  well  brought  out  in  a  passage  in  the  Memories 
of  a  Turkish  Statesman  (Djemal  Pasha),  just  published.  Beply- 
ing  to  a  charge  Djemal  had  made  of  the  Arab  movement  of  that 
day  being  dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  Ottoman  unity  and 
the  authority  of  the  Mussulman  Caliphate  in  the  Arab  vilayets, 
a  prominent  Arab  said  : 

“  The  Arabs  are  perfectly  right.  What  have  you  Turks  done  for  us 
Arabs — except  try  to  exterminate  us,  insult  and  despise  us — that  you 
should  now  expect  friendly  treatment  on  our  part  T  Are  you  forgetting 
that  in  Constantinople  when  you  want  to  call  a  dog  you  shout  ‘  Arab,  Arab, 
Arab  !  ’  When  you  want  to  say  that  anything  is  obscure  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  you  say  it’s  ‘  like  the  hair  of  an  Arab.’  One  of  your  pet  phrases 
is  ‘  a  fig  for  the  splendours  of  Damascus  if  only  we  needn’t  see  another 
Arabian  face  !  ’  Are  not  the  lines  of  your  poet,  ‘  On  the  evening  I  left 
Damascus  I  said  Blessed  be  this  holy  night,’  one  of  your  favourite  ex¬ 
pressions  ?  And  as  if  that  wasn’t  enough,  didn’t  you,  on  the  very  day 
after  the  issue  of  the  Constitution,  purposely  affront  the  Arabs  by  appointing 
as  marshal  of  the  Army  in  Syria  a  descendant  of  Hulagus,  the  man  who 
despised  Baghdacl  and  all  Iraq,  a  Tartar  without  any  morals,  an  envoy 
from  Hell  ?  ” 

This  quotation  makes  plain  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the 
gulf  that  divided  the  Arabs  from  the  Turks  in  those  so  recent 
days.  It  seems  now  as  if  that  gulf  were  bridged  by  Arab  hatred 
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of  the  [X)licy  of  the  Allies,  as  expressed  at  present.  The  Allies 
in  question  are  Britain  and  France.  What  had  their  policy 
been?  First  of  all  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  agreements  between 
King  Hussein,  then  Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca,  and  Britain,  stating 
the  latter’s  position  respecting  the  Arab  lands  and  rights  over 
them,  with  a  certain  reservation  in  favour  of  France.  Then 
comes  to  be  considered  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement,  prescribing 
tlie  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Arab  lands  of  Britain  and  France 
respectively.  The  effect  of  this  agreement  was  to  limit  the 
scope  of  the  other  agreements.  But  the  policy  of  Britain  and 
France  was  disclosed  without  regard  apparently  to  any  limitation 
what.soever  except  those  then  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Declaration 
of  the  two  Allies  which  was  published  in  the  British  Press  on 
November  8th,  1918.  This  is  to  say  that  it  was  issued  after 
Turkey  had  been  granted  the  armistice,  and  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  armistice  granted  to  Germany.  It  is  to  this  Declaration 
that  the  Arabs  appeal  as  the  foundation  of  their  case  against 
the  Allies.  As  Iraq  and  other  Arab  problems  have  again  become 
a  burning  question  politically  among  us,  through  the  demand 
for  withdrawal  from  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  it  may  be  well 
to  say  once  more  what  this  very  important  Declaration  set  forth. 
It  stated  that  the  object  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  prose¬ 
cuting  the  war  in  the  East  was  the  complete  and  definitive 
emancipation  of  the  peoples  which  had  so  long  been  oppressed 
by  the  Turks,  and  the  establishment  of  Governments  and  national 
administrations  deriving  their  authority  from  the  initiative  and 
free  choice  of  the  local  populations.  Both  the  British  and  the 
French  Governments  clearly  announced  that  it  was  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  encourage  and  assist  the  formation  of  indigenous  Govern¬ 
ments  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  to  recognise  these 
Governments  as  soon  as  they  w'ere  actually  established.  Finally, 
the  two  Allied  Governments  declared,  in  resounding  sentences, 
that  their  policy  regarding  these  liberated  lands  was  to  secure 
impartial  and  equal  justice  for  all,  to  facilitate  the  economic 
development  of  these  regions  by  inspiring  and  encouraging  local 
action,  to  favour  the  diffusion  of  education,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  dissensions  which  had  too  long  been  exploited  by  the  Turks 
for  their  own  advantage.  With  respect  to  Palestine,  the  famous 
Balfour  letter  promising  a  National  Home  to  the  Jews  governed 
the  situation  there.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  that  letter 
now,  it  was  hailed  by  the  Allies  at  the  time  as  a  great  move  in 
the  war  that  made  for  success  in  the  struggle,  and  it  was 
generally  acclaimed  by  the  Allied  peoples  and  by  America. 

For  some  time  after  the  Armistice  it  was  widely  supposed  in 
the  West  that  the  Arabs  would  be  overcome  with  gratitude  at 
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the  benevolence  of  the  two  Allies  as  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Declara¬ 
tion,  and  that  there  would  be  comparatively  little  difficulty  or 
trouble  in  carrying  that  instrument  into  practical  effect.  But 
those  who  understood  the  intense  tribalism  of  the  Arabs 
wondered  if  the  magnificent  programme  of  emancipation,  political 
development,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  practicable  at  all.  There 
had  been  an  idea  that  the  Arabs,  forming  a  unity  as  to  race, 
were  capable  of  formin^r  or  already  formed  large  communities, 
to  which  governmental  systems  could  be  applied  satisfactorily. 
More  than  that;  there  was  a  notion,  carefully  fostered  by  those 
most  nearly  concerned  and  their  sympathisers,  that  there  was 
a  strong  and  compelling  reality  and  force  in  the  Pan-Arab  move¬ 
ment,  which  was  associated  mainly  with  Hussein,  the  Sherif 
of  Mecca,  and  his  sons,  notably  his  son  Feisal,  who,  in  fact, 
had  talked,  not  at  all  vaguely,  of  the  creation  of  an  Arab  Empire, 
and  had  indeed  given  newspaper  interviews  on  the  subject, 
describing  this  Empire  as  consisting  of  Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia.  Feisal,  in  the  interest  of  this  conception, 
attended  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  and  though  his  attractive 
personality  made  him  many  friends,  he  soon  discovered  that  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  Empire. 
Still,  the  geographical  areas,  which  were  (and  are)  undoubtedly 
predominantly  Arab,  he  had  mentioned  stood  out  as  the  areas 
to  which  the  Joint  Declaration  applied — Palestine  excepted,  by 
the  Balfour  letter.  France  set  about  applying  it  to  Syria,  and 
in  doing  so  swept  out  of  her  path  Feisal,  who  had  become  King 
of  East  Syria — the  Damascus- Aleppo  territory.  Britain  also  set 
about  applying  it  to  Mesopotamia,  and  in  a  different  way  to 
Arabia,  over  which  to-day  she  exercises  a  virtual  protectorate, 
though  it  is  not  called  by  that  name.  In  Palestine  she  set  about 
implementing  the  Balfour  letter. 

All  these  lands  present  Arab  problems.  There  is  no  general 
Arab  problem,  unless  it  is  the  political  unification  of  the  Arabs 
in  these  countries,  a  thing  which  appears  indefinitely  remote, 
notwithstanding  the  overtures  already  mentioned  to  the 
Kemalists.  It  is  just  conceivable,  of  course,  that  if  the  British 
withdraw  from  Mesopotamia  and  cease  to  subsidise  Sultan  Saud 
of  Nejd-Hasa,  that  prince  (of  whom  Mr.  Philby  has  given  us 
many  fresh  glimpses  in  his  recent  book,  the  Heart  of  Arahia), 
with  his  devoted  hordes  of  fanatical  Wahabis,  might  go  near 
achieving  something  approaching  that  unification  by  eating  up 
both  King  Hussein  of  the  Hejaz  and  King  Feisal  of  Iraq,  as  he 
would  very  probably  be  able  to  do ;  as  it  is,  he  has  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  restless  tribes  immediately  within  his  frontiers  on 
both  sides  from  raiding  into  these  kingdoms.  But  if  he  did 
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succeed  in  bringing  about  such  a ‘unification  of  the  Arabs,  he 
would  almost  infallibly  sooner  or  later  come  up  against  the 
Turks,  just  as  the  old  Wahabis  did  in  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
and  perhaps  with  the  same  result,  unless  there  was  outside  inter¬ 
vention  in  his  favour.  Sultan  Saud  is  the  problem  of  Arabia, 
but,  thanks  to  Britain,  at  the  moment  it  is  a  problem  that  is 
not  acute.  Considering  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  financial  solution  of  this 
problem,  although  perhaps  not  altogether  satisfactory,  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  a  comparatively  inexpensive  one. 
Britain’s  real  Arab  problem  is  Meso{X)tamia,  or  Iraq,  the  Arab 
name  Mr.  Churchill  liked  to  call  it  by.  The  problem  of  Palestine 
is  much  less  formidable.  France’s  Arab  problem,  in  Asia,  is 
Syria.  According  to  some  rumours  now  current  which  have 
found  their  way  into  both  French  and  English  papers  she  is 
going  to  solve  this  problem  by  abandoning  Syria,  or  a  large  part 
of  it — all,  it  may  be,  except  the  little  State  she  has  formed  into 
the  “  Great  Lebanon.”  What  gives  some  colour  to  these 
rumours  is  the  fact  that  the  Kemalists  have  erected  a  tariff  wall 
between  Cilicia  and  Syria,  which  has  destroyed  the  whole  trade 
of  North  Syria  (Aleppo).  Then  there  is  the  announcement  of 
the  resignation  of  General  Gouraud,  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Syria,  on  the  ground,  it  is  said,  of  what  he  considered  the 
insufficient  credits  granted  to  him  by  the  French  Government. 
Commenting  on  this  a  Paris  journal  asked  :  ”  Can  it  be  that 
the  policy  of  the  mandates  in  general,  so  costly  to  the  mandatory 
countries,  may  be  revised  altogether  at  some  not  distant  day?” 
This  question  is  pointed  at  Britain,  who  spends  very  much  more 
on  her  mandated  territories  than  France  does  on  Syria,  where 
she  really  spends  very  little.  But  whatever  sum,  great  or  small, 
is  expended  in  fulfilling  the  mandates,  the  feature  common  to 
these  Arab  problems  is  Arab  discontent  and  resentment — a 
general  cry  that  the  undertakings  of  the  Joint  Declaration  have 
not  been  carried  out  and  that  the  Arab  has  been  betrayed. 

Is  this  cry  justified?  It  is  no  use  bringing  in  the  question 
of  Imperialism  verms  Nationalism,  for  the  Arabs  are  a  race,  a 
congeries  of  tribes  with  bodies  of  townsmen  here  and  there, 
not  a  nation  ‘  ‘  rightly  struggling  to  be  free  ’  ’  from  some  abhorrent 
and  gigantic  tyranny — their  tyrant  long  was  the  Turk.  What 
have  Britain  and  France  done  for  the  Arabs?  They  have  set  up 
Arab  Governments  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  and  a  Government 
partly  Arab  in  Palestine.  In  Syria  France  created  five  auto¬ 
nomous  Governments,  under  a  French  High  Commissioner, 
advised  by  a  Council  for  the  whole  country.  These  small  Syrian 
States,  including  the  Great  Lebanon,  were  given  a  degree  of 
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independence — as  much  as  Prance  thought  was  good  for  them ; 
this  was  the  way  in  which  she  applied  the  Joint  Declaration  and 
was  fulfilling  the  mandate.  It  has  not  satisfied  the  Arabs,  and 
the  French  have  had  some  trouble  in  Syria  in  consequence.  The 
real  difficulty  in  that  country  is  the  difficulty  that  is  also  found 
in  Mesopotamia ;  Syria  is  not  a  unity  any  more  than  Iraq  is. 
France  deemed  it  to  be  wiser  to  recognise  this  fact,  and  she 
divided  the  land  politically  into  these  autonomous  States. 
Britain  has  pursued  the  opposite  jwlicy  in  Iraq,  and  has  treated 
it  as  a  political  unity. 

After  an  enormous  expenditure  on  Mesopotamia  since  the  war, 
an  expenditure  from  which  it  is  certain  that  the  British  tax¬ 
payer  w'ill  never  get  anything  approaching  an  adequate  return, 
if  any  return  at  all,  Britain  has  set  up  an  Arab  Government  in 
Iraq,  Feisal  being  at  its  head,  with  the  title  of  King.  Baghdad, 
Basra,  and  Mosul  are  opposed  to  each  other,  the  Sunni  detest 
the  Shia  Moslems,  who  reciprocate  the  feeling,  the  tribes  hate 
each  other  and  equally  hate  the  townsmen  of  the  big  cities,  which 
are  the  abode  of  the  Effendi  class,  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  tribesmen ;  since  the  insurrection  of  1920  a  further  division 
is  seen  in  the  tribes  with  their  sheiks  wdio  stood  by  the  British 
at  that  time  and  those  who  did  not.  What  a  unity  Iraq  is! 
To  give  it  a  single  Government  is  a  big  ex|)eriment,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  And  the  ex{>eriment  is  made  all  the  bigger,  that  is, 
more  uncertain  of  success,  by  Feisal’s  kingship.  Himself  kept 
on  the  throne  by  British  bayonets,  Feisal  figures,  apart  from 
these  same  bayonets,  as  the  sole  bond  of  union  among  the 
Iraqis.  Feisal  led  the  Arabs,  or  rather  some  of  the  tribesof  Arabia, 
in  the  war,  and  Lord  Allenby  handsomely,  perhaps  too  hand¬ 
somely,  acknowledged  his  services.  Feisal  thereafter  api)eared 
as  the  protagonist  in  Europe  of  the  idea  of  an  Arab  Empire — a 
noble  idea  no  doubt,  but  an  idea  which  no  one  knew  better  than 
himself  to  be  impracticable.  Later  he  agreed  to  work  with 
France  in  Syria,  but  did  not  do  so.  He  and  other  Pan-Arabs, 
reaching  out  from  Syria,  w'ere  at  the  bottom  of  the  insurrection 
in  Mesopotamia  in  1920  that  cost  Britain  so  much.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  Feisal  was  made  King  of  Iraq  on  the  assumption, 
it  must  be  presumed,  that  the  prestige  of  the  Sherifian  house 
might  make  him  acceptable  to  its  people.  Feisal  was  elected 
King  by  its  people,  it  is  true,  but  as  the  nominee  of  Britain — 
otherwise  he  w’ould  not  have  been  elected.  For  months  after 
his  accession  he  acted  in  such  a  way  as  gained  for  him  neither 
the  confidence  of  the  people  nor  the  approbation  of  the  British 
authorities,  who  w^ere  driven  to  take  strong  action,  which  made 
him  change  his  policy. 
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In  October  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  between  Britain 
and  Iraq,  which  links  together  the  two  countries  for  twenty 
years,  with  manifest  advantage  to  Iraq  and  little  or  none  to 
Britain.  On  the  signing  of  this  treaty  Sir  Percy  Cox,  the  High 
Commissioner,  said  that  the  British  Government,  “  conscious  of 
the  deep  obligations  into  which  it  had  entered  towards  Iraq,” 
was  convinced  that  these  obligations  would  be  completely  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  treaty,  among  whose  provisions  is  one  by  which 
Britain  undertakes  to  try  to  secure,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the 
admission  of  Iraq  into  the  League  of  Nations.  This,  then,  is 
how  Britain  has  applied  the  Joint  Declaration  in  this  case.  The 
treaty  may  or  may  not  be  ratified  by  Parliament,  but  this  is 
how  the  matter  stands  at  present.  Arab  extremists,  w'ho  clamour 
for  absolute  independence,  are  not  pleased  with  the  treaty,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  British  people, 
who  undoubtedly  now  most  decidedly  desire  ‘‘  commitments” 
to  be  reduced.  And  as  for  a  withdrawal  from  the  country  as 
far  as  Basra  or  altogether,  its  very  consideration,  it  should  be 
realised,  must  be  postponed  till  the  Kemalist  menace  has  passed. 
The  problem  of  Iraq  remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain  for  some 
time,  difficult  of  solution.  '  The  problem  of  Palestine  consists 
in  the  fitting  in  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  with  the  fact 
that  at  most  the  Jews,  Zionist  or  other,  number  not  more  than 
10  {)er  cent,  of  the  population,  in  spite  of  the  immigration  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  are  Arabs,  who  continue  to  be  fiercely  hostile  to 
Zionism,  and  that  these  Arabs  are  supported  in  this  by  the 
Christian  and  some  even  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants.  So  far  as 
these  Arabs  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  the  truth  that  no 
specific  pledge  was  given  to  them  by  Britain  during  the  war,  and 
it  is  the  case  that  they  took  no  active  part  on  the  British  side 
in  the  struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
terms  of  the  Joint  Declaration  are  wide  enough  to  include  them. 
Without  entering  into  the  controversy,  suffice  it  to  state  that 
Britain  has  given  a  Constitution  to  Palestine  that  is  as  impartial 
an  instrument  as  was  ever  devised,  and  by  it  has  shown  that 
her  object  is  to  build  up  a  Palestinian  nationality,  neither  Jemsh 
nor  Arab.  Whether  in  Mesopotamia  or  in  Palestine  Britain  has 
an  ungrateful  task,  but  fair-minded  critics,  looking  at  the  field 
as  a  whole  and  the  obligations  she  inclined,  as  well  as  the  period 
in  which  they  were  incurired,  will  surely  say  that  she  has  not 
been  unjust  to  the  Arab — nay,  rather,  that  she  has  been 
generous. 

Borert  Machray. 
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There  should  not  have  been  a  conference  at  Lausanne  for 
making  peace  in  the  East.  This  may  seem  a  bold  assertion,  but 
its  justification  will  be  admitted  by  people  who  study  with  impar¬ 
tial  minds  the  events  which  followed  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris  in  1919.  The  reason  that  a  Peace  Conference  has  had  to 
be  organised  is  due  to  Allied  bungling.  For,  but  for  the  con¬ 
trariety  of  policies,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  would 
have  been  no  fighting  in  Asia  Minor,  no  catastrophe  to  the  Greek 
Army,  no  burning  of  Smyrna,  no  truckling  to  the  victorious 
Turks,  and,  it  is  permissible  to  conjecture,  no  precipitation  of 
the  political  crisis  in  England.  The  defeat  of  the  Greek  Army 
by  the  Kemalists  made  the  Lausanne  conference  necessary,  but 
this  defeat  w’ould  not  have  had  to  be  registered,  and  the  Greeks 
would  not  have  found  themselves  pushing  towards  Angora,  had 
the  Allies  been  able  to  act  prudently  together — had  they 
co-operated  as  allies  instead  of  pursuing  totally  divergent  policies. 

It  was  the  conflicting  policies  of  Britain  and  France  in  the 
Near  East  that  brought  about  the  Greek  tragedy,  the  sci*apping 
of  the  unratified  Treaty  of  Sfevres,  and  the  return  of  the  Turks  to 
Europe.  It  was  Allied  misunderstandings  that  led  the  Turks  to 
forget  that  they  were  beaten  in  the  Great  War,  giving  them  that 
sense  of  victory  which  finds  expression  by  insisting  on  conces¬ 
sions  not  accorded  by  victorious  nations  to  a  defeated  foe.  What 
the  Turks  are  reaping  to-day  the  Germans  may  reap  to-morrow 
if  the  Allies  do  not  take  heed  and  stop  this  tragically  stupid  busi¬ 
ness  of  working  against  one  another.  No  one  will  attempt  to 
deny  that  Britain  and  France  have  followed  opposite  policies 
in  the  Near  East.  Kecall  the  squabble  over  the  French  mandate 
for  Syria.  Not  only  were  there  influences  at  work  in  Paris 
during  the  Peace  Conference  to  prevent  France  obtaining  the 
mandate,  but  Feisul  was  encouraged  by  British  agents  to  thwart 
French  aspirations.  France  got  the  mandate,  but  she  found  it 
a  very  costly  affair  from  the  point  of  view  of  military  expenditure 
in  Syria  and  Cilicia.  It  therefore  came  as  a  surprise  when,  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  argument  of  the  rights  of  peoples,  she  decided 
to  clear  out  of  Cilicia.  The  entry  of  the  Greeks  into  Asia  Minor 
complicated  matters.  Urider  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  the  Greeks 
were  given  territory  which,  as  a  reward  for  their  tardy  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  war,  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  effort.  Besides 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  defend  it.  And  that  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  misunderstanding  between  Britain  and  France. 
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Both  countries  looked  at  the  future  of  Greece  from  entirely 
different  angles.  England  seemingly  forgot  the  shady  behaviour 
of  the  ex-King  Constantine  during  the  early  years  of  the  war — 
how  he  showed  his  neutrality  by  openly  declaring  that  the  Allies 
could  not  overcome  Germany;  how,  as  intercepted  telegrams 
proved,  he  and  his  consort,  sister  of  the  ex-Kaiser,  sought  to 
send  information  about  the  movements  of  Allied  vessels  to 
Germany.  France  never  forgot  the  massacre  of  her  sixty-four 
sailors  in  Greece  in  1916.  She  undertook  the  Allied  task  of 
getting  (’onstantine  out  of  Greece,  and  succeeded  through  the 
efforts  of  M.  Jonnart.  It  w’as  a  good  riddance,  but,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  King’s  banishment  was  only  temporary.  Greece  was 
brought  into  the  war,  but  after  the  tragic  death  of  King  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Greeks  turned  to  their  monarch  in  exile  in  Switzerland. 
They  forgot  all  that  Veniselos  had  done,  and  clamoured  for  his 
downfall  and  for  the  return  of  the  King. 

With  the  voluntary  exile  of  Veniselos  and  the  return  of  Con¬ 
stantine  to  Greece  a  new  phase  of  the  Eastern  problem  was 
opened,  and  the  divergence  of  the  British  and  French  points  of 
view  became  accentuated.  France  was  strongly  against  the 
restoration  of  Constantine,  and  she  imagined  that  Britain  would 
be  of  her  way  of  thinking.  She  was  bitterly  disillusioned.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  when  M.  Georges 
Leygues,  the  then  Premier,  made  a  brief  but  passionate  declaration 
which  was  enthusiastically  applauded.  France  with  her  Allies,  he 
declared  in  effect,  would  reserve  her  liberty  of  action  touching  the 
return  of  Constantine  to  Greece.  When  he  uttered  these  words  he, 
and  France  with  him,  imagined  that  Britain  would  be  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  to  say  that  there  was  keen  disappointment  when 
the  news  was  received  in  Paris  that  the  British  Government  did 
not  intend  to  offer  any  objection  to  Constantine’s  return  hardly 
describes  the  feeling  of  Frenchmen.  They  were  stupefied.  For 
them  the  argument  that  it  was  a  question  of  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  Greek  people  was  not  convincing.  For  them  the  result  of 
the  Greek  elections  was  an  aberration  of  judgment.  Constan¬ 
tine  had  been  deprived  of  his  throne  because  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Allied  wdll,  and  he  ought  to  remain  in  banishment. 

There  is  not  the  shadow  of  doubt  that  Constantine  was  in  a 
large  measure  responsible  for  emphasising  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  Britain  and  France  in  Eastern  affairs.  Restored 
to  his  throne,  Constantine  made  it  his  business  to  curry  favour 
with  England,  whose  sympathy  he  thought  he  had  won,  and 
to  work  against  France.  Greece  had  been  established  in  Smyrna 
since  1919,  firmly  as  he  believed,  and  Constantine  had  a  grandiose 
scheme  for  crushing  the  Kemalists  who  were  represented  as 
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menacing  and  even  massacring  the  Christian  minorities  in  Asia 
Minor.  How  could  any  scheme  for  protecting  these  unfortunate 
people  fail  to  win  the  sympathy  of  England?  So  we  pinned  our 
faith  to  Constantine,  who  made  war  on  his  old  enemy  the  Turk. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  never  wavered  in  her  distrust  of 
Constantine.  The  two  countries  who  made  the  Treaty  of  Sfevres 
went  different  ways,  each  blaming  the  other  for  the  course  taken. 
We  kept  our  faith  in  Constantine  and  in  the  mission  of  his  army, 
which  was  presumably  to  afford  lasting  protection  to  the  Christian 
minorities  in  Asia  Minor,  while  last  year  France  came  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Turks  through  the  instrumentality  of  that 
much  discussed  politician,  M.  Franklin  Bouillon,  of  whom  more 
hereafter. 

The  Greek  Army  had  a  certain  measure  of  success,  but  the 
campaign  threatened  to  be  interminable.  Besides,  it  became  a 
question  of  ways  and  means  for  Greece.  Who  was  finding  the 
sinews  of  war?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  told  us  that  while  Greece 
had  our  sympathy  she  was  not  given  a  sixpence  of  our  money. 
We,  with  France,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war  had  to 
be  stopped,  that  peace  had  to  be  made  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks,  and  the  first  conference  to  this  end  was  held  in  Paris 
in  March.  The  decisions  reached  at  that  Conference  between 
Marquis  Curzon  and  M.  Poincare  were  never  acted  upon.  The 
Greek  Army  had  to  evacuate  Asia  Minor  in  four  months ;  Anatolia 
had  to  be  restored  to  Turkey ;  the  League  of  Nations  had  to 
undertake  the  protection  of  the  Christian  minorities ;  the  Turks 
w'ere  given  permission  to  reappear  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Straits,  but  a  demilitarised  zone  had  to  be  marked  out,  while 
an  Allied  force  had  to  be  placed  in  Gallipoli  and  to  stay  there. 
At  the  same  time  Eastern  Thrace  had  to  remain  as  it  was — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  occupation  of  the  Greeks. 

These  were  some  of  the  decisions  reached  at  the  March  Con¬ 
ference  ;  but  as  I  have  said  they  w’ere  never  carried  out.  And 
for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  suit  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Turks 
to  carry  them  out,  while  the  Allies  could  do  nothing  to  force 
compliance  with  them.  At  that  time  the  British  Government 
had  very  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
army  of  Mustapha  Kemal.  One  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
some  of  the  information  in  its  possession  was  contrary  to  the 
facts.  The  Foreign  Office  had  the  notion  that  the  Kemalist 
army  was  on  its  last  legs ;  that  it  had  conscripted  its  last 
man ;  that  it  lacked  material  to  continue  the  campaign 
against  the  Greeks;  that  there  were  many  desertions.  How 
erroneous  w^as  this  information  was  demonstrated  a  few 
months  afterwards. 
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Instead  of  making  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  made 
for  them  by  the  Allies,  the  Greeks  ami  Turks  prepared  for  further 
onslaughts.  Constantine  conceived  the  wild  dream  of  pushing 
his  army  to  Angora.  Failing  in  that  he  tried  to  realise  that  other 
dream  which,  with  his  consort  and  himself,  was  an  obsession — 
to  enter  Constantinople  and  be  crowned  there.  Another  failure, 
and  then  the  great  debacle,  the  routing  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
Minor  by  the  Turkish  Army — the  Army  which  was  supposed  to 
be  on  its  last  legs — the  driving  of  Constantine’s  soldiers  into  the 
sea ;  the  burning  of  Smyrna  ;  and  the  pretty  kettle  of  fish  for  the 
Allies  to  contemplate. 

The  Turks  had  been  practically  driven  out  of  Europe,  a  penalty 
for  their  treachery  in  1914.  They  could  only  settle  in  that  part 
of  their  Empire  remaining  to  them.  Yet  it  was  the  will  of  Con¬ 
stantine  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  settle  there — that 
they  should  be  conquered.  So  the  Turks  had  not  only  to  fight 
for  their  existence  as  a  nation,  but  for  that  territory  which  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  left  to  them.  Whether  we  sympathise  with 
them  or  not  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Kemalists,  in  their 
smashing  victory  over  the  Greeks,  only  repeated  a  lesson  told  over 
and  over  again  in  the  history  of  nations  struggling  for  the  right 
to  live.  But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  in  the  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks  the  Allies,  who  a  few  months  before  had  striven 
to  make  peace,  had,  in  fact,  established  the  basis  of  it,  gave 
evidence  of  divided  sympathies.  England  sided  with  the  Greeks. 
With  poignant  memories  of  massacres  by  the  Turks,  with  her 
thoughts  fixed  on  the  Christian  minorities  in  Asia  Minor,  she 
believed  that  Constantine  w’as  engaged  in  a  humanitarian  crusade. 
France,  retaining  her  enmity  for  Constantine,  never  gave  heed 
to  that  idea.  Besides,  had  she  not  become  in  some  way  friendly 
disposed  towards  the  Kemalists  by  reason  of  the  pact  she  made 
with  them  last  year?  So  her  sympathy  was  with  the  Turks. 

It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  when  the  Allies  had  to  step  in 
lest  the  Turks,  inflated  by  their  great  victory,  should  attempt  to 
carry  the  war  into  Piurope,  they  should  find  themselves  at  cross 
purjxDses.  A  very  delicate  problem  confronted  them.  The 
Turks  had  won  the  fight  for  their  continued  existence  as  a  nation, 
and  were  now  in  a  position  to  make  demands  on  the  Allies.  By 
their  strength,  w'hich  had  falsified  all  previous  computations,  they 
were  in  the  position  to  demand  the  scrapping  of  the  unratified 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  to  invoke  their  National  Pact,  to  insist  on  their 
independence  and  the  restitution  of  territory  taken  from  them. 
So  the  question  of  the  return  of  the  Turks  to  Europe  which  we 
thought  had  been  definitely  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  was 
again  brought  in  the  forefront.  When  Marquis  Curzon  went  to 
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Paris  to  confer  with  M.  Poincar6  and  Count  Sforza  as  to  what 
had  to  be  done  after  the  Greek  defeat,  it  was  not,  in  England 
at  any  rate,  a  question  of  the  Turks  regaining  possession  of 
Eastern  Thrace.  On  Friday,  September  22,  those  London 
newspapers  which  are  presumably  in  touch  with  Government 
opinion  announced  that  the  British  Cabinet  would  never  consent 
to  Eastern  Thrace  being  given  back  to  the  Turks.  Yet  the  Allied 
Note  of  the  following  day  inviting  the  Kemalists  to  a  peace  con¬ 
ference  contained  the  specific  promise  of  restoration  of  Eastern 
Thrace  to.  Turkey. 

A  great  deal  had  happened.  The  war  tocsin  had  been  sounded 
in  England.  It  had  teen  sounded  so  loudly  that  the  British 
Dominions  heard  it  and  hearkened  to  its  call.  The  cry  was  that 
the  freedom  of  the  Straits  had  to  be  protected;  that  Gallipoli, 
where  lie  thousands  of  our  dead,  had  to  be  kept  sacred ;  that  the 
Turks  had  to  be  prevented  from  crossing  the  Narrows  even  at 
the  risk  of  another  war.  And  so  orders  were  given  to  prepare 
for  a  show  of  British  naval  and  military  might.  France  had 
given  her  assent  to  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  Straits 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of  the  zones,  but  she 
complained  that  the  British  Government  made  its  war  prepara¬ 
tions  without  consulting  her.  So  when  she  was  asked  to  join 
in  the  display  of  naval  and  military  force  against  the  Turks, 
she  gave  a  categoric  Nq,  and  actually  withdrew  her  contingents 
from  Chanak  to  the  European  side  of  the  Straits. 

France  gave  several  reasons  for  her  decision.  One  was  that 
the  Kemalists  were  not  likely  to  make  the  attempt  to  force  the 
Straits,  and  therefore  the  massing  of  troops  at  Chanak  was 
unnecessary.  Another  was  that  as  Marshal  Foch  had  declared 
the  position  could  not  be  defended,  if  the  Turks  attacked  the 
Allied  contingents  would  surely  be  massacred.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  France  refused  to  participate  in  w'hat  she  believed  would 
be  a  perilous  adventure. 

But  may  there  not  have  been  another  reason  for  the  French 
decision?  Remember  that  since  the  Peace  Treaty  was  signed 
at  Versaillte  France  has  teen  engaged  in  fighting  a  campaign 
which  has  wounded  her  to  the  quick,  a  campaign  tending  to  show 
that  she  was  a  militarist  and  Imperialist  nation.  Now  here  was 
an  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  w'orld  that  her  policy  was  the 
antithesis  of  that  attributed  to  her,  that  it  was  essentially  a  policy 
of  pacifism ;  and  the  course  France  adopted  had  the  approval  of 
the  entire  country.  For  even  the  Communists  and  the  Royalists 
supported  M.  Poincare’s  policy  not  to  make  a  military  showr 
against  the  Kemalists,  but  to  urge  them  not  to  jeopardise  their 
victory  in  Asia  Minor  by  forcing  the  Straits,  It  is  supposed  that 
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the  French  Premier  had  obtained  an  undertaking  from  the  Turks 
not  to  violate  the  neutral  zone,  and  this  assurance  strengthened 
his  hands  in  his  discussion  with  Lord  Curzon,  who  went  to  Paris 
in  the  hope  of  winning  over  France  to  a  policy  of  force,  not  to 
make  war  but  to  maintain  peace.  M.  Poincar6  was  adamant. 
He  held  to  his  ground.  The  result  of  the  discussion  and  subse¬ 
quent  telephonic  communications  between  Paris  and  London  was 
the  invitation  to  the  Government  of  Angora  to  a  peace  con¬ 
ference  and  the  promise  that  Eastern  Thrace  should  be  restored 
to  Turkey.  What  did  this  mean?  It  meant  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Cabinet  had  climbed  down,  that  the  principle  of  keeping 
the  Turks  out  of  Europe  had  been  swallowed. 

There  then  entered  on  the  scene  a  man  whose  activities  have 
roused  much  criticism  in  those  newspapers  which  supported  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George — M.  Franklin  Bouillon,  who  had 
brought  the  quarrel  between  France  and  the  Kemalists  to  an 
end  and  established  an  understanding  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments.  Somebody  had  to  be  sent  to  explain  to  Mustapha  Kemal 
the  Allied  invitation  to  a  Peace  Conference,  to  give  the  Ivemalist 
chief  assurances  that  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  were  sincere  in 
their  intentions  as  expressed  in  the  Note  of  September  23. 
M.  Franklin  Bouillon  was  the  only  European  who  could  talk 
to  Mustapha  Kemal,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms.  M. 
Poincare,  therefore,  proposed  to  send  him  to  Smyrna  as  an 
emissary,  and  Lord  Curzon  and  the  Italian  representative  con¬ 
sented  to  his  going. 

M.  Franklin  Bouillon  is  a  politician  whose  like  is  not  to  be 
found  either  in  France  or  England.  He  likes  to  play  a  detached 
role.  Educated  at  Oxford  he  speaks  perfect  English,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  Frenchmen  who  can  deliver  eloquent  impromptu 
speeches  in  the  English  language.  As  a  politician  he  is  fearless. 
He  gave  an  example  of  his  courage  in  the  smashing  attack  he 
made  on  M.  Clemenceau  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  when  it 
came  up  for  ratification  in  the  French  Chamber.  M.  Franklin 
Bouillon  paid  the  penalty  of  his  hardihood  :  he  was  hopelessly 
l)eaten  at  the  last  elections.  When  he  arrived  in  Smyrna  he 
discussed  the  Allied  Note  with  the  Kemalist  leaders  for  thirty-six 
hours,  and  the  outcome  of  the  discussion  was  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  Angora  to  an  armistice  conference  at  Mudania. 
This  conference  had  not  sat  long  when  unpleasant  reports  began 
to  reach  the  British  Cabinet.  M.  Franklin  Bouillon  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  intriguing  in  favour  of  the  Kemalists,  who  wanted  to 
occupy  Eastern  Thrace  before  the  Peace  Conference  on  the 
ground  that  the  Greeks  were  revenging  themselves  on  the 
Mussulmans  and  destroying  property.  Meanwhile,  there  were 
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incursions  of  Turkish  troops  into  the  neutral  zones.  Not  only 
Chanak  but  Constantinople  were  said  to  be  threatened. 

The  British  Cabinet  was  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  more 
warships  and  troops  were  hurried  to  the  East.  Lord  Curzon  went 
{X)st  haste  to  Paris  and  conferred  with  M.  Poincare  and  Signor 
Galli,  the  Italian  charge  d’affaires,  at  a  midnight  conference 
which  lasted  several  hours.  M.  Poincar(5’s  version  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  did  not  tally  with  that  of  Lord  Curzon.  He  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  intrigues  attributed  to  I\I.  Franklin  Bouillon.  In 
the  end  a  formula  concerning  the  withdrawal  of  the  Greek  troops 
from  Eastern  Thrace,  and  of  Greek  subjects  who  wished  to  leave 
under  the  protection  of  Allied  contingents,  the  introduction  of 
Turkish  gendarmerie,  but  no  effective  Turkish  occupation  until 
after  the  Peace  Conference,  was  agreed  upon.  Fresh  instruc¬ 
tions  were  sent  to  the  Allied  representatives  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  Armistice  Conference  at  Mudania,  which  had  been  sus¬ 
pended,  was  concluded  by  the  signing  of  the  protocol. 

By  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  Convention  the  British  Cabinet 
believed  that  peace  had  been  saved,  that  the  Turks  had  been 
prevented  from  carrying  the  w^ar  into  Eastern  Thrace.  But  who 
had  saved  the  peace?  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  saved  it  by  his 
firm  |X)licy  he  was  poorly  rewarded,  for  he  had  to  quit  power. 
M.  Franklin  Bouillon,  the  man  on  the  spot,  claims  that  it  was 
the  Turks  who  saved  the  peace.  On  the  day  of  his  return  to 
Paris  he  invited  the  foreign  corresj)on dents  to  meet  him.  And 
this,  in  effect,  was  what  he  told  them  :  The  Turks  had  given  a 
promise  not  to  attack  the  British,  and  the  Turks  always  kept 
their  word.  Besides,  they  were  mindful  of  the  undertaking  they 
had  given  to  France.  It  was  nonsense  to  suppose,  as  was 
supposed  by  the  British  Cabinet,  that  the  display  of  British  naval 
and  military  force  had  served  to  maintain  peace.  The  Turks 
had  reached  a  point  within  twenty-five  miles  from  Constantinople, 
and  if  they  had  willed  they  could  have  entered  the  Turkish  capital 
on  October  2. 

So  much  for  M.  Franklin  Bouillon,  whose  efforts  at  Smyrna 
and  Mudania,  w'hile  they  were  gratefully  acknowledged  by  his 
own  country,  were  much  criticised  in  England.  He  claims  to 
have  prevented  a  war  between  Turkey  and  England  and  to  have 
dissuaded  the  Turks  from  forcing  their  way  into  Thrace  and 
ousting  the  Greeks  from  that  province.  M.  Poincare,  too,  takes 
his  share  of  credit.  He  and  France  with  him  sincerely  believes 
that  the  outcome  of  the  whole  business  was  a  triumph  for  the 
policy  of  pacifism. 

But  policies,  whether  it  be  that  of  peaceful  persuasion  w^hich 
France  adopted,  or  that  of  preparations  for  war  in  order  to  main- 
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tain  peace  which  Britain  thought  it  needful  to  pursue,  are  not 
inflexible ;  and  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
the  future  regime  of  the  Straits  agreed  to  at  Lausanne,  England 
and  France  will  find  it  necessary  to  think  and  act  alike  if  there 
are  to  be  no  more  wars  in  the  Balkans.  For  the  return  of  the 
Turks  to  Europe  is  an  event  that  may  well  cause  the  statesmen 
of  both  countries  not  a  little  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  The  whole 
point  is  whether  in  their  present  state  of  mind  the  Turks,  whose 
nationalism  has  become  accentuated  to  a  pitch  bordering  on 
fanaticism,  wall  be  content  with  Eastern  Thrace.  Is  it  not 
natural  that  their  gaze  should  be  fixed  on  those  other  territories 
which  formerly  belonged  to  them — on  Western  Thrace  and 
Macedonia?  Who  can  say  that  they  will  rest  content  with  what 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  gives  them? 

After  their  victory  over  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  France  con¬ 
sidered  that  their  “legitimate”  demands  should  be  granted. 
But  it  might  be  easy  for  the  Turks  to  put  forw'ard  other  demands 
which  France  could  not  hold  to  be  legitimate,  and  if  these  w^ere 
forced  and  appeals  were  made  for  the  help  and  protection  of 
the  Allies  it  could  no  longer  be  a  question  of  a  policy  of  pacifism. 
Someone  will  have  to  be  responsible  for  the  future  good 
behaviour  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  even  if  Turkey  becomes  an 
effective  member  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  new  Turkey 
will  have  to  be  closely  watched.  France  already  sees  the 
necessity  of  watchful  supervision,  for  events  which  followed  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  Convention  at  Mudania  have  taught  her 
that  the  Turkish  Nationalists  may  w’ell  seek  to  realise  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  claims  which  would  place  her  in  an  embarrassing 
situation.  These  events  have  damped  enthusiasm  in  France  for 
the  work  of  M.  Franklin  Bouillon,  who  is  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  a  diplomatic  hero.  The  day  may  well  arrive  w'hen  the  Allies 
will  find  it  necessary  to  present  a  firm  front  to  Turkey,  as  they 
did  when  the  Kemalists  put  forward  claims  that  were  contrary 
to  the  Armistice  Conventions  of  Mudania  and  Mudros.  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  acting  together  in  concert  wdth  the  general 
interest  and  concern  for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  eliminating 
particular  aims,  can  keep  the  Turks  in  their  place. 

John  Bell. 


A  NEW  ORIENTATION  FOR  ENGLISH  POLICY.' 


When  the  responsible  authors  of  any  country’s  policy  towards 
foreign  States  and  nations  choose  a  wrong  course,  and  commit 
blunders  aggravated  by  unnecessary  and  inexcusable  delays  in 
arriving  at  a  definite  settlement  of  pressing  questions,  their 
successors,  who  have  to  repair  their  errors  and  to  alleviate  if 
they  cannot  cure  their  consequences,  must  not  be  surprised  if 
their  efforts  are  at  first  regarded  by  the  other  side  with  suspicion 
and  distrust.  We  know  better,  but  what  reason  have  the  Turks 
to  be  convinced  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  stands  pledged  to  reverse 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  not  merely  in  words  but 
in  deeds?  They  must  first  have  proof  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  subjected  itself  to  some  heart-searching ;  that  it  recog¬ 
nises  its  recent  mistakes ;  that  it  has  finally  dropped  ‘  ‘  the  Greek 
gamble,”  and  that  it  cordially  and  sincerely  desires  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  not  merely  with  Turkey  but  also  wuth  the  Moslem  world. 
The  first  step  towards  restoring  calm  and  confidence  is  to 
demonstrate  that  English  policy  has  taken  up  a  new  orientation. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  minor  disturbing  incidents  cease, 
and  the  basis  for  a  lasting  concord  be  attained.  In  short,  we 
have  to  furnish  the  Moslem  with  some  reason  to  believe  that 
we  are  sincere  in  wishing  to  help  in  restoring  the  independent 
and  effective  power  of  Turkey  before  we  can  expect  them  to 
range  themselves  on  our  side,  and  it  must  be  added  with  some 
contrition  to  accept  the  word  of  an  Englishman  at  its  old  face 
value.  It  is  the  moral  force  of  this  country  in  the  Near  East 
that  has  been  debased ;  no  policy  can  succeed  that  fails  in  the 
first  place  to  raise  it  to  its  former  standard. 

Our  present  troubles  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  breach  of  the 
promises  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  Prime  Minister,  in 
April,  1918,  to  preserve  the  Sultan’s  power  at  Constantinople 
and  in  the  “homelands”  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  Those 
promises,  made  in  the  last  crisis  of  the  Great  War — the 
final  German  offensive  towards  Paris — facilitated  the  disarma¬ 
ment  of  Turkey,  including  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
they  gave  satisfaction  not  only  to  the  Mahommedans  within  the 
Empire  but  to  our  Indian  Moslem  soldiers,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle  had  been  assured  that  nothing  would  be  done  to 
shock  their  religious  feelings  while  carrying  on  hostilities  with 
the  Turks.  Notwithstanding  that  Turkey  was  the  first  to  go 
out  of  the  War  on  the  enemy  side,  nearly  two  years  elapsed 
before  the  terms  of  a  Peace  were  drafted  and  a  Treaty  concluded 
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at  Sevres.  Although  signed  by  the  Turks  under  great  pressure, 
its  terms  continued  to  form  the  subject  of  protest  not  merely 
by  the  Porte,  but  also  by  all  the  Mahommedan  communities  and 
their  leaders  within  the  Empire.  The  terms  were  subsequently 
modified  both  by  France  and  Italy  in  separate  negotiations  with 
the  Angora  Government,  and  at  this  moment  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  has  not  been  ratified. 

Before  the  scene  at  Sevres  filled  the  stage,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  succumbed  to  the  witchery  of  Mr.  Venizelos,  The  grand 
hypnotiser  had  himself  been  hypnotised  by  a  stronger  spirit,  and 
the  issue  of  mandates,  to  the  Greeks  of  all  people,  further 
complicated  a  situation  that  was  already  full  of  difficulty  and 
|)eril.  The  execution  of  those  mandates  in  Thrace  and  Asia 
Minor  was  accompanied  by  atrocities  committed  by  the  Greeks 
during  the  years  1919-20  on  the  disarmed  Turks  that  in  their 
horror  were  unsurpassable,  but  the  British  public  was  not  allowed 
to  know  anything  about  them.  In  the  same  way  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  Carnegie  International  Commissioners  as  to 
Greek  atrocities  in  1912-13,  and  the  personal  part  taken  in  their 
instigation  by  ex-King  Tino,  had  never  been  published  in  this 
country,  whereas  every  instance  of  Turk  reprisal  has  been  circu¬ 
lated  broadcast  in  enlarged  and  exaggerated  detail.  The  late 
Prime  Minister  has  been  among  the  grossest  offenders  in  this 
respect.  As  recently  as  November  7  he  declared  as  an  unques¬ 
tionable  fact  that  the  Turks  caused  the  late  conflagration  at 
Smyrna,  whereas  all  the  evidence  collected  on  the  spot  went 
to  show  that  it  was  the  handiwork  of  the  demoralised  Greek 
soldiery.  While  Mr.  Lloyd  George  flings  these  charges  against 
the  Turks  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  counter-evidence,  not  a 
word  of  indignation  or  even  of  reproach  has  ever  fallen  from  his 
lips  on  the  horrible  massacres  committed  by  the  Greeks  in  May- 
August,  1919,  on  the  helpless  Turks  in  Smyrna  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districts.  The  Turks  may  well  ask  in  face  of  this 
contradictory  treatment  whether  there  is  to  be  one  measure  for 
the  Greeks  and  another  for  them.  It  is  when  we  remember 
these  things  that  censure  of  Turk  intransigence  should  be 
moderate  and  discriminating  at  the  present  juncture.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  sowed  the  wind  and  we  have  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

But  in  1921  Mr.  Venizelos  had  given  place  to  ex-King  Tino, 
and  it  might  have  been  thought  that  this  event  would  cool  the 
zeal  of  our  Hellenists.  The  mandate  for  the  Smyrna  and  Ismid 
vilayets  was  extended  into  our  tacit  sanction  for  an  offensive 
campaign  against  Angora,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  unrecognised 
King  of  the  Hellenes  would  rehabilitate  himself  by  putting,  an 
end  to  its  power.  Then  ensued  the  campaign  of  the  sumfner 
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of  1921,  which  after  a  considerable  advance  ended  in  the  check 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  failure  of  their  enterprise.  This  was  the 
campaign  which  twelve  months  later  Mr.  Lloyd  George  described 
as  “wonderful,”  thus  expecting  to  herald  a  fresh  Greek  triumph. 
It  was  “wonderful,”  but  in  a  very  opposite  sense  to  the 
speaker’s,  in  that  the  Angoran  Turks  with  very  weak  artillery 
and  slender  supplies  of  munitions  turned  the  scale  by  sheer 
courage  against  their  well-equipped  opponents. 

But  in  1922  the  relative  position  had  changed.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  took  his  imaginings  for  facts,  but  he  would  have  done 
well  to  consult  Sir  Charles  Townshend,  just  returned  from  the 
spot,  before  he  committed  himself.  He  would  then  have  learned 
that  the  Greek  Army  was  a  poor  lot,  and  that  by  some  means 
or  other  the  Angoran  forces  were  well-equipped,  and  ready  not 
to  stand  on  the  defensive  but  to  assume  the  offensive.  Within 
the  space  of  a  brief  fortnight  the  Greek  Army  was  ‘  ‘  scattered 
and  strewn.”  After  such  a  reversal  of  fortune  in  their  favour, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  Angoran  troops  and  their  leaders 
should  display  some  military  aiTogance  and  impetuosity. 

The  thing  that  matters  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  their  victory 
on  the  Angoran  Turks  themselves  as  its  influence  on  the  jx)litical 
action  of  Great  Britain.  There  has  certainly  been  a  change  of 
attitude,  of  which  the  happiest  proof  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
improved  relations  of  France  and  England,  but  is  there  to  be 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  mischievous  and  costly  policy  that 
started  w’ith  “side-shows”?  That  is  the  real  question  of 
importance  at  this  moment.  Is  it  decided  once  and  for  all  that 
the  Turks  are  not  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  legitimate 
possessions ;  that  they  are  to  hold  whatever  is  necessary  for  their 
own  security ;  that  the  intrusions  w'e  have  committed  into  the 
ancient  realm  of  the  Padishah  are  to  be  retracted  and  cancelled, 
and' that  Turks,  Angorans,  and  Arabs  are  to  be  left  in  full  liberty 
to  settle  their  relations  among  themselves?  If  so,  there  is  no 
reason  to  apprehend  any  serious  trouble  or  to  doubt  that  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  now  clouded  by  the  reckless  state¬ 
ments  and  insinuations  of  interested  i)arties,  will  be  overcome 
speedily  to  the  great  satisfaction  not  only  of  the  Turks  themselves 
but  of  our  principal  Allies,  France  and  Italy. 

This  radical  change  of  policy  may  possibly  be  in  progress,  and 
let  us  hope  that  it  is  so,  but  the  process  of  disillusionment  in 
many  unwise  and  costly  adventures  in  Mesopotamia,  Palestine, 
and  Trans-Jordania  may  prove  slower  than  the  times  require 
and  calamities  may  be  courted  by  those  involved  in  them  in 
the  hope  of  saving  such  little  reputation  for  wisdom  as  they  may 
have  preserved  after  the  Antwerp  fiasco  and  the  Dardanelles 
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catastrophe.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  since  quitting  office,  has 
exhorted  (November  7)  the  people  of  this  country  to  stand 
“  firm  ” — firm  in  backing  up  follies  and  failures,  firm  in  alienat¬ 
ing  our  friends  until  we  stand  alone  in  the  world,  firm  in 
imperilling  the  very  small  and  ever-decreasing  military  force  that 
the  country  has  at  its  disposal  since  he  cut  away  the  Irish  supply 
and  brought  nearer  to  our  view  the  necessity  of  that  Conscription 
which  he  makes  a  reproach  of  to  France.  That  is  the  kind  of 
firmness  that  invites  disasters  more  serious  even  than  Kut  and 
Gallipoli. 

If  the  first  condition  of  a  pacific  settlement  in  the  Near  East 
is  sincerity  and  clearness  in  British  policy  tow'ards  Turkey,  the 
second  is  celerity  in  decision  and  the  avoidance  of  any  delay  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Mudania  (Convention  so  that  a 
siu’e  Peace  may  be  reached.  The  time  limit  for  the  fulfilment 
of  some  of  those  terms  has  drawn  perilously  near.  ‘  ‘  Pro¬ 
crastination  is  the  thief  of  time,”  and  the  inexcusable  delays 
since  the  autumn  of  1918  in  concluding  peace  with  Turkey  when 
the  problem  was  easy,  and  then  again  since  August,  19'20,  in 
putting  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  with  its  necessary  modifications  in 
force,  are  at  the  root  of  all  our  recent  troubles,  and  leave  us  still 
exfwsed  to  the  risk  of  a  gi’eat  and  far-spread  war,  the  outcome 
of  which  no  man  can  foresee.  Had  we  acted  with  more  reason 
and  foresight  the  Near  East  would  now  be  tranquil  and  Angora 
would  never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  formidable. 
It  is  true  that  w'e.  should  have  had  to  curb  and  not  incite  Greek 
ambition  ;  it  is  true  that  we  should  have  had  to  quit  Mesopotamia 
and  to  leave  Arabs  and  Jews  to  find  salvation  in  their  own  way ; 
it  is  true  that  w'e  should  have  had  to  hold  up  the  Sultan  and  not 
humiliate  him ;  but  in  such  a  course  of  proceeding  we  should 
only  have  antici})ated  the  inevitable  while  prudently  curtailing 
our  expenditure  and  averting  jx)ssible  disaster.  The  conditions 
have  changed  to  our  great  disadvantage.  In  the  place  of  a  Sultan 
amenable  to  diplomatic  influences  and  gentle  persuasion  we  have 
to  deal  with  leaders  of  men  who  may  number  among  them  one 
of  those  “Warrior  Saints,”  whom,  as  Kinglake  told  us  long 
ago,  “  the  Moslems  are  ever  expecting  from  God.” 

For  the  moment  the  questions  at  issue  have  to  be  aiTanged 
with  the  Government  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly  of 
Turkey,  which  sits  at  Angora.  This  body  has  superseded  the 
old  Porte  in  Constantinople,  but  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  will  be  eventually  transferred  to  the  capital  as  part  of  a 
new  Turkish  Constitution,  like  that  foiTnulated  by  Midhat  Pasha 
long  ago,  about  the  time  when  the  present  writer  first  began  to 
discuss  foreign  affairs.  The  result  depends  on  the  conclusions 
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formed  by  the  Peace  Conference  at  Lausanne,  which  may,  or 
more  probably  may  not,  be  known  before  these  lines  can  be 
published.  But  considering  how  slowly  past  discussions  have 
moved,  the  force  of  the  under-currents  of  prejudice  and  passion 
the  bitter  disillusions  that  await  the  authors  of  the  policy  of 
adventure,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  those  conclusions  will 
not  be  easily  arrived  at  or  within  any  short  period.  The 
admission  of  hopeless  failure  is  always  a  bitter  pill,  even  when 
the  responsibility  rests  on  other  shoulders,  and  it  will  require  all 
the  tact  and  good  feeling  of  our  French  and  Italian  co-negotiators 
to  allay  the  fretful  irritation  with  which  some  home  truths  will 
have  to  be  accepted  if  any  practical  solution  is  to  be  found.  For 
four  years  past  we  have  been  dictating  terms  all  round,  although 
by  some  strange  lapse  we  have  neglected  to  enforce  them,  but 
our  representatives  will  find  that  the  Angora  Government  is  not 
in  a  mood  to  listen  to  dictation,  and  on  that  rock  the  Conference 
may  at  once  break  down.  If  the  preliminaries  are  arranged 
amicably  and  on  a  proper  footing  the  rest  may  go  well,  and  a 
happy  ending  soon  be  brought  into  sight. 

It  is  a  bad  sign,  I  fear,  that  whereas  our  one  object  should  be 
the  speedy  and  complete  attainment  of  peace  in  the  Near  East, 
the  problem  is  to  be  made  more  difficult  of  solution  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  question  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Straits,  and  the 
intrusion  of  new  factors  in  Bulgarian  claims  on  the  iFgean,  and 
the  ulterior  interests  of  Yugo-Slavia  as  a  sort  of  sup{X)rt  or 
substitute  for  those  of  Greece.  That  is  the  worst  course  that 
could  be  taken  towards  satisfying  Italy,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  wanton  or  unwise  than  to  provoke  and  alienate  old  friends 
whose  co-operation  was  decisive  in  the  Great  War.  Mr,  Lloyd 
George  pandered  to  the  taste  of  ‘  ‘  the  groundlings  ’  ’  when  he 
boasted  at  Newcastle  that  in  holding  on  to  Chanak  we  had  acted 
“  without  France  and  without  Italy,”  The  immediate  and  most 
pressing  question  for  the  country  is  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  the  only  sure  proof  that  it  has  been  attained  will  be  the 
return  of  our  troops  and  our  warships  to  their  home  stations. 
Lord  Curzon,  whose  early  admirers  will  be  glad  to  see  is  coming 
into  his  own  kingdom  at  last,  has  declared  that  the  country  has 
“  had  enough  of  war,  and  that  Jingoism  is  dead  in  England,” 
but  unless  he  is  very  wary  and  dexterous  he  will  find  it  difficult 
to  extricate  us  from  the  morass  of  illicit  commitments  to  which 
some  of  his  late  rx)lleagues  were  parties. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Straits  is  one  of  those  phrases  that  capture 
popular  applause,  but,  unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  treated  on  the 
assumption  that  all  the  Powers  and  minor  States  are  agreed 
among  themselves  as  to  its  precise  meaning,  and  as  to  the  best 
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measures  to  be  taken  to  uphold  it.  The  larger  half  of  the  British 
Fleet  is  in  or  near  the  Straits  at  this  moment.  Consequently, 
their  freedom  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  dependent 
on  our  approval.  An  instance  of  this  was  given  when  we  allowed 
Greek  warships  to  go  into  the  Black  Sea  to  bombard  Angoran 
ports  and  villages  and  to  sink  their  vessels.  That  was  not  a 
kind  of  freedom  to  commend  itself  to  the  Turkish  Grand  National 
Assembly.  Nor  would  the  freedom,  based  on  the  construction 
of  another  Gibraltar  in  the  Narrows,  be  an  agreeable  solution 
to  the  Mediterranean  Powers,  although,  of  course,  we  should  be 
able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  our  conception  of  freedom  was 
perfect.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  only  solution,  which  would 
give  satisfaction  to  everybody  else,  will  be  one  that  does  not 
require  the  presence  of  British  forces  on  land  or  on  water  within 
the  Straits  to  enforce  their  freedom. 

In  plain  words,  the  Freedom  of  the  Straits,  like  the  Freedom 
of  the  Seas,  should  be  left  as  a  general  principle  accepted  by  all 
the  signatories  of  a  Peace,  but  as  a  fact  dependent  on  circum¬ 
stances,  changes  and  conditions  that  cannot  be  foreseen  or  pro¬ 
vided  against.  As  long  as  Peace  prevailed  in  the  Near  East  and 
Europe  generally,  it  would  be  to  no  one’s  interest  to  violate  it. 
When  war  comes  again  the  solution  would  rest  with  the  strongest, 
but  there  is  no  surer  way  of  consolidating  the  action  of  the  Allies 
than  to  show  them  that  we  are  pursuing  a  course  of  restraint 
and  even  of  self-effacement.  Our  Navy  exists  primarily  for 
the  defence  of  our  shores,  and  not  as  the  means  of  thrusting 
ourselves  into  every  complication  with  which  we  often  have  no 
reason  to  concern  ourselves,  and  where  our  naval  preponderance 
may  seem  to  make  us  dwarf  our  Allies  and  associates. 

There  is  one  point  of  capital  importance  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  In  negotiating  with  the  Turkish  Grand  National 
Assembly  we  consider  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  Sultan  or 
Sovereign  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  whose  authority  is 
temporarily  in  abeyance,  and  while  it  is  not  our  business  to  inter¬ 
meddle  as  to  what  individual  or  family  shall  occupy  the  throne, 
we  and  all  the  Allies  must  be  agreed  that  Constantinople  cannot 
be  deposed  from  its  position  as  the  capital.  If  Angora  or  Broussa 
were  to  take  its  place  by  the  act  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly, 
then  the  whole  case  for  the  retention  of  Constantinople  hy  the 
Turks  would  by  that  very  act  collapse,  and  their  disappearance 
from  Europe  would  be  inevitable.  Our  Moslem  fellow-subjects 
in  India  and  elsewhere  within  the  Empire  are  chiefly  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  as  Caliph, 
and  not  in  the  successes  of  a  military  leader  who  must  pass  sooner 
or  later  off  the  stage.  Even  the  temporary  supersession  of  the 
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Sultan — not  as  the  individual,  but  as  the  holder  of  his  hi«Th 
hereditary  office — has  "iven  the  Indian  Moslem  a  shock,  and  any¬ 
thin"  we  can  prudently  do  to  sustain  and  restore  the  le"itimate 
position  and  authority  of  that  Potentate  ^^^ll  be  welcomed 
throughout  India  and  revive  the  old  goodwill  between  us  and 
that  vast  community.  Mustapha  Kemal  might  well  find  ample 
scope  for  his  energy  and  ability  in  completing  his  military 
successes  by  re-establishing  the  Sultanate  at  Constantinople  on 
a  secure  basis,  and  by  providing  Turkey  with  the  Constitution 
of  which  the  nucleus  .seems  to  exist  in  the  Grand  National 
Assembly,  and  of  which  Midhat  Pasha  was  the  first  martjT. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  take  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  situation 
in  the  Near  East  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  what  is  going  on 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  When  we  speak  of  Mustapha  Kemal  we 
must  not  overlook  the  sinister  figure  in  the  background  of  ^Ir. 
Tchicherin.  When  we  think  of  Lenin  and  Trotzky  we  must 
not  put  out  of  our  thoughts  General  Ludendorff,  who  has  just 
taken  the  American  public  into  his  confidence  by  confessing 
that  he  expects  a  second  great  war  within  ten  years.  That 
there  have  been  more  or  less  close  relations  between  Mustapha 
Kemal  and  the  Soviet  is  just  as  much  beyond  doubt  as  that  the 
German  Treaty  with  the  same  body  was  signed  under  the  nose 
of  the  Allies  in  conference  at  Bapallo.  Mustapha  Kemal  had 
to  get  his  supplies  and  munitions  from  someone,  and  Russia 
was  his  only  available  source.  No  one  can  blame  him  for  going 
to  it.  It  is  also  alleged,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement,  that  if  he  will  only  do  as  he  is  directed  by  the  Soviet 
he  can  obtain  all  the  support  it  can  give  him,  and  that  is  far 
greater  than  the  credulous  people  who  send  money  out  of  the 
country  for  starving  women  and  children  in  Russia  w'ould  be 
prepared  to  admit.  Evidence  is  accumulating  on  all  sides  that 
the  Red  Army  of  the  Soviet  is  becoming  formidable,  and  this 
development  must  be  greatly  accelerated  under  German  incentive 
and  instigation. 

Every  day  we  are  learning  something  more  or  less  suggestive 
of  the  Germans  having  transferred  the  activities  prohibited  at 
home  to  Russia,  and  the  appointment  of  Count  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau,  the  recalcitrant  envoy  who  refused  to  sign  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  to  represent  Germany  at  Moscow^  is  sufficient  in 
itself  to  create  suspicion  and  even  apprehension.  The  militarist 
Press  in  Germany  does  not  conceal  its  gratification  at  the  revival 
of  a  Turkish  Power  wielding  a  sharp  sw'ord,  or  its  conviction 
that  it  can  only  have  one  object  before  it  in  desiring  to  restore 
its  lost  supremacy  to  Berlin.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
the  Turks  of  Angora  should  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  immolate 
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themselves  and  to  wreck  all  their  fortunes  for  the  sake  of 
Teutonic  mejjaloniania.  It  would  heiome  a  little  more  intelligible 
if,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  General  Ludendorff  meant  “  ten  months  ” 
when  he  wTote  ‘  ‘  ten  years  ’  ’  as  the  date  of  the  next  great  war. 

We  may  be  able  to  judge  how  far  these  secret  plottings  have 
got  by  the  attitude  of  the  Angoran  representatives  at  Lausanne, 
but  we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  France,  on 
discovering  any  symptom  that  they  are  subservient  to  Germany 
directly  or  indirectly,  will  give  them  very  short  shrift  indeed. 
The  more  reason  we  get  to  suppose  that  the  Russian  Soviet  and 
the  German  Military  Party  are  behind  Angora  and  inciting  its 
leaders  to  be  obstructive  and  unreasonable  the  clearer  becomes 
the  necessity  for  united  views  and  action  betw’een  France,  Italy, 
and  this  country.  The  views  of  our  Allies  are  moderate,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  their  moderation,  and  the  Angoran  delegates 
must  not  trade  too  much  on  any  supposed  discordance  of  view 
between  them  and  ourselves,  which  would  quickly  disappear  once 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Turkish  representatives  on  this 
occasion  were  unamenable  to  reason  and  bent  on  wrecking  the 
Conference. 

It  is  very  hard  to  believe  that  the  Angoran  Turks,  however 
inflated  they  may  be  by  their  victory  over  the  Greeks,  can  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  attain  their  ends  by  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Even  if  they  succeeded  in  rushing  the  positions 
at  Chanak  or  Ismid  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers — and  I  believe 
their  strength  is  far  gi*eater  than  the  60,000  men  at  which  it  is 
oflicially  estimated — they  could  not  cross  the  Straits  in  any  force 
while  the  Allied  Fleets  blocked  the  way,  and  their  very  success 
on  the  Asiatic  side  would  ensure  their  permanent  exclusion  from 
Europe.  Nor  is  it  easily  conceivable  how  Russia  could  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  any  great  extent  without  the  possession  of  any 
naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  as  for  German  intervention 
it  may  be  assumed  that  even  Ludendorff  would  not  be  able  to 
rally  much  of  a  following  for  a  scheme  the  penalty  for  which 
would  be  exacted  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Inn. 

These  considei-ations  must  be  realised  at  Angora,  and  even 
if  the  hot-heads  there  should  gain  the  mastery  there  is  a  strong 
party  of  moderate  Turks  at  Constantinople  w’ho  would  rally  to 
the  Sultan  and  w'ho  would  be  .supported  by  the  Indian  Moslems 
in  their  efforts  to  preserve  his  sovereignty  against  the  assaults 
of  the  extremists.  Until  the  event  refutes  all  inherent 
probability,  w^e  will  assume  that  the  Angorans  will  not  jeopardise 
all  they  have  gained,  and  all  they  may  still  ho{)e  to  gain,  by 
being  unreasonable  and  defiant.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  to  be  found  in  prompt  and  clear  decisions.  Let  a  central  and 
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authoritative  Government  be  once  more  set  up  in  Constantinople 
with  the  necessary  security  for  the  dignity  of  its  Head,  be  he 
called  Sultan  or  Caliph  is  no  concern  of  ours,  and  let  the  problem 
of  settling  his  future  relations  with  Arab  kinglets  and  others  be 
left  to  his  Government,  and  it  will  be  against  all  human 
probability  to  suppose  that  any  Turkish  faction  with  so  great 
a  national  task  of  reorganisation  and  resurrection  before  them 
will  wilfully  turn  away  from  it  to  act  as  the  blind  puppets  of 
malevolent  Powers,  who  only  wish  to  set  Europe  by  the  ears 
once  more  and  thus  whelm  it  in  one  hopeless  chaos  of  “red 
ruin  and  the  breaking-up  of  laws.” 


Y. 


dail  eikeann  and  the  ieish  constitution. 

The  “  Constitution  of  Saorstdt  Eireann  ”  which  lies  before  me 
is  sub-entitled  ‘  ‘  A  Bill  to  enact  a  Constitution  for  SaorsUt 
Kireann  and  for  implementing  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  signed  at  London  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1921.” 
It  is  the  work  of  an  Irish  Constituent  Assembly,  working  freely 
as  regards  all  purely  Irish  affairs,  but  in  other  relations  limited 
by  certain  conditions,  evidence  of  which  appears  again  and  again 
in  the  Bill.  It  had  to  be  fitted  into  a  larger  framework,  the 
constitution  or  organisation  of  that  ‘  ‘  community  of  nations 
known  as  the  British  Empire,”  in  which  Ireland’s  place  is 
defined  by  the  Treaty ;  and  it  had  to  conform  not  only  to  the 
realities,  but  to  the  appearances  of  that  organisation.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  every  Parliament  in  the  British  community  is  much 
greater  than  it  appears  to  be ;  and  consequently  the  Irish  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  had  to  seem  to  accept  a  more  restricted  inde¬ 
pendence  than  had  in  fact  been  achieved.  Its  business  was  to 
crystallise  into  legal  form  the  results  of  a  victory ;  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  the  Irish  people  persists  in  representing  that 
victory  as  a  defeat ;  and  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  British 
Constitution,  which  had  to  be  humoured  throughout  the  framing 
of  this  document,  lent  itself  to  the  purpose  of  those  who  wish 
to  argue  that  Ireland  is  now  voluntarily  putting  her  neck  under 
King  George’s  trampling  foot.  The  worst  of  the  trouble,  for 
those  who  had  to  guide  the  Assembly,  was  that  they  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  their  own  record  to  admit  in  their  victory  at  least  the 
appearance  of  defeat.  The  result  has  been  to  infect  the  proceed¬ 
ings  with  a  great  deal  of  unreality.  Most  of  the  members 
showed  their  sense  of  this — and  perhaps  showed  their  sense,  in 
another  sense — by  complete  abstention  from  speech.  You  do 
not  get  reality  even  in  the  voting  lists,  for  many  divisions  were 
taken  in  which  defeat  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Government ; 
and  probably  not  one  man  of  those  who  on  such  occasions  voted 
in  the  minority,  would  have  given  that  vote  had  he  thought  it 
possible  to  endanger  the  final  result — that  is,  the  “  implement¬ 
ing  ”  of  the  Treaty.  For  Ireland  has  got  what  Ireland  at  large 
wanted  :  the  minority  in  Ireland  who  wanted  something  else 
did  not  come  to  the  Ddil.  Even  representatives  of  the  majority 
did  not  care  to  give  expression  to  the  view  which  a  friend  of 
mine,  in  days  before  the  truce  of  July,  1921,  found  freely 
admitted  by  two  young  leaders  of  revolt.  He  was  an  experienced 
field  officer,  and  consequently  was  necessarily  summoned  to 
court  martials  before  which  these  brothers  made  frequent 
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appearances.  Growing  interested  in  them,  he  sought  them  out 
in  gaol.  They  were  both  strong  for  the  Dominion  status. 
“Then,”  said  he,  “why  do  you  ask  for  a  Republic,  which 
England  will  never  give?”  “Don’t  you  know,”  was  the 
answer,  “if  you  want  six  of  anything  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  you  must  put  in  for  a  dozen.”  And,  said  my  friend  to 
me,  they  were  right. 

One  of  these  brothers  is  now  a  prominent  general  of  National 
troops;  the  other  is  a  member  of  the  Ddil,  but  being  a  soldier 
on  active  service  he,  like  other  members  in  the  same  position, 
has  abstained  from  attending  since  it  became  clear  that  his  vote 
w’as  not  necessary  to  secure  the  result.  Attendance  has  been 
thin  throughout.  Out  of  those  entitled  to  speak  or  vote  in  these 
discussions,  barely  half  have,  as  a  rule,  been  present.  The  general 
character  of  the  proceedings  was  admirably  described  to  an  Irish 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  another  who  had  happened  to 
assist.  “  Everything  was  very  respectable.  There  was  a  man 
talking — quite  good  sense,  if  you  cared  to  listen.  Nobody  inter¬ 
rupted  ;  nobody  cheered.  There  were  no  particular  rules  of 
order  and  there  was  no  disorder.  It  was  exactly  like  a  dull  day 
in  our  owm  House.”  He  might  have  added  that,  like  the  House 
of  Lords  also,  the  Ddil  wasted  little  time.  Twenty  days  in  all 
were  spent  in  framing  the  Constitution.  Sittings  began  at  three 
and  never  lasted  beyond  nine,  and  the  Constitution  was  by  no 
means  the  only  work  of  those  days.  Eighty-three  articles  and  a 
preamble  occupied  about  eighty-four  hours. 

The  genesis  of  this  expeditious  assembly  was  very  odd. 
Thirty-four  members  were  elected  without  contest,  in  constitu¬ 
encies  where  it  was  not  thought  possible  to  hold  an  election 
without  creating  violent  disturbance.  In  this  way  seventeen 
“Republicans,”  declared  opponents  of  the  Treaty,  got  through. 
The  remaining  ninety-four  were  elected  by  actual  votes,  but  all 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Griffith  w'ere  bound  by 
the  pact  of  last  May  to  abstain  from  discussing  the  Treaty. 
Under  the  pact  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  de  Valera  both  appealed 
to  the  country  to  vote  solidly  for  the  “  panel  ”  of  official  Coalition 
candidates,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them,  though  opponents 
of  the  Treaty,  could  claim  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Collins.  But 
the  country  knew  very  well  what  it  wanted — the  Treaty — and 
it  voted  as  it  liked.  In  every  single  contest  (except  in  Mayo, 
where  there  was  wild  intimidation)  it  put  a  supporter  of  the 
Treaty  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Even  with  the  protection  of  the 
“  panel  ”  thrown  over  them,  only  seventeen  Republicans  were 
returned,  and  these  always  low  on  the  list — representatives  at 
best  of  a  minority. 
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With  two  exceptions,  Republicans  decided  to  keep  away  from 
the  Dail.  Mr.  Ginnell  came  on  the  opening  day,  made  a  scene, 
and  was  ejected;  Dr.  Macartan,  a  Separatist  who  does  not 
approve  of  civil  war,  sat  and  spoke  occasionally.  By  a  sort  of 
instinct  the  Assembly,  which  meets  in  a  lecture  theatre,  left  one 
of  the  four  segments  of  the  semi-circular  tiers  of  seats  vacant  of 
occupants.  The  Labour  Party  (being  the  extreme  left)  took  up 
their  ix)sition  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Chair ;  they  made  a 
group  of  seventeen  ;  the  Government  sat  on  the  Chair’s  left,  with 
the  bulk  of  their  supporters  behind  them.  In  the  right  centre 
were  the  Farmers’  candidates  and  the  Independents  of  varying 
sorts.  Mr.  Darrell  Figgis  had  two  or  three  benches,  well  in 
front,  to  himself;  Professor  Magennis,  another  copious  critic, 
sat  some  way  behind  him,  and  about  the  same  quarter  w'as 
Mr.  Gavan  Duffy,  who  signed  the  Treaty,  but  later  retired 
from  the  Ministry,  and  is  now  on  the  flank  of  his  former 
colleagues. 

Behind  the  Government,  high  up  on  the  back  benches,  were 
the  four  members  for  Trinity  College,  who  had  been  Unionists 
till  the  Treaty  forced  them  to  break  with  a  policy  that  was  no 
longer  possible.  One  was  a  classical  scholar,  one  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  one  a  doctor,  the  fourth,  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgibbon,  a 
very  able  lawyer,  who  took  a  prominent  though  not  obtrusive 
part  in  the  debates.  Apart  from  the  official  spokesmen,  the 
Government’s  ixjint  of  view  was  most  often  put,  sometimes  very 
effectively,  by  Mr.  Milroy,  an  ex-Civil  servant,  flamboyant  and 
old-fashioned  in  his  si^eech,  but  not  lacking  shrewd  sense.  The 
Farmers’  group  of  seven  produced  a  personality,  Mr.  Gorey, 
member  for  Kilkenny,  a  pugnacious  and  entertaining  speaker, 
with  a  special  edge  against  Liberty  Hall,  which  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Transport  Workers’  Union  and  of  advanced 
Labour  politics  in  general. 

No  one  denies  that  Ijabour  put  up  a  very  good  team.  Mr. 
Cathal  O’ Shannon,  its  extremes!  man,  is  rather  strident,  but 
shows  power  at  times;  Mr.  O’Connell,  an  ex-teacher,  is  at  least 
as  good  as  the  average  Labour  member  at  Westminster ;  while 
Mr.  Johnson  who  leads  the  group,  is  a  great  deal  better.  He 
has  a  most  finished  style  of  si)eech,  if  anything  a  little  too  closely 
confonning  to  parliamentary  tradition  and  too  remote  from 
ordinary  discourse  ;  he  has  real  mastery  of  procedure,  and  on 
one  occasion  helped  the  House  and  Speaker  out  of  a  bad  hole. 
But  above  all,  in  these  debates  he  showed  admirable  temper  and 
intelligence.  The  Dail  was  extraordinarily  lucky  to  have  its 
left  wing  led  by  this  very  able  adopted  son  of  Ireland ;  for  Mr. 
Johnson  is  not  of  Irish  parentage  or  training.  Neither,  for  that 
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matter,  was  St.  Patrick ;  but  St.  Patrick  was  a  very  useful 
influence  in  Ireland. 

As  for  the  Ministry,  I  am  wondering  whether  it  was  just  luck 
that  provided  us  exceptionally  well,  or  whether  any  group  of 
young  men,  who  had  already  distinguished  themselves  somewhat 
in  revolutionary  times,  would  rise  to  the  occasion  if  called  on 
suddenly  to  take  charge  of  difificult,  intricate,  important  affairs 
under  frightening  auspices;  whether,  in  short,  it  is  their  luck 
or  ours;  whether  it  is  the  occasion  that  makes  them  appear 
notable,  or  whether  they  are  really  a  very  able  team. 

From  the  first  there  has  been  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Kevin 
O’Higgins,  Home  Secretary,  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill. 
The  only  thing  I  have  heard  said  against  him  was  that  it  is  not 
healthy  for  so  young  a  man — he  is  little  over  thirty — to  be  so 
diplomatic.  Yet  the  criticism  is  not  quite  justified;  he  has 
shown  a  youthful  disposition  to  make  scoring  points  against  some 
academic  critics  whc  irritated  him.  But  his  presentment  of 
complex  and  subtle  issues  to  an  Assembly,  nine-tenths  of  which 
had  no  training  in  constitutional  law,  was  always  admirably 
lucid.  He  is  a  lawyer,  come  of  a  family  of  lawyers,  but  there 
is  never  the  least  rustle  of  legal  robes.  More  remarkable 
perhaps,  come  of  a  family  of  orators,  the  Sullivans,  whose  name 
is  written  all  over  Irish  Nationalist  history  since  the  generation 
of  Butt,  this  young  man  eschews  rhetoric ;  he  scarcely  ever 
departs  from  the  tone  of  prolonged  conversation ;  if  he  gives 
colour  to  his  discourse,  it  is  by  some  deliberate  piece  of  slang 
that  interrupts  the  careful  simplicity  of  his  phrasing.  This 
avoidance  of  the  old-fashioned  eloquence  is  characteristic  of  the 
Ministry  as  a  whole  :  Mr.  Blythe,  Minister  for  Local  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  has  generally  seconded  Mr.  O’ Higgins  in  the  work 
of  exposition,  probably  could  not  be  eloquent  if  he  tried,  but 
his  rdle,  whether  deliberate  or  simply  natural,  is  that  of  the  down¬ 
right  man  who  blurts  things  out,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  said 
that  the  Irish  Eepublic  never  really  existed.  It  helps  him  with 
the  Assembly  that  he  is  by  origin  a  Northern  Protestant,  and 
they  value  his  plain  speech  and  solid  thinking.  Mr.  Hogan,  the 
Minister  for  Agriculture,  is  even  younger  than  these  two,  and 
at  times  one  might  say  that  he  talks  like  a  clever  undergraduate ; 
at  his  best  he  is  very  clever  indeed,  but  more  concerned  to  state 
his  own  view  pungently  than  bring  the  doubters  to  share  it. 
Behind  this  group  of  young  men  is  Professor  Eoin  MacNeill,  an 
historian  of  the  first  ability,  whose  application  to  Gaelic  records 
has  never  prevented  his  intelligence  from  working  actively, 
freely,  and  incisively  on  the  questions  of  his  own  time.  Apart 
from  the  occasions  when  his  own  Department  of  Education  was 
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concerned,  he  has  come  in  to  expound  large  questions  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  rather  than  of  law,  and  he  has  the  talent  for  being  original 
without  lapsing  into  eccentricity.  There  is  not  much  real 
political  thought  in  Ireland,  but  where  it  exists  it  is  different 
from  British  political  thought,  partly  because  the  country  is 
Catholic,  yet  largely  also  because  it  is  Irish.  This  difference 
has  set  little  mark  on  the  Constitution,  though  as  I  shall  have 
to  show,  articles  in  it  mean  something  other  than  they  would 
mean  if  adopted  in  England.  But  if  Irish  self-government  is 
to  be  successful,  this  difference  will  need  to  be  felt  in  law,  and 
Professor  MacNeill  will  be  the  best  guide  in  interpreting  those 
instincts  and  needs  of  Ireland  which  are  peculiar  and  traditional. 

Mr.  Duggan,  the  only  signatory  to  the  Treaty  who  remains 
in  the  Ministry,  is  Minister  without  Portfolio,  and  has  intervened 
little  in  the  debates.  Mr.  McGrath,  Minister  for  Trade,  Labour 
and  Economics,  has  hardly  been  seen  in  the  House ;  he  is  on 
military  work.  Mr.  Walsh,  the  Postmaster-General,  was  much 
in  evidence  during  the  postal  strike,  and  showed  himself  possessed 
at  least  of  determination;  he  was  much  accused  of  lacking  tact, 
but  the  defeat  of  that  attempt  to  force  an  unestablished  Govern¬ 
ment  to  surrender  brought  the  Ministry  strength.  General 
Mulcahy  has  extraordinary  importance  as  Commander-in-Chief 
and  Minister  of  Defence.  His  part  in  the  Ddil  has  had  nothing 
to  say  to  the  work  of  Constitution  making,  but  he  urged  the 
Assembly  to  its  most  difficult  decision,  when  it  was  asked  to 
enable  the  military  to  set  up  courts  everywhere  with  powers  of 
life  and  death  over  the  whole  population.  The  responsibility  for 
making  use  of  that  power,  so  as  to  ensure  that  adequate  legal 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  those  who  attack  the  troops, 
or  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  has  rested  with  General 
Mulcahy;  but  though  the  Dail  took  its  courage  in  both  hands 
to  give  it  him,  his  proclamation  that  the  Courts  would  function 
remained  a  long  time  without  effect.  General  Mulcahy  is  an 
eloquent  speaker,  bub  his  eloquence  is  that  of  the  written  rather 
than  the  spoken  word ;  it  reflects  a  meditative  sympathetic  tem¬ 
perament,  but  it  does  not  suggest  decisive  action. 

Finally,  there  is  the  President,  Mr.  Cosgrave,  a  small  Dublin 
merchant,  for  a  considerable  time  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Corporation,  credited  with  intelligence  and  with  integrity,  but 
certainly  never  suspected  of  exceptional  power.  As  for  ambition, 
the  thought  of  it  does  not  present  itself  in  connection  with  him. 
If  ever  a  man  was  made  by  the  need  of  a  man,  Mr.  Cosgrave 
is  he.  Griffith  was  dead,  Collins  killed  :  the  man  of  thought 
gone,  the  man  of  action  gone,  somebody  had  to  take  the  helm; 
and  Griffith  had  already  appointed  Mr.  Cosgrave  to  act  for  him 
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in  his  absence,  but  at  a  time  when  Collins  was  there.  Still 
there  was  no  other  indication  of  a  leader,  and  Mr.  Cosgrave 
took  up  the  lead,  but  with  a  new  conception.  He  wanted  an 
end  of  romantic  leadership,  a  break  away  from  the  tradition 
that  has  come  down  since  O’Connell  brought  Catholic  Ireland 
together  in  one  hand.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
country  must  be  run  by  a  team,  and  his  delegation  of  the  main 
expository  work  to  Mr.  O’Higgins  was  entirely  characteristic. 
Jealousy  has  always  been  a  bad  fault  in  Ireland,  and  Sinn  Fein, 

I  fancy,  has  been  no  freer  from  it  than  any  other  movement ;  but 
Mr.  Cosgrave  is  apparently  as  clear  of  the  vice  as  Redmond 
was,  and  no  one  need  ask  to  say  more.  But  one  thing  he  has 
not  delegated — his  leadership  of  the  House.  He  has  led  it  with 
increasing  prestige,  due  very  largely  to  a  quality  not  common  in 
Ireland,  his  civic  courage.  He  has  preached  courage  in  all  senses, 
and  has  met  a  cruel  answer  :  a  near  relative  of  his,  seeing  robbery 
attempted  in  a  roomful  of  men,  threw  himself  on  the  armed  man, 
got  no  backing,  and  was  shot  dead.  Yet  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  Mr.  Cosgrave  would  not  give  again  the  same  advice  :  that  if 
the  publio  stands  up  to  armed  robbers,  robbery  will  cease.  But 
courage  is  not  enough  to  make  a  leader.  Mr.  Cosgrave  has 
shown  constant  good  humour,  he  is  unpretentious,  he  has  been 
blamed  for  the  use  of  phrases  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  his  office 
— rightly  blamed,  I  think,  for  this  obscures  the  real  distinction  of 
his  thought.  He  speaks  very  simply,  but  his  thought  is  that  of 
a  man  who  has  read  and  thought  deeply  on  the  problems  of 
citizenship.  Within  two  months  he  has  shown  himself  a  states¬ 
man  ;  and  the  country,  which  is  despondent  and  suspicious,  not 
trusting  much  else,  does,  I  think,  trust  him,  and  he  has  brought 
his  ship  to  her  first  port.  It  is  time  to  look  at  the  cargo. 

The  Constitution  is,  in  itself,  not  an  exciting  achievement. 
Indeed,  the  work  of  the  DAil  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  making 
it  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  standard  type  of  constitu¬ 
tions  within  the  British  community  of  nations  in  all  matters 
of  substance.  But  so  far  as  the  forms  and  ceremonies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  DAil  would  undoubtedly,  had  it  got  the  chance,  have 
departed  far  from  the  Australian  and  Canadian  model.  There 
were  many  protestations  that  mention  of  the  King  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  came  too  frequently ;  the  answer  of  Ministers  was 
always  the  same  in  effect  :  We  are  committed  to  this  clause. 
To  explain  why  they  were  committed,  they  had  often  to  recall 
history  a  few  months  old. 

DAil  Eireann,  not  this  DAil  but  its  predecessor,  voted  adoption 
of  the  Treaty  on  January  6th  last ;  shortly  after,  a  Drafting 
Committee  was  set  up  to  sketch  the  lines  of  a  Constitution 
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proposed  for  the  Free  State.  Mr.  Collins,  as  head  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Grovernment,  was  chairman,  but  Mr.  Darrell  Figgis  as 
vice-chairman  really  presided  over  its  deliberations.  By  March 
the  Committee,  which  did  not  consist  of  members  of  the  Dail 
(Mr.  Figgis  was  not  then  a  member),  had  submitted  its  con¬ 
clusions  in  three  separate  drafts.  Out  of  these  presumably  one 
was  selected,  or  from  them  one  was  compiled.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Provisional  Government  desired  to  frame  their 
draft  in  such  a  way  as  would  leave  the  least  possible  ground  for 
Republican  objection.  In  March  the  struggle  was  still  more  or 
less  in  a  constitutional  stage,  though  revolt  in  the  army  had 
begun.  But  on  April  14th  Mr.  Bory  O’Connor  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  occupied  the  Four  Courts.  The  challenge  was  deliberate 
and  open,  yet  the  Government  hesitated  to  take  it  up.  Their 
desire  was  now  to  get  an  election  at  which  so  decisive  a  mandate 
might  be  secured  as  would  reduce  revolt  to  an  absurdity.  But 
a  pledge  had  been  given  to  Mr.  de  Valera  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  published  before  an  election  was  held ;  it  was  there¬ 
fore  desired  to  give  the  draft  a  form  attractive  even  to  Eepub- 
bcans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  could  not  risk  pub¬ 
lishing  what  might  be  repudiated  at  Westminster.  So  the  draft 
was  communicated  in  confidence  to  the  British  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Blythe  told  the  Ddil  that  he  regarded  the  draft  as  ‘ '  a 
try-on,”  something  put  forward  to  see  if  it  could  possibly  pass, 
with  a  good  margin  for  alterations.  The  fact  that  no  repre¬ 
sentations  have  induced  the  Government  to  publish  what  they 
submitted  indicates  that  the  changes  on  which  Great  Britain 
insisted  were  very  drastic.  There  was  a  crisis,  but  negotiation 
followed.  Mr.  O’Higgins  more  than  once  expressed  his  view  of 
what  emerged.  The  result  was  ”  a  strict,  but  fair,  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty.”  Had  circumstances  been  other,  a  more 
acceptable  draft  might  have  been  secured,  with  less  insistence 
on  the  Eoyal  prerogative  of  nominally  appointing  all  Ministers, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  circumstances  were  that  a  Republican 
force  occupied  the  Four  Courts  and  issued  orders  from  its  general 
headquarters  there,  which  orders  were  carried  out.  “There  was 
never  a  time,”  said  Mr.  O’Higgins,  “  we  sat  down  at  the  table 
with  the  British  that  wires  did  not  come  pouring  in  of  British 
soldiers  shot  in  College  Green,  or  raids  across  the  six  counties’ 
border.”  Protestants  were  being  “driven  from  their  homes 
and  from  their  positions  in  greater  numbers  than  I  was  aware  of 
till  quite  recently.”  And  on  the  top  of  all  (though  to  this  Mr. 
O’Higgins  did  not  and  could  not  allude)  Mr.  Collins,  chairman 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  made  a  pact  with  Mr.  de  Valera 
to  form  a  Coalition  Government  with  a  large  element  of  Eepub- 
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licans  in  it.  Naturally,  then,  the  British  representatives  made 
very  sure  that  the  draft  to  which  they  agreed  should  conform  to 
the  position  taken  up  in  the  Treaty,  and  there  were  long  delays; 
the  document  as  agreed  on  only  saw  the  light  on  the  day  when 
voters  went  to  the  polls  for  a  general  election  in  June. 

In  all  that  concerned  the  relation  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 
therefore,  the  DAil  found  the  Constitution  made — a  thing  to  take 
or  leave.  Ministers  were  obhged  to  say,  “  You  have  a  perfect 
right  to  reject  any  of  these  clauses ;  hut  if  you  do,  you  tear  up 
the  Treaty.”  Yet  suppose  all  these  clauses  omitted,  provided 
that  the  Treaty  were  accepted,  the  position  of  Ireland  and  of 
every  and  any  man  in  Ireland  would  be  unchanged  in  any  matter 
of  substance.  The  sole  clause  concerned  with  a  reality  among 
them  is  one  laying  down  that  appeal  should  be  possible  from 
the  highest  Irish  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Even  in  regard  to  that,  appeal  must  only  be  by  special 
leave  of  the  Crown  in  each  instance,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
O’ Higgins,  Irish  Courts  would  not  be  bound  to  regard  any  of 
these  decisions  as  applicable  beyond  the  particular  instance ;  in 
short,  they  would  not  bind  the  Irish  Courts  for  the  future. 

There  was  a  second  category  of  clauses  to  which  Ministers 
also  stood  committed,  but  by  a  most  friendly  obligation.  Presi¬ 
dent  Grifi&th  had  given  pledges  to  certain  representatives  of  the 
Southern  Unionists  that  provisions  which  they  valued  should  be 
adopted.  There  was  no  stipulation  as  to  Proportional  Repre¬ 
sentation,  but  this  form  of  election,  with  its  chance  for  minori¬ 
ties,  had  been  assumed  in  the  discussions.  The  essential  clause 
in  the  pact  set  up  a  Second  Chamber,  composed  on  agreed  prin¬ 
ciples.  These  were  modified  by  the  Ddil,  but  modified  in  the 
sense  of  greater  generosity  towards  those  whom  they  desired,  as 
Mr.  O’Higgins  said,  to  regard  ”  not  as  alien  enemies,  not  as 
planters,  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Irish  nation.”  It  was 
proposed  that  the  Senate  of  sixty  should  contain  two  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  University.  The  DAil  decided  to  give  University 
representation  in  the  elected  House,  and  to  give  three  members 
instead  of  two.  The  Senate  then  became  a  body  chosen,  by  vote 
of  all  voters  on  the  Irish  register  over  thirty  years  of  age,  from  a 
panel  nominated  in  part  by  the  DAil,  in  part  by  the  Senate, 
from  citizens  who  must  be  ‘  ‘  proposed  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  done  honour  to  the  nation  by  reason  of  useful  public  service, 
or  that,  because  of  their  special  qualifications  and  attain¬ 
ments,  they  represent  important  aspects  of  the  nation’s  life.” 
This  body  will  have  the  power  to  review  any  measure  proceeding 
from  the  DAil,  and,  if  necessary,  to  delay  its  passing  for  a  period 
of  nine  months,  except  a  Finance  Bill,  which  it  may  debate,  but 
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cannot  delay  beyond  a  fortnight.  It  can  also  initiate  legislation. 
It  can,  in  case  of  dispute  between  the  Houses,  insist  on  joint 
discussion,  but  not  on  joint  voting.  But  its  most  powerful  func¬ 
tion  is  given  to  it  through  another  provision.  The  referendum 
is  adopted  in  the  Constitution.  The  Senate  cannot  prevent  the 
Bail  from^ passing  any  measure  it  chooses  within  the  year;  but 
it  can,  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  its  members,  insist  that  any 
proposed  measure  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  provision  of  the  referendum, 
generally  regarded  as  ultra-democratic,  is  taken  by  all  parties  in 
Ireland  to  be  conservative  in  its  tendency.  The  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party  made  this  clear.  The  Senate  can  force  an  appeal 
to  the  entire  constituency,  in  whom  peasant  proprietors,  small 
farmers,  and  small  shopkeepers  are  the  preponderating  element. 
It  is  a  check  on  Labour’s  collectivist  ideals.  One  may  note  that 
the  corresponding  provision  of  the  initiative  is  accepted  in  prin¬ 
ciple  provided  that  75,000  voters  shall  demand  to  set  machinery 
in  motion.  The  electorate  is  reckoned  roughly  at  two  millions, 
for  adult  suffrage  is  adopted  with  a  qualifying  age  of  twenty-one. 

The  other  features  which  mark  off  the  Irish  from  the  British 
system  are  few  and  unimportant.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to 
give  Parliament  more  power  over  Ministers ;  the  DAil’s  assent 
must  be  secured  before  war  can  be  undertaken  outside  Ireland. 
When  a  Minister  is  chosen  for  Cabinet  office  the  President  must 
submit  his  name  to  the  Chamber  and  secure  its  assent  before 
the  appointment  can  be  formally  made  through  the  Governor- 
General.  In  the  case  of  certain  Ministers  the  Chamber  itself, 
through  a  representative  committee,  selects  the  nominee.  The 
position  of  these  Ministers  is  unlike  that  of  any  at  Westminster 
and  needs  description. 

The  only  feature  in  the  Ministerial  plan  which  seemed  a 
novelty  was  the  proposed  division  of  the  Ministry  into  Ministers 
who  were  members  of  the  Ddil  and  went  out  of  office  when 
the  President  went,  and  other  Ministers  who  must  not  be 
members  of  the  Ddil,  though  entitled  to  speak  in  it,  and 
who  held  office  for  the  Ddil’s  duration.  The  latter  class  was  to 
be  the  more  numerous.  Ministers,  specially  Mr.  O’Higgins, 
repeatedly  explained  that,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  Irish 
political  life,  they  expected  a  Parliament  not  of  large  parties,  but 
of  small  groups,  and  they  desired  to  stabilise  administration. 
Collective  responsibility  was  to  be  confined  to  four  Ministers  out 
of  twelve.  Discussion  made  it  plain  that  the  House  would  have 
none  of  this.  It  was  used  to  the  doctrine  pf  collective  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  it  was  used  to  thinking  that  if  a  man  could  not  get  into 
Parliament  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  Minister.  Yet  the  case  for 
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individual  responsibility  and  for  avoiding  the  inconveniences  of 
the  party  system  had  made  an  impression,  and  finally  a  com- 
promise  was  reached  which  gave  legal  recognition  to  the  principle 
of  a  Cabinet.  There  is  to  be  an  Executive  Council,  nominated 
by  the  President  from  members  of  the  Ddil,  standing  and  falling 
with  him,  and  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  seven. 
The  total  number  of  Ministers  may  not  exceed  twelve.  Those 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  nominated 
by  a  committee  of  the  Ddil,  shall  hold  office  for  the  duration  of 
Parliament,  unless  forced  to  retire  by  special  vote  of  the  Ddil, 
and  shall  be  individually  responsible  for  their  departments.  It 
is  not  laid  down  that  such  Ministers  must  be  members  of  the 
Ddil,  and  it  is  suggested  that  Functional  or  Vocational  Councils 
may  be  set  up  which  may  recommend  Ministers  in  virtue  of 
special  qualifications;  farmers,  for  instance,  through  their  Voca¬ 
tional  Council,  may  recommend  a  Minister  for  Agriculture. 

How  this  may  work  out  we  do  not  know,  but  all  Ministers 
seemed  to  think  it  unlikely  that  any  person  who  had  not  been 
elected  to  Parliament  would  be  chosen  for  any  Ministry  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  political  position 
may  be  a  good  deal  changed  when  the  first  Senate  comes  into 
being  and  Ireland’s  Parliament  ceases  to  be  a  Single  Chamber 
assembly.  This  Senate  will  differ  from  its  successors  in  the 
manner  of  its  choice.  Of  its  sixty  members,  thirty  members  are 
to  be  nominated  by  the  President,  "  who  shall,”  says  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  "  have  special  regard  to  the  providing  of  representation 
of  groups  and  parties  not  adequately  represented  in  the  Ddil.” 
Thirty  more  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Chamber  on  the  method 
of  Proportional  Representation,  so  that  Sinn  Fdin  could  hardly, 
if  it  desired,  return  thirty  Sinn  Fdiners.  The  debates  of  the  Ddil 
have  had  a  marked  effect,  and  a  tonic  effect,  because  there  has 
been  for  five  years  little  public  discussion  in  the  country.  There 
will  now  be  a  second  public  platform,  with  possibly  a  very 
different  group  of  personages;  and  possibly  one  or  more  may 
acquire  a  prestige  that  will  carry  him  into  Ministerial  office. 

These  seem  to  me  the  salient  points  in  a  document  which  is 
all  the  more  useful,  though  the  less  interesting,  because  its 
framers  have  aimed  at  “putting  down  only  matter  on  which  we 
shall  get  the  broadest  measure  of  assent  and  at  keeping  out  of 
the  Constitution  measures  which  will  stir  up*  controversy  and 
which  will  stir  up  fears.”  It  goes  next  to  Westminster,  to  a 
new  Parliament,  to  be  ”  confirmed  or  registered  or  ratified.”  By 
using  these  words  Mr.  O’Higgins  clearly  meant  that  it  goes  for 
acceptance  or  rejection,  not  for  alteration. 

The  Ddil,  acting  as  a  Constituent  Assembly,  felt  itself  bound 
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to  accept  literally  certain  clauses,  and  admitted  that  to  modify 
these  was  to  tear  up  the  Treaty ;  the  same  DAil  will  hold  that 
since  these  clauses  remain  in  the  Constitution,  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  must  on  its  part  either  register  the  Constitution  or  break 
the  Treaty.  For  nothing  affecting  the  Treaty  has  been  taken 
away  from  what  British  Ministers  accepted,  and  nothing  has 
been  put  in  to  contravene  the  Treaty’s  principles.  If  the  British 
Parliament  should  proceed  to  revise  and  remodel,  thus  trenching 
on  the  free  function  left  to  Ddil  Eireann  as  a  constituent 
assembly,  it  would,  in  the  general  judgment  of  Ireland,  run 
counter  to  the  Treaty,  which  the  DAil  honoured  by  observing 
the  limitations  imposed  in  accordance  with  it.  This  view  is 
conveyed  by  the  form  in  which  the  Constitution  is  presented. 
The  preamble  declares  that  “  DAil  Eireann  sitting  as  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  first  proclaims  the  establishment  of  Saorstdt 
Eireann,  and,  secondly,  decrees  and  enacts”  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  shall  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  Treaty  set  out  in 
the  second  schedule.  If  any  provision  of  the  Constitution,  or  any 
law  made  under  the  Constitution,  is  repugnant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty,  it  shall,  ”  to  the  extent  of  such  repugnancy,”  be 
inoperative.  In  that  case  Parliament  and  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  ”  shall  pass  such  further  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary.” 

This  summary  indicates  sufficiently  that  in  the  Irish  view 
the  British  Parliament  may  legitimately  point  out  anything  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  Treaty  where  it  exists,  and  in  virtue  of  it  may 
refuse  to  register  the  Constitution.  But  to  amend  is  for  Ddil 
Eireann  alone ;  and  unless  where  something  repugnant  to  the 
Treaty  is  shown,  no  one  at  Westminster  has,  in  the  Irish  view, 
the  right  to  demand  amendment. 


Stephen  Gwynn. 
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Socialists  and  the  collectivists  belonging  to  other  schools  of 
thought,  actuated  partly  by  honest  idealism  and  partly  by  envy 
and  malice,  aim  at  equalising  the  fortunes  of  men,  asserting  that 
an  equal  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  will  bring 
prosperity  to  the  masses.  According  to  the  Marxian  teaching, 
capital  is  the  enemy  of  Labour  and  keeps  it  in  poverty.  There¬ 
fore  Capitalism  should  be  overthrown,  and  the  capitalists  should 
be  treated  without  mercy  as  the  enemies  of  society.  British 
organised  labour  has  allowed  itself  to  be  guided  and  controlled 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Class  War.  The  conference  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Labour  Party  held  in  April,  1920,  resolved  : — 

“  This  conference  .  .  .  condemns  all  attempts  to  bring  about  any 
rapprochement  between  Labour  and  Capitalism  or  any  method  of  com¬ 
promise  aimed  at  arriving  at  a  more  amicable  relation  between  Labour 
and  Capitalism  short  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  Capitalist  system.” 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  numerous  delegates  assembled.  It  is  representative  of 
innumerable  similar  declarations  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Social¬ 
ists  proper  and  of  Socialist  Trade  Unionists.  Socialist  labour  has 
declared  war  to  the  death  to  the  capitalists. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  Socialism,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  is  due  to  the  delusion  that  money  is  wealth.  Social¬ 
ists,  whether  actuated  by  philanthropy  or  by  rapacity,  habitually 
compare  the  position  of  the  millionaire  and  the  pauper.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  there  are  untold  millions  in  the  banks, 
which,  if  distributed,  would  abolish  poverty  and  want.  They 
tell  their  followers  that  the  capitalists  are  getting  wealthier  and 
w'ealthier,  that  the  capital  of  limited  companies  and  of  indivi¬ 
duals  is  constantly  increasing,  and  that  the  income  tax  yields 
ever-growing  amounts.  Moreover,  they  protest  that  the  produce 
of  national  labour  is  unfairly  distributed,  that  a  handful  of  capi¬ 
talists  take  the  bulk  of  the  national  income,  while  the  millions  of 
toilers  receive  the  ina<lequate  remainder  and  are  defrauded  of  the 
fruit  of  their  toil.  Most  Socialists  prove  statistically  that  half 
of  the  national  income,  or  more,  is  filched  from  the  workers  by 
the  capitalists  by  quoting  the  opinions  and  the  exact  figures  of 
w^ell-known  economic  writers  and  statisticians,  such  as  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  and  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money,  who  are  advocates  of 
Socialism.  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  of  the  Transport  Workers’ 
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Federation,  who  for  a  long  time  has  preached  Communism,  stated 
in  his  book.  The  New  Labour  Outlook: — 

“  Statisticians  have  computed  that  for  every  £1  worth  of  wealth 
produced  by  human  labour,  58.  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  productive 
classes  in  the  form  of  wages,  while  15s.  foimd  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  recipients  of  rent,  interest  and  pro6t.” 

Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  culture 
and  of  moderation,  wrote  in  his  pamphlet.  Socialism  Made 
Plain  : — 

“  There  are  no  ex6K:t  figures  of  the  proportion  of  wealth  which  is  taken 
by  the  landlords  in  rente  and  the  capitalists  in  dividends,  but  it  would 
be  a  moderate  estimate  to  say  that  these  two  classes  take  between  them 
one-half  of  the  annual  national  wealth  production. 

“  If  one-half  of  the  annual  income  of  the  nation  is  taken  by  those  who 
own  the  land  and  capital,  and  these  constitute  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
population,  it  will  be  quite  clear  to  you  why  the  remaining  four-fifths  are 
relatively  very  poor.  .  .  . 

“  It  is  because  the  land  and  the  industrial  capital  of  the  country  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  a  compewatively  small  number  of  people,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  ownership  they  are  able  to  exact  an  enormous  share  of 
the  wealth  produced.” 

The  masses  are  told  unceasingly  that  they  produce  all  the 
wealth,  that,  owing  to  the  advent  of  machinery,  production  has 
been  vastly  increased,  and  that  there  would  be  abundance  for  all 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  capitalists  take  half,  or  more 
than  half,  of  the  national  income,  that,  if  there  were  an  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  the  national  income,  the  income  of  every 
individual  workman  might  be  doubled.  These  arguments  sound 
exceedingly  plausible,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  have 
proved  exceedingly  effective.  Many  non-Socialists  vaguely  feel 
that  the  contention  of  the  Socialists  is  unsound,  but  they  do  not 
quite  know  how  to  answer  their  arguments.  Some  have  tried 
to  prove  by  elaborate  calculations  that  the  capitalists  do  not 
take  half  the  national  income,  but  only  one-third  or  less.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  capitalists  take  a  smaller 
or  a  greater  percentage  of  the  national  income.  The  weakness 
and  deceptiveness  of  Socialist  reasoning  lies  elsewhere. 

Socialism,  popular  dissatisfaction,  the  differences  existing 
between  employers  and  workers,  and  the  strikes  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  caused  thereby,  are  largely  due  to  the  so-called  science  of 
political  economy.  In  countries  where  a  natural  economy  pre¬ 
vails  Socialism  is  weak  or  is  entirely  absent.  Herdsmen  realise 
that  the  owner  of  a  gigantic  flock  owes  its  possession  to  his 
ability,  and  that  the  produce  of  the  flock  goes  back  to  them. 
They  do  not  envy  the  owner  if  he  has  a  better  house  and  better 
food  or  clothes.  They  realise  that  the  distribution  of  the  animals 
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would  harm  them  because  the  industry  can  be  carried  on  only 
on  a  large  scale.  Similarly,  woodmen  realise  that  forestry  can 
be  carried  on  only  on  a  large  scale.  They  notice  that  the  increas¬ 
ing  wealth  of  the  owner  leads  to  increased  employment  and 
increased  earnings.  However,  even  if  forests  and  flocks  were 
distributed  among  the  workers,  they  would  recognise  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  and  increasing  these  wealth-creating  re¬ 
sources.  They  would  certainly  not  eat  all  the  sheep  or  cut  down 
all  the  forests,  while  in  a  money  economy  property  distributed 
in  the  form  of  money  is  likely  to  be  dissipated.  In  recent  times 
the  natural  economy  in  which  harmony  usually  prevails  between 
employer  and  employed  has  been  replaced  by  a  money  economy. 
The  perfection  of  money  and  of  credit  and  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  trade  owing  to  the  invention  of  railways,  steamships, 
telegraphs,  etc.,  has  enormously  stimulated  the  production  of 
wealth  throughout  the  world  and  has  vastly  enriched  the  peoples. 
Unfortunately,  modem  political  economy,  instead  of  trying  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  business  in  plain  words  understand¬ 
able  to  all,  has  produced  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  economic  affairs.  IVIodem  political 
economy  is  extremely  fond  of  abstractions  and  of  definitions 
clad  in  pseudo-scientific  language,  and  scarcely  two  economists 
agree  in  defining  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  used.  More¬ 
over,  political  economists  habitually  discuss  business  affairs  in 
terms  of  money,  not  in  terms  of  goods,  and  the  result  is  that 
professional  economists,  business  men,  publicists,  and  others  are 
lost  in  a  fog  in  arguing  on  economic  matters.  Besides,  the 
constant  discussion  of  money  and  of  money  problems  induces 
people  to  believe  that  money  is  an  all-important  factor  in  com¬ 
merce,  industry,  and  public  w’elfare,  that  all  ills  of  society  can 
be  remedied  by  manipulating  money  in  some  way  or  other. 
Hence  people  tell  us  that  universal  prosperity  can  be  created 
either  by  introducing  a  pure  gold  standard  or  by  abolishing  it, 
or  that  plenty  will  result  from  increasing  wages,  from  increasing 
taxes,  from  the  cancelling  of  debts,  from  a  capital  levy,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  eyes  of  most,  money  is  wealth,  is  all-powerful. 
The  belief  in  the  power  of  money  resembles  the  medimval  belief 
in  the  virtue  of  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

Largely  owing  to  the  wrong-headedness  of  political  econo¬ 
mists  who  argue  solely  in  abstractions  and  in  terms  of  money, 
the  extraordinary  delusion  has  arisen  that  money  is  wealth.  In 
reality  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Wealth,  capital,  consists  of 
useful  things,  and  of  nothing  else.  Money  by  itself  is  worth 
nothing.  The  wealth  of  nations  and  of  individuals  consists  solely 
in  the  possession  and  control  of  useful  goods,  and  it  is  compara- 
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tively  immaterial  whether  they  employ  paper  or  metal  tokens 
for  the  purpose  of  exchange,  whether  there  is  much  or  little 
money  in  the  country,  whether  wages  are  high  or  low.  National 
prosperity  cannot  be  measured  by  the  money  wage  rates  current, 
but  by  high  consumption.  Nations  which  have  an  abundance  of 
food,  clothes,  house-room,  furniture,  fuel,  etc.,  are  prosperous, 
while  nations  disposing  only  of  an  indifferent  quantity  of  these 
are  poor,  even  if  wages  are  high.  The  most  difficult  and  the 
most  obscure  economic  problems  become  plain,  simple,  and  under¬ 
standable  to  all  as  soon  as  one  eliminates  abstract  terms  and  dis¬ 
cusses  them,  not  in  terms  of  money,  but  in  terms  of  goods.  As 
soon  as  we  do  that,  we  recognise  the  absurdity  of  the  Socialists 
who  hold  up  to  odium  and  contempt  the  capitalists  because 
their  wealth  increases  rapidly  and  because  they  receive  one-third 
or  more  of  the  national  income. 

The  capital  of  a  nation  consists  of  the  machinery  of  business 
and  of  civilisation.  A  large  capital  means  that  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  factories,  railways,  mines,  houses,  roads,  theatres,  etc. 
A  low  national  capital  signifies  that  the  nation  is  poorly  supplied 
with  all  these,  that  the  people  are  backward  and  poor.  Stationari- 
ness  of  capital  signifies  stationariness  in  economic  methods,  signi¬ 
fies  retrogression  in  an  advancing  world,  while  the  rapid  increase 
of  capital  in  a  nation  proclaims  a  similarly  rapid  advance  in  pro¬ 
duction,  in  consumption,  and  in  general  w'ell-being.  In  the 
United  States,  where  the  masses  of  the  people  are  most  prosper¬ 
ous — the  Republic  has  twenty  times  as  many  motor-cars  as  this 
country — there  are  more  millionaires  than  in  all  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  combined,  and  the  rapid  and  practically  un¬ 
checked  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  wealthy  has  brought  about 
the  astonishing  progress  of  the  nation  and  an  unheard-of  degree 
of  general  comfort.  Practically  every  workman  has  a  telephone, 
an  ice  safe,  and  a  piano,  and  half  the  workmen  have  a  motor-car. 

According  to  the  Socialist  critics,  the  rich,  a  very  small 
minority,  receive  one-third,  one-half,  or  even  three-quarters  of 
the  national  income.  At  first  sight  this  seems  a  terrible  injustice 
which  ought  to  be  redressed  by  the  all-powerful  State.  At  first 
sight  it  would  seem  indeed  that  the  poverty  of  the  many  is  due 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  few.  The  income  of  the  w’ealthy,  as 
that  of  the  poor,  consists  in  goods  and  nothing  else,  for  money 
is  an  illusion.  The  rich  may  eat  food  of  better  quality  than  the 
poor,  and  they  may  have  better  and  more  clothes  and  furniture, 
ampler  house-room,  and  so  forth.  However,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  believe  that  the  rich  take  one-third,  one-half,  or  three-quarters 
of  the  food,  clothes,  furniture,  etc.,  produced  by  the  nation,  that 
the  masses  would  be  far  better  off  if  the  rich  were  taxed  out  of 
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their  wealth.  The  rich  take  what  is  at  first  sight  an  unduly 
large  portion  of  the  national  income,  and  they  take  it  in  goods 
and  nothing  else.  What  goods,  then,  do  they  take,  seeing  that 
the  quantity  of  food,  clothes,  etc.,  taken  by  them  is  quite  insigni¬ 
ficant?  They  take  one-third  or  more  of  the  national  income, 
not  in  consumable  goods,  as  do  the  masses,  but  mainly  in  goods 
of  lasting  value.  They  take  it  in  the  form  of  reproductive 
undertakings,  such  as  factories,  railways,  etc.,  and  in  other  more 
or  less  permanent  values,  such  as  houses,  roads,  parks,  public 
baths,  etc.,  which  are  largely  paid  for  out  of  the  taxes  levied  on 
the  income,  etc.,  of  the  rich.  Thus  the  rich,  the  capitalists,  have 
created  and  are  still  creating  the  enterprises  which  supply  the 
masses  not  only  with  employment — employment  is  merely  a 
means  to  an  end  but  not  an  end  in  itself — but  with  food,  clothes, 
fuel,  house-room,  furniture,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  modern  civilised  life. 

If  we  assume  that  the  capitalists  take  indeed  one-third  of  the 
national  income,  we  may  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  workers  are 
employed  in  producing  articles  for  general  consumption,  such  as 
food,  clothes,  etc,,  while  one-third  are  employed  by  the  capitalists 
and  are  engaged  mainly  in  increasing  and  improving  the 
machinery  of  industry  and  of  civilisation.  The  elimination  of 
the  capitalists  and  of  the  profits  made  by  them  would  by  no  means 
improve  the  condition  of  the  nation.  It  would  merely  bring 
national  progress  to  a  complete  standstill  unless  the  functions 
of  the  capitalists  were  taken  over  by  the  State.  If  the  State 
extended  and  improved  railways,  factories,  etc.,  and  did  it  as 
ably  as  it  is  done  by  the  private  capitalists,  which  must  be 
doubted,  one-third  of  the  workers  would  have  to  continue  pro¬ 
ducing  permanent  and  semi-permanent  values,  and  the  output 
of  consumable  goods  would  be  no  greater  than  before.  No  one 
would  be  better  off.  It  is  an  illusion  to  believe  that  the  position 
of  the  workers  can  be  improved  by  increasing  wages,  by  seizing 
bank  deposits  or  by  expropriating  the  capitalists.  Increased 
prosperity  means  increased  consumption,  and  an  increased  con¬ 
sumption  is  of  course  possible  only  if  there  is  an  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  Even  the  ablest  organiser  cannot  distribute  goods 
which  are  not  there.  However,  Socialist  agitators  may  never¬ 
theless  continue  promising  that  a  redistribution  of  the  national 
wealth  and  income  will  miraculously  double  the  number  of  loaves 
at  the  baker’s,  the  quantity  of  clothes  at  the  shop,  and  the  store 
of  coal  at  the  coal  merchant’s. 

Practically  all  portable  wealth  in  the  form  of  money,  bills, 
stocks  and  shares,  etc.,  is  issued  against  goods  and  other  tangible 
values.  Money  at  the  banks  and  securities  are  as  unsubstantial 
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as  the  reflection  of  one’s  face  in  a  mirror.  Against  the  gigantic 
balances  and  deposits  at  the  banks  there  is  practically  an  equally 
large  amount  of  loans.  After  all,  every  deposit  creates  a  loan  and 
every  loan  a  deposit.  It  is  a  delusion  to  believe  that  the  banks 
contain  untold  millions  of  real  wealth.  In  their  vaults  there  is 
nothing  tangible  that  can  be  confiscated  and  distributed  except 
a  relatively  trifling  quantity  of  gold,  plate,  jewellery,  etc. 

The  only  things  which  capitalists  possess  and  which  can  be 
seized  and  distributed  are  real  values,  such  as  their  land,  houses, 
machinery,  furniture,  food  and  clothes.  The  supply  of  consum¬ 
able  goods  for  the  masses  and  of  house-room  cannot  be  increased 
by  taxing  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do,  but  by  driving  them  out  of 
their  houses  and  starving  them,  as  has  been  done  in  Russia. 
However,  as  the  number  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  is  small,  as 
their  houses  are  few,  and  as  their  consumption  of  food,  clothes, 
etc.,  is  quite  insignificant,  the  general  supply  of  consumable 
articles  would  be  increased  only  in  the  most  negligible  manner 
during  the  brief  confiscation  period. 

The  rich,  far  from  consuming  one-third  or  more  of  the  national 
income,  consume  a  mere  trifle,  and  if  they  are  better  fed,  clothed 
and  housed,  and  enjoy  certain  luxuries,  that  advantage  is  a  very 
cheap  remuneration  for  the  services  they  render.  They  are  the 
expert  organisers  of  industry  and  the  caretakers  of  the  machinery 
^of  production  who  are  paid  by  results,  and  every  increase  in  their 
capital  is  a  national  benefit  because  it  is  represented  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  national  machinery  of  production  and 
distribution.  Great  Britain  suffers  not  from  the  over-develop¬ 
ment  of  capitalism  but  from  its  under-development.  Our  fac¬ 
tories,  railways,  etc.,  are  terribly  behindhand  largely  because  the 
accumulation  of  capital  has  been  checked  by  socialist  labour. 
The  fact  that  wealth  is  an  illusion  and  that  the  wealth  of  the 
wealthy  merely  enables  the  masses  to  live  well  and  to  multiply 
is  stated  in  Ecclesiastes  in  the  words  :  — 

“  He  that  loveth  silver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver  ;  nor  he  that 
loveth  abundance  with  increase  :  this  also  is  vanity.  When  goods  increase, 
they  are  increeued  that  eat  them ;  and  what  advantage  is  there  to  the 
owner  thereof,  saving  the  beholding  of  them  with  his  eyes  ?  ” 

The  writer  of  these  lines  had  a  better  knowledge  of  economic 
realities  than  most  political  economists  of  the  present  age. 

National  wealth  consists  in  useful  goods  and  nothing  else.  An 
individual  can  be  enriched  by  doubling  his  money,  but  a  nation 
cannot  be  enriched  by  doubling  wages.  A  nation  can  be  made 
more  prosperous  only  by  increased  production  which  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  increased  consumption.  Socialist  agitators  and  labour  leaders 
deliberately  delude  the  masses  in  promising  them  general  pros- 
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perity  by  an  increase  of  wages  all  round  accompanied  by  shorter 
hours  and  by  transferring  millions  of  money  from  the  rich  to  the 
poor.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  general  increase  in  wages,  whether 
accompanied  by  confiscation  or  not,  far  from  increasing  general 
prosperity,  would  create  general  want  and  possibly  starvation. 
A  general  advance  in  wages  or  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  of 
the  wealthy  in  some  form  or  other  would  delude  the  masses  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  better  off.  They  would  want  to  consume 
more,  work  less,  and  have  an  easy  time.  The  shops  and  ware¬ 
houses  would  soon  be  emptied  of  their  contents  and,  owing  to  the 
falling  off  of  production,  there  would  be  a  general  scarcity  which 
would  cause  prices  to  rise  far  more  quickly  than  wages.  Foreign 
nations  are  paid  with  British  exports  for  the  food  and  raw 
materials  they  send  us.  The  decline  in  production  would  reduce 
with  exports  our  imports,  and  might  bring  them  in  the  end  to  a 
complete  standstill.  The  nation  would  starve. 

The  fact  that  tampering  with  national  finances  and  trying  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  workers  by  giving  them  more  money  inevit¬ 
ably  leads  to  shortage,  want  and  general  misery  has  been  shown 
on  the  Continent.  After  the  war  the  German  land  Austrian 
Governments  tried  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  workers  by  raising 
their  money  wages.  The  money  required  was  obtained  by  plun¬ 
dering  the  rich  and  by  printing  unlimited  notes.  The  result  has 
been  a  general  decline  in  production.  Austrian  production  is 
only  equal  to  about  half  the  pre-war  production,  as  I  showed  in  an 
article  published  in  the  October  issue  of  this  Eeview.  Allowing 
for  the  lost  territories,  Germany’s  production  is  only  equal  to 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  output.  In  both  countries  con¬ 
sumption  on  the  part  of  the  workers  is  high.  Both  nations  spend 
more  than  they  earn.  Austria  and  Germany  are  threatened  with 
starvation  and  are  pleading  for  foreign  help  because  the  working 
masses,  deluded  by  high  paper  wages,  consume  considerably  more 
than  they  produce,  and  are  therefore  consuming  the  national  capi¬ 
tal,  the  indispensable  reserves.  British  experience  also  has  shown 
the  danger  of  trying  to  distribute  wealth  which  is  not  there. 
During  the  post-war  boom  wages  rose  rapidly  owing  to  Socialist 
pressure,  while  production  declined.  There  was  no  unemploy¬ 
ment,  but  the  nation  spent  more  than  it  earned,  consumed  more 
than  it  produced.  If  things  had  been  allowed  to  continue, 
England  would  now  be  in  the  same  position  as  Germany  and 
Austria.  Although  the  w'orkers  in  Germany  and  Austria  are 
fully  employed  while  in  this  country  the  registered  and  unregis¬ 
tered  unemployed  number  about  2,000,000,  the  position  of  the 
British  masses  is  far  better  than  that  of  the  Germans  and  Aus¬ 
trians.  The  reduced  number  of  British  w^orkers  produces  far 
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more  than  did  the  vastly  greater  numbers  employed  during  the 
post-war  boom.  Hence  there  are  more  goods  for  general  con¬ 
sumption  than  there  were  during  the  time  when  rapidly  rising 
wages  created  the  delusion  of  wealth  among  the  people. 

The  Socialist  labour  leaders  know  quite  well  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  masses  cannot  be  increased  by  taxation  tricks,  but  only  by 
greatly  increased  production.  How  terribly  behindhand  this 
country  is  with  regard  to  the  productivity  of  labour  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures  extracted  from  the  only  British  census 
of  production  and  the  American  census  of  production  nearest  in 
date  : — 

No.  of  Workers.  Value  of  Products. 
American  industries  in  1909  ...  6,615,046  £4,134,421,000 

British  industries  in  1907  ...  ...  6,019,746  £1,617,340,000 

Since  the  time  when  the  censuses  of  production  were  taken  the 
position  has  changed  still  further  to  England’s  disadvantage.  On 
a  general  average  one  American  worker  produces  as  much  as  three 
British  workers.  The  goods  produced  have,  of  course,  to  be  con¬ 
sumed.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  American  workers  are  three 
times  as  well  off  as  the  British  and  that  they  possess  not  only  a 
standard  of  living  which  is  undreamt  of  over  here,  but  that 
millions  of  them  have  become  capitalists  on  a  not  inconsiderable 
scale.  The  trebling  of  British  production  by  raising  output  per 
worker  to  the  American  standard  would  treble  national  wealth 
and  income,  would  treble  the  quantity  of  consumable  goods  avail¬ 
able  for  the  people,  and  would  automatically  reduce  to  one-third 
the  weight  of  our  national  debt  and  of  taxation.  The  trebling  of 
production  w'ould  obviously  be  far  more  potent  for  relieving  the 
financial  pressure  upon  this  country  than  a  levy  on  capital  or  the 
cancellation  of  the  war  debt  which  would  bring  with  it  only 
imaginary  benefits  because  it  would  in  no  way  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumable  goods. 

The  intellectual  leaders  of  the  Socialist  and  Labour  Parties  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  national  prosperity  cannot  be  increased  by 
juggling  with  money  but  only  by  increased  production.  Never¬ 
theless  they  advocate  enriching  the  people  by  financial  trickery 
because  to  the  individual  abundance  of  money  means  abundance 
of  actual  wealth.  Obviously  the  advocates  of  confiscation  despise 
their  followers  and  think  mundus  vult  decipi,  ergo  decipiatur. 
The  manifesto  and  programme  published  by  the  Labour 
Party  towards  the  end  of  October  promises  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  masses  by  lavish  expenditure  and  to  obtain  the 
means  for  carrying  out  their  intention  by  a  levy  on  capital  and 
vastly  increased  taxation.  We  read  in  that  most  interesting 
statement : — 
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"  Labour  wants  to  increase  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  poor 
by  better  housing,  better  schooling,  better  living,  better  health,  more 
leisure,  more  freedom,  more  opportunities  for  enjoying  the  good  tilings 
of  life.  Labour  means  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  wealth  produced  by  the  common  effort  of  the  workers  by  hand  and 
brain.  .  .  . 

“  Labour  recognises  the  urgent  need  of  lifting  from  the  treuie  and 
industry  of  the  country  the  dead-weight  burden  of  the  Nationeil  Debt. 
It  therefore  proposes  the  creation  of  a  War  Redemption  Fund  by  a 
special  graduated  levy  on  fortimes  exceeding  £5,000. 

“  Labour  proposes  an  increase  of  the  death  duties  on  large  estates  and 
of  the  super-tax  on  large  incomes.  Incomes  below  £250  a  year  would  be 
exempt  from  taxation. 

“  Labour  is  in  principle  opposed  to  indirect  taxation.  It  stands  for  an 
untaxed  breakfast  table,  and  wishes  to  free  trade  and  industry  from  all 
burdensome  imposts,  whether  customs,  excise  or  stamp  duties.” 

The  Labour  manifesto  promises  ‘  ‘  to  increase  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  poor  by  better  housing,  better  schooling,  better 
living,  better  health,”  etc.  It  promises  a  great  increase  in  the 
supply  of  goods  produced  by  labour,  and  that  vastly  greater  supply 
is  to  be  provided  although  production  will  be  diminished  very 
greatly  if  the  promise  of  ‘‘more  leisure,  more  freedom,  more 
opportunities  for  enjoying  the  good  things  of  this  life  ”  is 
redeemed.  And  how  is  the  supply  of  goods  to  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased?  By  ‘‘  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth  pro¬ 
duced.”  Of  the  consumable  wealth  produced  the  capitalists,  the 
rich  and  the  well-to-do,  take  an  infinitesimal  fraction.  The  bulk 
of  their  apparently  large  income  is  applied  to  reproductive  pur¬ 
poses  and  to  public  works  for  which  they  pay  in  the  form  of  taxes. 
The  promise  of  greatly  increasing  the  stock  of  consumable  goods 
by  distributing  money  is  sheer  humbug,  is  a  cruel  and  deliberate 
deception  practised  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  who  unthink¬ 
ingly  mistake  money  for  wealth. 

In  the  second  paragraph  quoted  the  Labour  Party  promises  to 
carry  out  the  distribution  of  wealth  by  a  levy  on  capital,  and 
states  explicitly  that  this  is  to  be  done  because  of  ‘‘  the  urgent 
need  of  lifting  from  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  the 
dead- weight  burden  of  the  National  Debt.”  According  to  the 
‘‘  Labour  Speaker’s  Handbook,”  just  published  by  the  Labour 
Party,  ‘‘the  levy  should  be  devised  to  raise  at  least 
^4, 000 ,000 ,000.”  Business  men  are  excellent  judges  of  business 
matters.  They  know,  or  they  feel  instinctively,  where  their  profit 
lies.  The  fact  that  the  possibility  of  a  capital  levy  is  viewed  with 
the  greatest  consternation  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  suffices  to  prove  that  a  levy,  far  from  benefiting  trade 
and  industry,  w’ould  be  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  business  of  the 
country. 
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The  advocates  of  a  capital  levy  habitually  state  that  such  a  levy 
is  merely  an  income 'tax  in  another  form,  that  many  people  will 
prefer  paying,  let  us  say,  ten  years’  income  tax  at  once  by  hand¬ 
ing  over  securities  or  by  some  other  means.  There  might  he 
something  in  favour  of  a  gigantic  capital  levy  if  it  were  to  he 
indeed  a  commuted  income  tax,  if  it  were  accompanied  either  hy 
the  abolition  or  by  the  drastic  reduction  of  the  income  tax  and 
other  direct  taxes.  However,  that  is  by  no  means  the  idea  of  the 
Labour  Party,  for  the  manifesto  expressly  states  : — 

“  Labour  proposes  an  increase  of  the  death  duties  on  large  estates 
and  of  the  super-tax  on  largo  incomes.” 

Pretending  to  aim  at  lightening  the  national  tax  burden  for  the 
benefit  of  trade  and  industry,  the  Labour  Party  proposes  to 
increase  it  gigantically. 

In  the  last  two  paragraphs  quoted  the  Labour  manifesto  promises 
to  “  exempt  incomes  below  £250  a  year  from  taxation,”  and 
promises  ”  an  untaxed  breakfast  table  ”  and  ”  freeing  trade  and 
industry  from  customs,  excise  or  stamp  duties.”  The  cost  of 
living  is  to  he  greatly  cheapened  by  manipulating  figures. 
General  prosperity  is  to  be  brought  about  not  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  men  desire,  but  by  distributing  bits  of 
paper,  and  the  deluded  masses  are  told  that  plenty  will  he  created 
by  financial  legerdemain.  In  their  desire  to  win  the  support  of  the 
short-sighted  and  selfish,  the  Labour  leaders  promise  not  only  that 
the  masses  should  be  freed  from  direct  taxation  but  even  from 
the  taxes  upon  tobacco  and  amusements.  The  ”  Labour  Speaker’s 
Handbook  ”  tells  us  : — 

“  Tobacco  has  come  to  take  the  place  of  a  conventional  necessity  to 
many.  The  present  rate  of  taxation  is  very  high  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
war  rate  and  the  Labovur  Party  recommends  its  reduction  by  half. 

“  The  entertainments  tax  is  indefensible  for  it  is  little  better  than  the 
bad  old  *  tax  on  knowledge.’  Drama,  music  and  even  the  cinema  eire 
agencies  which  the  State  should  encourage.” 

Despising  the  masses  and  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  the 
short-sightedness  of  the  workers,  the  Labour  leaders  tell  us  that  all 
the  wage  earners  would  immediately  be  far  better  off  by  a  levy 
on  capital.  The  “Labour  Speaker’s  Handbook”  gravely  in¬ 
forms  us  : — 

“  A  levy  of  £4,000,000,000  would  reduce  national  expenditure  by  over 
£200,000,000  a  year.  .  .  .  To  a  working  class  family  of  five  persons  this 
would  mean  a  saving  of  4s.  a  week.  Also  most  professional  men,  shop¬ 
keepers,  small  business  men  and  many  others  would  gain  by  the  levy.” 

That  assertion  may  seem  very  plausible  to  those  who  argue  in 
abstract  terms  and  in  terms  of  money,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
delusion  and  a  fraud  becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  we  consider  the 
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problem  in  terms  of  goods.  Supposing  a  levy  had  been  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  in  some  way  or  other  every  working  class  family  was 
given  “  a  saving  of  4s.  a  week,”  the  delighted  recipients  of  the 
Labour  Government’s  bounty  would  presumably  wish  to  increase 
their  expenditure  on  food,  clothes,  furniture,  etc.  There  would 
be  an  increased  demand,  but  unless  there  was  at  the  same  time 
an  increased  production,  that  increased  demand  would  lead  merely 
to  a  shortage  of  goods,  especially  if  the  paper  benefit  obtained  by 
financial  jugglery  was  accompanied  by  the  very  real  disadvantage 
of  diminished  exertion  and  production.  The  4s.  benefit  might 
then  become  equivalent  to  a  very  considerable  weekly  loss. 

The  champions  of  a  levy  on  capital  assert  that  that  measure  is 
due  not  only  in  order  to  benefit  trade  and  industry,  but  also  on 
account  of  social  justice.  The  “Labour  Speaker’s  Handbook” 
states  in  the  thickest  type  : — 

“  One-fifteenth  of  the  interest  annually  paid  on  debt  goes  to  the 
workers  and  fourteen-fifteenths  to  the  property  owners.” 

That  assertion  is  utterly  and  absurdly  untrue,  but  even  if  it 
were  correct  it  would  not  follow  that  the  capitalists  enjoyed  gigan¬ 
tic  benefits  at  the  cost  of  Labour.  Money  itself  is  worth  nothing. 
The  only  things  worth  having  are  the  things  which  money  will 
buy.  The  bulk  of  the  interest  received  by  the  capitalistic  holders 
of  war  debt  is  not  spent  in  riotous  living  but  is  returned  to  the 
State  and  to  the  nation  partly  in  the  form  of  maintaining  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  economic  outfit  of  the  country,  partly  in  creating 
non-reproductive  works,  such  as  roads  and  other  public  under¬ 
takings  which  are  financed  from  taxes. 

The  redistribution  of  wealth  seems  easy,  practicable  and  bene¬ 
ficial  when  considered  in  terms  of  money.  It  is  seen  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  and  harmful  when  considered  in  terms  of 
goods.  The  real  capital  of  the  capitalists  consists  in  factories, 
railways  and  so  forth.  A  general  distribution  could  be  effected 
by  issuing  shares  against  these  undertakings  and  distributing 
them  among  all  the  people.  Everybody  would  get  his  dividends, 
but  these  dividends  would  buy  no  more  goods  unless  more  goods 
were  produced,  and  if  the  factories  and  railways  should  be  less 
efficiently  run,  and  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case,  they 
would  deteriorate,  production  would  decline  and  the  masses  would 
suffer. 

The  redistribution  of  wealth  and  income  might  be  beneficial 
if  there  were  a  huge  number  of  idlers  for  whom  the  working 
masses  have  to  provide  with  their  labour.  There  is  no  such  class. 
The  wealthy  idlers  are  few,  and  they  are  rapidly  being  taxed  out 
of  existence.  The  fact  that  the  British  capitalists,  the  people 
who  have  created  and  are  extending  the  national  economic  out- 
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fit,  are  being  impoverished  at  an  alarming  rate  can  be  seen  by  this, 
that  the  so-called  rich  everywhere  are  forced  to  sell  not  only  their 
parks,  country  houses,  town  houses,  jewellery,  plate  and  furni¬ 
ture,  but  even  their  painted  ancestors.  Nevertheless  the  leaders 
of  the  Labour  Party  tell  their  followers  that  there  is  houndless 
wealth  which  can  he  seized  and  distributed,  and  they  point  to 
the  money  in  the  banks  as  wealth,  although  that  wealth  is  as 
unsubstantial  as  the  rainbow.  Unfortunately  the  money  mirage 
deludes  not  only  the  working  masses  but  others  as  well.  During 
the  great  housing  campaign  investors  were  urged  to  lend  money 
by  posters  bearing  the  legend  “Money  huilds  houses.”  Money 
does  not  huild  houses,  hut  bricklayers  do.  The  refusal  of  brick¬ 
layers  to  play  their  part  has  caused  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
houses,  and  a  scarcity  of  employment  and  of  consumable  goods 
of  every  kind  has  been  created  by  the  insane  policy  of  organised 
labour  which  demands  high  wages,  a  high  standard  of  living,  an 
abundance  of  necessary  and  useful  goods  while  refusing  to  provide 
that  abundance.  The  money  delusion  is  responsible  for  ca’  canny 
and  for  unemployment  and  want. 

Organised  labour  has  cut  its  own  throat  by  deliberate  under¬ 
production,  Between  1880  and  1918  coal  production  per  worker 
per  day  has  declined  in  this  country  from  1.33  tons  to  0.80  ton, 
notwithstanding  vastly  improved  methods  of  production  and 
machinery.  An  American  miner  produces  as  much  coal  per  day 
as  an  English  miner  produces  per  week.  Production  per  worker 
in  all  industries  has  been  far  lower  after  the  war  than  it  was 
before  the  war.  There  are  less  goods  to  be  consumed  because  less 
is  being  produced,  and  the  distribution  of  bits  of  paper  will  not 
convert  scarcity  into  plenty.  Scarcity  and  want  have  been  created 
not  only  by  deliberate  idling  but  by  wanton  strikes  of  unparalleled 
magnitude  which  brought  production  to  a  standstill.  According 
to  the  “  Labour  Speaker’s  Handbook,”  the  effect  of  strikes  has 
been  as  follows  : — 


Workers  Involved. 

Working  Da5rs  I^ost. 

1918 

1,142,000 

6,332,000 

1919 

2,676,000 

34,903,000 

1920 

1,937,000 

27,111,000 

1921 

1,773,000 

86,000,000 

Misled  by  the  money  delusion,  the  workers  have  tried  to  improve 
their  position  by  stopping  output,  whereby  they  created  the  very 
scarcity  of  goods  of  which  they  complain.  The  "  Labour 
Speaker’s  Handbook,”  commenting  on  the  wanton  and  wicked 
post-war  strikes,  states  : — 

“  The  comparatively  small  number  of  strikes  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  period  of  economic  readjustment  were  not  strikes  against  the 
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community.  They  arose  from  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  community  from 
the  rapacity  of  the  exploiting  class'' 

Strikes  of  unprecedented  extent  and  duration,  in  the  course  of 
which  labour  leaders  tried  to  starve  the  nation  by  depriving  it  of 
railway  transport  and  fuel,  are  declared  to  have  been  “  compara¬ 
tively  small”  and  ‘‘necessary  for  protecting  the  community.” 
The  italics  are  in  the  original. 

The  Socialist  labour  leaders  know  quite  well  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  want  are  due  to  under-production,  that  intensive  output 
produces  abundance  and  cheapness,  that  the  workers  are  most 
prosperous  when  the  capitalist  employers  are  rnost  prosperous, 
and  that  labour  receives  the  greatest  rewards  in  enterprises  which 
do  not  tolerate  trade  unions,  for  these  exist  mainly  for  hampering 
and  restricting  production,  for  creating  scarcity  and  want  with 
a  view  to  increase  money  wages.  The  Ford  Company  belongs  to 
the  Ford  family.  Henry  Ford  started  life  as  the  son  of  a  poor 
farmer.  He  produces  at  present  150,000  motor  cars  per  month, 
more  than  half  of  the  world’s  output.  He  has  become  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  America.  His  works  are  worth  more  than 
^6100,000,000.  He  pays  the  highest  wages  in  the  world.  The 
unskilled  workers  receive  a  minimum  of  $6.0,  or  268.  per  day. 
He  employs  directly  100,000  men  and  gives  work  indirectly  to 
about  2,000,000.  With  the  highest  profits  and  the  highest  wages 
in  the  world  he  produces  the  cheapest  motor  car.  At  present  the 
Ford  car  is  sold  on  the  other  side  at  $269,  or  about  d660.  Mr.  Ford 
does  not  tolerate  trade  unions.  It  is  worth  noting  that  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  unemployment  is  greatest  in  that  country 
where  the  trade  unions  are  strongest.  The  one  is  the  consequence 
of  the  other. 

The  Socialist  labour  leaders  are  of  course  fully  aware  that  the 
masses  can  be  made  more  prosperous  not  by  redistributing  imagin¬ 
ary  wealth  but  by  increased  production.  The  same  labour  leaders 
who  pretend  now  that  the  prosperity  of  the  masses  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  seizing  and  distributing  the  money  of  the  classes, 
published  after  the  war  proclamations  under  headings  such  as 
”  The  Gate  to  More,”  ‘‘  The  Road  to  Prosperity,”  etc.,  on  posters 
in  which  the  workers  were  told  that  they  could  improve  their 
conditions  only  by  greatly  improved  output. 

A  levy  on  capital,  far  from  benefiting  trade  and  industry,  would 
bring  the  gigantic  economic  machinery  of  the  country  crashing 
to  the  ground.  That  can  easily  be  shown  by  considerine  the 
practical  consequences  of  such  a  measure. 

The  Socialists  and  a  great  many  non-Socialists,  thinking  in 
terms  of  money,  believe  that  the  war  has  vastly  enriched  the 
capitalists.  The  ” Labour  Speaker’s  Handbook”  states: — 
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“  The  immense  amount  paid  for  war  goes  into  somebody’s  pocket. 
One-fifteenth  of  the  interest  annually  paid  on  debt  goes  to  the  workers 
and  fourteen-fifteenths  to  the  property  owners.  The  tribute  of  luxuries 
obtsuned  by  weeJthy  bond-holders  represents  a  larger  and  leurger  part 
of  the  nation’s  production.  For  this  reason  the  milk  grant  for  poor  mothers 
is  to  be  cut  down  and  the  education  of  the  people’s  children  reduced.” 

The  Socialist  paper  Forward,  of  November  4th,  stated  in  large 
print : — 

”  The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  declared  to  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  War-Time  Increases  of  Wealth  that  the  value  of 
weu:  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals  was  £5,065,000,000  greater  than  it 
was  in  1914.” 

The  great  Government  experts,  like  ignorant  Socialist 
spouters,  foolishly  mistook  a  temporary  inflation  for  an  increase 
of  actual  wealth.  They,  also,  were  short-sighted  enough  to 
believe  that  money  represented  by  nothing  tangible  is  w^ealth. 
The  war,  far  from  having  enriched  the  nation  and  the  capitalists, 
has  greatly  impoverished  them.  It  is  true  that  the  nation,  and 
not  only  the  rich,  has  taken  up  thousands  of  millions  of  Govern¬ 
ment  stock.  However,  it  has  done  so  by  selling  gigantic 
quantities  of  American,  Colonial,  and  foreign  securities  which 
represented,  and  therefore  actually  were  equivalent  to,  tangible 
wealth  such  as  railways,  factories,  etc.  Besides,  countless 
British  domestic  undertakings  have  been  sold  to  America,  and 
the  wealth-producing  British  funds  held  abroad  have  been 
reduced  to  the  utmost.  The  nation  has  thus  parted  with  an 
immense  portion  of  its  substantial  wealth  and  has  got  in  exchange 
pieces  of  paper  called  Government  loans.  On  paper  the  nation 
is  as  rich  as  before  the  war  and  probably  richer,  but  it  is  infinitely 
ixx>rer  in  its  possession  and  control  of  real  values.  The  heavy 
interest  payments  on  the  National  Debt,  far  from  crippling  the 
national  economy,  are  a  blessing.  They  compel  the  nation  to 
save  with  a  view  to  re-establishing  its  pre-war  possession  of  real 
values,  for  the  bulk  of  the  £300,000,000  or  so  paid  in  yearly 
interest  on  the  National  Debt  is  not  spent  in  riotous  living  by 
the  few,  but  serves  to  regain  for  this  country  the  reproductive 
undertakings  which  it  has  lost  during  the  war. 

The  Government  induced  people  to  subscribe  to  War  Loans 
with  money  borrowed  from  the  banks.  Large  quantities  of 
Government  stocks  are  still  pawned  with  the  banks.  The  belief 
that  the  British  Government  would  meet  its  engagements  under 
all  circumstances  induced  Americans  and  other  foreigners  to  take 
up  vast  amounts.  The  result  has  been  that  a  gigantic  quantity 
of  British  Government  stock  has  gone  into  national  and  inter¬ 
national  circulation,  where  it  plays  a  part  similar  to  that  of  our 
banknotes.  The  slightest  doubt  in  the  soundness  of  our  Govern- 
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merit  bonds  would  be  as  fatal  to  British  business  as  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  soundness  of  our  banknotes,  Treasury  notes,  etc. 

The  savings  and  reserves  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  the 
reserves  of  our  banks,  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
of  countless  factories  and  other  undeiiiakings,  consist  of  War 
Bonds  and  other  Government  stock.  The  capitalists,  as  has 
previously  been  shown,  have  no  surplus  from  which  to  pay  a 
capital  levy  or  greatly  increased  taxes.  Therefore  a  levy,  even 
in  the  form  of  handing  over  War  Bonds  and  other  securities, 
would  immediately  cripple  all  those  compelled  to  pay  it.  There 
would  be  an  immediate  rush  to  sell  Government  stocks  of 
all  kinds,  partly  in  order  to  transfer  money  abroad  so  as  to  escape 
confiscation,  partly  because  business  men  would  want  to 
strengthen  their  liquid  resources  in  view  of  the  prospective 
demands  for  payments  on  account  of  the  levy.  Our  War 
Bonds,  which  stand  at  present  about  par,  would  suddenly  fall 
very  heavily  and  become  unsaleable.  At  one  stroke  all  our  banks, 
savings  banks,  and  insurance  companies  would  be  insolvent 
because  their  principal  assets  had  almost  vanished.  There  would 
be  a  run  on  all  the  banks  and  the  savings  banks,  and  the  pressure 
of  sales  on  domestic  account  would  be  increased  by  huge  orders 
for  sale  at  any  price  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

The  price  of  Government  stocks,  the  exchange  rates,  and 
national  and  individual  credit  would  suddenly  collapse.  The 
pound  would  go  the  way  of  the  mark  and  of  the  crown. 
American  merchants  would  refuse  to  send  us  the  wheat,  cotton, 
meat,  oil,  etc.,  which  we  require,  except  against  gold,  which 
we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain.  The  Empire  States  likewise 
would  not  send  us  the  food,  wool,  copper,  etc.,  which  we 
need.  A  capital  levy  would  bring  the  huge  machinery  of 
credit,  production,  and  commerce  crashing  to  the  ground.  In 
a  few  weeks  our  slender  food  reserves  would  be  exhausted.  The 
land  would  be  in  the  grip  of  despair,  ruin,  civil  war,  and  anarchy. 
This  orderly  nation  would  become  a  starving  and  murderous 
rabble.  English  civilisation  would  collapse.  These  would  be 
the  consequences  of  a  policy  which  cranks  and  criminals  have 
devised  and  which  Socialist  labour  leaders  have  taken  up  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  power.  The  ultimate  cause  of  the  collapse, 
and  perhaps  of  the  destruction,  of  the  nation  would  be  the 
delusion  that  money  is  wealth,  that  all  can  be  made  prosperous 
by  the  easy  process  of  taking  bits  of  paper  from  one  section  of 
the  community  and  handing  them  over  to  another  section  of  the 
community. 


J.  Ellis  Barker. 


LABOUR  AND  AGRICULTURE  :  A  POLITICAL 
PROGRAMME. 


Fob  a  long  time  the  Labour  Party  had  no  agricultural  pohcy. 
Urban  in  its  origin,  urban  in  its  mentality  and  outlook,  concerned 
chiefly  with  problems  of  the  factory  and  the  town,  the  Party 
never  really  envisaged  the  countryside.  Its  ranks  have  been 
recruited  from  those  who  have  been  brought  up  amid  the  results 
of  the  pressure  of  commercial  life,  and  from  the  legions  of 
doctrinaires  who  are  ready  to  lay  down  any  proposition  that  con¬ 
forms  to  the  teaching  of  the  text-books,  and  are  prepared  to  shape 
all  facts  to  suit  the  theories.  It  is  only  of  late  that  the  Labour 
Party  would  seem  to  have  realised  the  necessity  for  extending 
its  boundaries  and  embracing  the  agricultural  workers,  whose 
long  night  of  oppression  seemed  to  be  waning  when  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Wages  Board  was  established. 

The  collapse  of  the  Agriculture  Act  and  the  consequent  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Wages  Board  created,  very  naturally,  an 
immense  discontent  in  rural  circles,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Labour  Party  should  have  come  for^'ard  with  an  attempt  to 
take  full  political  advantage  of  a  situation  that  is  bound  to  favour 
them.  There  is  a  very  large  body  of  voters  to  be  captured.  The 
Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  and  the  agricultural  side  of  the 
National  Workers’  Union  number  in  all  upwards  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  to  a  majority  of  these  men  must  be  added 
the  wives,  many  of  whom  possess  a  vote.  In  all  probability  there 
are  half  a  million  votes  to  be  w’on  by  the  Labour  Party,  and  in 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  statement  of 
policy  with  regard  to  agriculture  and  rural  life  issued  from  the 
head  office  with  the  title  :  “The  Labour  Party  and  the  Country¬ 
side.” 

The  platform  consists  of  twelve  planks.  They  are  a  National 
Policy,  the  Abolition  of  the  Landlord,  Councils  for  Agriculture, 
Legal  Minimum  Wage,  Workers’  Control,  Co-operation,  Free 
Cottages  and  more  of  them.  Game  Law  Revision,  Security  of 
Tenure  for  All,  Reform  of  Assessment  and  Rating,  Free  Trade, 
and  Better  Living. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  only  the  Labour  Party  has  issued  an 
agricultural  progi-amrae.  Neither  the  Coalition  nor  the  parties 
released  by  its  dissolution  can  show  anything  of  the  kind.  We 
are  told  that  the  platform  just  referred  to  has  been  built  after 
close  and  serious  discussion  among  all  interested  in  agriculture 
and  labour,  the  discussion  having  taken  place  at  a  series  of  con- 
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ferences.  The  National  Executive  of  the  Labour  Party  recently 
endorsed  the  conclusions  of  these  “practical  countrymen,”  and 
they  are  to  be  taken  as  expressing  the  principles  upon  which  all 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  elected  to  Parliament  in  the 
Labour  interest  will  seek  to  deal  with  agricultural  and  other  rural 
problems. 

Now  in  criticising  the  proposals  put  forward'  in  the  pamphlet 
under  notice  there  is  no  desire  to  check  the  progress  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer,  or  hinder  directly  or  indirectly  any  steps  that 
may  be  in  contemplation  for  the  betterment  of  his  hard  lot.  No 
man  can  fail  to  be  in  sympathy  with  labour  when  he  has  spent 
thirty  years  among  the  toilers  of  the  land,  sometimes  working 
with  them  side  by  side,  counting  many  of  them  as  friends,  and 
pleading  their  cause  at  a  time  when  apparently  it  was  not  worth 
any  support,  since  none  would  listen  to  the  plea.  The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  farm  hand  has  worked,  particularly  in 
the  southern  half  of  England,  have  been  tragic  :  the  term  is  not 
too  strong.  He  has  been  under- paid,  he  has  been  over- worked, 
his  children  have  died  for  lack  of  sufficient  food  or  adequate  cloth¬ 
ing.  He  has  served  to  the  full  limit  of  his  strength,  and  has 
been  consigned  to  the  workhouse  to  end  his  days  as  a  pauper. 
He  has  been  liable  to  lose  time,  day  after  day,  through  no  fault 
of  his  owm,  but  merely  because  the  weather  was  too  bad  to  render 
his  efforts  profitable  to  his  master  or  even  serviceable  to  the  land. 
He  has  been  unable  to  leave  an  unjust  employer  for  fear  of  being 
turned  out  of  the  cottage  attached  to  the  farm.  He  has  not 
known  the  meaning  of  the  word  holiday,  his  wages  have  failed 
often  to  reach  subsistence  level,  so  that  he  has  been  forced  to 
poach  and  to  steal,  and  then  he  has  felt  the  jieavy  hand  of 
“justice.”  Only  when  he  has  been  able  to  break  away  and 
recover  the  position  of  a  smallholder,  the  position  he  held  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  subsequent  Enclosure 
Acts,  or  has  been  helped  to  some  oversea  Dominion  where  the 
weight  of  his  work  tells,  has  it  been  possible  for  the  agricultural 
labourer  to  find  emancipation.  Of  the  dulness  of  his  life,  down 
to  very  recent  times,  of  the  absence  of  every  form  of  recreation 
other  than  that  which  the  third-rate  beerhouse  can  provide,  there 
is  no  need  to  write  here  because  the  facts  are  too  well  known. 
It  follows,  then,  that  if  a  great  political  party  is  out  to  help  the 
agricultural  labourer  it  should  receive  the  sympathy  and  the 
support  of  all  who  know  how  sorely  the  countryman  has  suffered. 
Criticism  in  the  following  pages  is  not  concerned  at  all  with  the 
general  nature  of  the  effort,  but  rather  with  the  measure  of 
capacity  and  disinterestedness  that  lies  behind  it. 

Looking  at  the  planks  of  the  Labour  Party’s  agriculture  plat- 
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form,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  some  of  them  are  quite  untrustworthy. 
For  example,  we  may  take  the  Abolition  of  Landlordism, 
Workers’  Control,  Full  and  Drastic  Revision  of  the  Game  Laws, 
No  Protective  Tariff.  These  are  very  shallow  appeals  indeed, 
appeals  to  old  prejudice,  to  urban,  rather  than  rural,  ignorance. 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  belief  that  they  are  designed,  not 
to  help  the  agricultural  labourer,  but  to  snatch  his  vote.  If  the 
urban  promoters  of  this  programme  did  not  know  any  better 
they  should  at  least  have  found  sane  advisers.  If  they  could  not 
find  such  advisers,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  are  unable  to  conduct 
an  agricultural  policy  on  helpful  and  practical  lines. 

The  whole  programme  is  a  curious  amalgam  of  the  good,  the 
bad,  and  the  merely  political,  and  the  difficulty  the  Party  will 
have  to  face  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  advocating  certain  sound 
and  beneficial  changes  in  one  place,  it  deliberately  rules  out  of 
court  in  another  place  the  means  by  which  the  programme  it 
proposes  could  be  made  workable.  For  example,  in  a  perfectly 
reasonable  claim  for  a  national  agricultural  policy,  the  basis 
adopted  is  an  increased  production  of  foodstuffs  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  more  British  labour  on  better  cultivated  British  land. 
This  is  quite  sound,  so  far  as  the  theory  of  farming  can  go.  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
of  us  who  believe,  as  the  result  of  close  observation,  that  England 
could  be  made  almost  self-supporting.  In  wet,  cold  years  the 
returns  would  not  be  favourable,  but  so  far  as  corn  is  concerned, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if  all  suitable  land  in  this 
country  had  chanced  to  be  devoted  to  wheat  in  1921,  the  yield 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  feed  the  population.  One  cannot 
expect  many  years  so  richly  endowed  with  sunshine,  and  perhaps 
it  is  as  w'ell  that  we  cannot,  because  the  strain  on  the  national 
water  supply  is  a  very  serious  one.  Again,  the  loss  of  green 
vegetables  and  root-crops  in  1921  caused  some  suffering  and  much 
trouble,  but  taking  one  year  with  another,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
an  immensely  increased  production  might  be  gained,  and  the 
one  fact  that  militates  against  this  production  is  our  system  of 
free  imports.  The  position  is  perfectly  simple.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  United  States,  Canada,  India,  the  Argentine,  a  reno¬ 
vated  Russia,  in  short,  any  grain-producing  country  in  the  world, 
has  a  large  exportable  surplus;  it  must  find  a  market,  and  seeks 
one  in  England.  The  result  is  that  very  low  prices  are  given 
and  accepted  for  foreign  wheat,  and  the  British  farmer,  having 
grown  a  large  stock,  finds  himself  unable  to  realise.  He  goes  to 
the  millers  and  they  tell  him  that  they  are  full  up ;  he  begs  them 
to  buy  in  order  that  he  may  carry  on,  and  they  give  him  a  very 
low  price.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this,  it  has  happened 
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during  the  past  few  months.  At  one  time  in  1921  American 
hard  wheats  were  fetching  75s.  a  quarter,  the  best  English  could 
only  command  55s.  Some  farmers  who  sold  out  immediately 
after  the  recent  harvest  obtained  no  more  than  40s.  a  quarter, 
while  in  the  beginning  of  November  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
obtain  45s.  Nor  is  this  liability  to  wide  fluctuations  limited  to 
the  com  market.  Lord  Bledisloe,  a  considerable  authority  on 
agricultural  questions,  has  advocated  the  abandonment  of  corn¬ 
growing  and  the  substitution  of  pigs  and  potatoes,  pointing 
out  that  the  food  values  obtainable  are  higher.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  of  us  who  have  had  some  years’ 
experience  of  farming  know  that  from  time  to  time  America 
has  broken  the  pig  market,  and  has  made  the  rearing  of  pigs 
unprofitable  in  England.  This  condition  reached,  the  price  of 
foreign  bacon  has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  has  once 
more  paid  the  English  farmer  to  resume  pig  breeding.  There 
is  a  constant  fluctuation  due  to  market  manipulation.  Where 
potatoes  are  concerned,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  handle  a  big 
national  proposition  because  we  are  entirely  unequipped.  In 
Germany,  where  potatoes  are  evaporated,  and  where  every 
possible  use  is  made  of  them,  it  is  profitable  to  grow  immense 
acreages.  The  present  crop  is  estimated  at  sixty-six  and  a  half 
million  tons,  all  of  which  will  be  utilised ;  in  England  a  crop 
of  little  more  than  six  million  acres  has  brought  immense  losses 
to  the  large  growers,  because  Holland  captured  and  broke  the 
market.  Here  in  England  we  do  but  raise  sufficient  potatoes  for 
our  own  needs,  and,  until  a  big  educational  campaign  can  be 
carried  through,  and  commercial  enterprise  attracted  to  the  by¬ 
products  of  the  potato,  the  risks  of  raising  very  large  crops  will 
remain  considerable.  The  weakness  of  the  Labour  programme 
of, increased  production  by  more  British  labour  is  that  it  is  asso¬ 
ciated,  very  naturally  and  very  properly,  with  a  demand  for  a 
satisfactory  wage  and  good  conditions  of  life.  How  can  the  wage 
or  the  conditions  be  stabilised  if  this  country  remains  the  dump¬ 
ing-ground  of  the  world’s  food  surplus,  and  if,  as  we  read  later  in 
the  programme,  there  is  to  be  no  protective  tariff,  no  subsidy, 
nothing  that  may  make  for  “an  artificial  rise’’  in  the  cost  of 
living?  We  are  told  that  “  the  whole  scheme  of  protection  by 
Customs  duties,  though  often  innocently  accepted  by  men  of  all 
classes,  is  really,  at  bottom,  a  dodge  of  manufacturers  to  increase 
their  own  profits,  and  of  landlords  to  increase  their  own  rents.’’ 
Unfortunately  the  Party  will  not  face  the  alternative.  It  merely 
expresses  a  pious  and  cheerful  belief  that  if  farming  is  good 
enough  it  can  provide  all  that  the  worker  demands.  This  may 
be  sound  politics,  but  it  cannot  be  deemed  honest  or  even  sound 
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handling  of  a  national  problem,  because  although  it  is  possible 
to  produce  larger  crops  they  are  certain  to  cost  more  money,  and 
in  present  circumstances  to  involve  the  producer  in  heavier  losses. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  proper  economic  policy  for  the 
farmer  to-day  is  smaller  and  less  costly  production. 

From  its  claim  for  a  National  Policy,  the  Labour  Party  passes 
on  to  call  for  the  Abolition  of  Landlordism,  and  it  demands  the 
State  as  landlord.  It  is  at  least  ..unlikely  that  any  who  have 
been  tenants  of  the  State  will  share  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
is  regarded  here.  The  State  is,  of  necessity,  a  hard,  unyielding 
master.  It  is  a  machine  that  works  to  produce  a  profit,  and 
cannot  relax  harsh  methods  even  if  it  would.  Every  tenant- 
farmer  knows  that  the  average  landlord  will  not  only  listen  to 
reason,  but  that  he  will  listen  to  a  tale  of  woe.  He  knows,  too, 
that  the  old-fashioned  landlord  does  not  regard  his  holding  as  a 
money-maker.  It  has  social  and  sporting  amenities,  it  enables 
him  to  carry  on  a  tradition,  it  gives  him  a  certain  social  status  of 
which  he  is  proud,  and,  in  consideration  of  all  these  iactors,  he 
seldom  drives  a  hard  bargain.  In  bad  years  he  meets  his  tenants 
halfway,  in  good  years  he  does  not  tax  them  unduly.  In  bad 
years  and  good  he  meets  them  fairly  on  questions  relating  to 
repairs,  damage  by  game,  and  the  many  other  matters  that  call 
for  consideration  in  the  conduct  of  a  big  estate. 

If  we  do  reach  the  condition  in  which  the  State  acquires  the 
land,  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  the  old  landlord,  but  on  account 
of  the  new  ones.  A  tribute  to  landlords  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  probably  the  most  significant  of  all  tributes,  and  he  declared 
publicly  in  the  course  of  a  masterly  summing  up  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation  after  the  war,  that  the  landlord  had  not  “profi¬ 
teered.”  Not  only  is  this  the  truth,  but  it  is  possible  to  go  further 
and  to  say  that  we  owe  to  the  landlord  our  pre-eminence  in  cattle 
breeding,  and  such  development  in  the  matter  of  research  as  the 
country  achieved  before  the  birth  of  the  Development  Commis¬ 
sion.  Nobody  would  suggest  that  the  landlords  of  England  as  a 
class  have  been  saints,  that  they  have  never  persecuted  people 
they  disliked,  that  they  had  never  sacrificed  the  interests  of  others 
to  the  preservation  of  game,  that  they  were  never  guilty  of 
encroaching  upon  the  holdings  of  the  peasant  proprietors  and 
upon  common  lands.  There  are  dark  pages  in  their  history,  but 
there  are  still  more  fair  ones,  and  the  attack  upon  landlords  in 
the  Labour  programme  can  hardly  be  meant  seriously  if  those 
who  are  responsible  have  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts.  It 
is  safer  to  presume  that  the  proposals  set  out  are  intended  to 
placate  the  urban  section  of  the  Labour  Party,  whose  interests, 
indeed,  are  seen  to  be  paramount  throughout.  It  is  a  matter  of 
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serious  doubt  whether  the  Labour  Party  is  able  to  produce  an 
agricultural  programme  that  would  restore  prosperity  to  the  farm. 

The  townsman  does  not  love  the  countryman,  he  does  not  even 
respect  him. 

The  proposal  to  establish  councils  for  agriculture  would  have 
been  significant  and  even  valuable  ten  years  ago.  To-day  it  is 
a  little  out  of  date,  for  w'e  have  councils  of  agriculture  already, 
some  of  them  distinctly  effective,  and  the  county  agricultural 
committees  have  carried  on  their  work  in  a  fashion  that  has 
given  satisfaction  to  all  reasonable  persons  who  realise  the  in¬ 
herent  difficulties  besetting  these  bodies.  The  Labour  Party,  in 
this  connection,  demands  travelling  expenses  and  payment  for 
time  spent  on  the  public  service,  and  by  so  doing  helps  still 
further  to  make  politics  a  profession — a  most  unfortunate  thing 
to  do. 

The  suggestion  that  the  council  should  consist  as  to  one-third 
of  farmers,  one-third  of  farm  labourers,  and  one-third  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  pf  the  public  interest,  sounds  much  better  than  it  is, 
for  those  of  us  who  know  and  respect  the  agricultural  labourer 
realise  that  his  class  very  rarely  produces  men  with  administrative 
ability,  and,  to  quote  Professor  Monger,  “there  is  no  greater 
inequality  than  the  equal  treatment  of  unequals.”  A  farm 
labourer  is  one  of  tbe  most  skilled  of  our  workers ;  let  those  who 
doubt  this  endeavour  to  go  through  his  daily  tasks,  and  they  will 
soon  find  out  the  truth,  but  he  has  been  bred  for  generations  to 
work  under  direction,  and  you  cannot  alter  his  psychology  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  or  the  resolution  of  a  political  party.  The  only 
way  to  fit  the  agricultural  labourer  to  take  a  part  in  the  control 
of  agriculture  is  to  educate  him.  Nobody  can  educate  middle- 
aged  men,  it  is  not  easy  to  educate  young  ones.  The  real  practical 
method  is  to  begin  with  the  children,  and,  while  a  large  and 
enlightened  policy  of  education  of  the  children  of  agricultural 
labourers  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country 
at  large,  and  something  for  which  we  might  reasonably  look  to 
the  Labour  Party,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that  education  has 
practically  no  place  at  all  on  their  programme.  It  is  disposed  of 
in  a  sentence,  telling  us  that  the  Labour  Party  stands  “  for  pro- 
-viding,  for  all  the  country  children,  educational  opportunities  of 
every  kind  up  to  the  same  standard  as  may  be  provided  for  the 
town  children.”  This  is  not  only  a  very  dull  and  short-sighted 
statement,  it  is  absolutely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  education  of  the  town  children  is  not  of  the  kind  that 
will  serve  the  country.  The  town  child  is  fed  on  theories,  the 
country  child  on  actualities.  What  is  wanted  in  the  country 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  higher  type  of  teacher,  and  then  a  curricu- 
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lum  that  includes  a  reasonable  and  interesting  explanation  of  all 
acts  of  husbandry,  of  the  composition  of  the  soil,  of  the  value, 
use  and  care  of  machinery,  of  the  qualities  of  artificial  manures, 
and  of  all  the  familiar  questions  that  farmer  and  farm-worker 
alike  do  or  should  understand.  When  the  labourer  has  this 
very  necessary  knowledge  and  has  digested  it,  he  will  be  able  to 
take  long  views  of  agricultural  questions,  and  his  opinions  will 
be  received  with  the  respect  to  which  they  are  entitled  ;  but  to-day 
the  great  majority  of  farm-workers  are  concerned  merely  with 
their  work.  The  best  of  them,  and  that  is  the  majority,  take  a 
great  pride  in  all  they  do.  They  have  never  received  adequate 
recognition  for  their  efforts,  but  if  their  efforts  are  to  be  recog¬ 
nised,  let  recognition  be  given  along  sane,  practical  lines.  It  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  because  a  man  is  skilled  with  the  plough 
he  is  able  to  judge  some  agricultural  proposition  lying  entirely 
outside  his  normal  work.  It  is  possible  to  have  been  engaged 
for  many  years  in  farming,  and  to  have  employed  a  large  number 
of  men,  without  having  been  able  to  find  one  who  could  under¬ 
take  the  organisation  of  the  whole  work  of  the  farm.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  outlook  is  too  narrow.  You  cannot  make  the  stockman  a 
ploughman,  or  the  cowman  a  shepherd.  Many  of  our  best  farm¬ 
workers  are  specialists.  What  agriculture  needs  is  an  effort  to 
widen  the  outlook  of  all  engaged  in  it,  but  this  cannot  be  done 
effectually  by  presuming  that  the  outlook  has  been  widened  by 
first  intention.  The  councils  proposed  by  the  Labour  Party,  of 
which  one-third  of  the  voters  are  to  be  farm  labourers,  are  to 
deal  with  the  promotion  of  research,  the  giving  of  information, 
the  administration  of  the  Housing  Acts,  the  state  of  the  roads, 
co-operative  marketing,  and  rural  transport.  Where  are  the 
men  to  be  found  who  are  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  farm  and 
are  qualified  to  lend  valuable  assistance  to  discussions  of  this 
kind?  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Labour  Party  could 
discover  them,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  legion  of  gentlemen  in 
receipt  of  travelling  expenses  and  payment  for  time  spent  in 
public  service. 

Another  plank  of  the  platform  is  described  in  the  summary  as 
Workers’  Control.  Now  the  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  would 
imagine  that  Workers’  Control  means  control  by  workers,  but 
inquiry  among  men  who  speak  for  the  Labour  Party  reveals  the 
amazing  fact  that  they  do  not  uphold  this  contention,  save  on 
paper.  It  is  perfectly  sound  to  demand  an  improvement  in  the 
worker’s  status,  to  declare  that  inferiority  cannot  exist  as  a  per¬ 
manent  relationship;  but  here,  again,  it  is  only  education  that 
can  remove  the  inferiority,  and  whatever  may  be  said,  that  in¬ 
feriority  will  remain  until  education  becomes  effective.  You 
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cannot  farm  by  a  committee.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
proved  this  up  to  the  hilt.  Eead  the  History  of  the  Farm  Settle¬ 
ments,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  with  entire  freedom  of  choice  the 
committees  could  not  stand.  The  average  farm- worker  would 
not  care  to  take  responsibility.  He  is  satisfied  to  carry  out  his 
appointed  tasks  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

A  legal  minimum  wage  is  another  and  sounder  plank  of  the 
Labour  Party’s  platform.  It  is  associated  with  the  suggestion  of 
a  suitable  scheme  of  insurance  for  unemployment.  One  of  the 
tragedies  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  out-of-work  agricultural 
labourer  can  command  no  State  relief.  The  loss  of  the  National 
Wages  Board  was  a  serious  one  ;  its  restoration  would  be  good  for 
farming,  but  here,  again,  we  are  faced  by  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  of  free  imports.  It  is  suggested  that  the  farmer  might 
insure  against  wet  seasons,  just  as  we  are  told  he  is  able  to 
insure  his  live-stock  against  death  by  disease.  If  the  gentlemen 
who  drew  up  the  programme  had  inquired  carefully  into  the  cost 
of  live-stock  insurance,  they  would  understand  why  it  is  that 
most  farmers  prefer  to  face  the  risk  of  loss  than  to  pay  the 
premiums  demanded.  The  insurance  of  farm  stock  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  the  average  farmer,  with  his  small  acreage,  his  in¬ 
sufficient  capital,  and  his  perennial  risks,  cannot  take  advantage 
of  the  costly  opportunities  offered  by  the  insurance  companies. 
If  the  weather  be  bad  and  his  crops  are  poor,  he  knows,  as  a  rule, 
that  prices  will  be  better  than  usual ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
weather  is  fine  and  he  has  a  glut,  he  knows  that  the  market  will 
go  against  him,  so  that  the  question  of  insuring  against  weather 
is  one  that  he  would  eye  with  some  suspicion.  Then,  again,  with 
regard  to  wages,  how  are  they  to  be  maintained  even  by  an 
Agricultural  Wages  Board,  unless  the  farmers’  prices  are  in  some 
way  guaranteed  ?  If  they  are  guaranteed  by  subsidy  or  by  import 
duty,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears  to  be.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  in  the  long  run  the  price  comes  out  of  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  pocket,  and  it  is  against  this  attack  on  the  townsman’s 
resources  that  the  Labour  Party  directs  its  energies.  Undoubtedly 
it  stands  without  choice  in  the  matter.  Urban  labour  demands 
cheap  food,  the  cheaper  the  better.  Nobody  pauses  to  ask  how 
men  ean  be  employed  at  high  wages  to  produce  food  that  cannot 
be  sold  at  a  profit.  We  have  yet  to  be  told  by  the  Labour 
Party  how,  if  the  farmer  has  no  guarantee,  and  no  subsidy,  the 
farm  labourer  is  to  enjoy  his  statutory  wage  in  security.  It  is 
quite  right  to  say  that  better  farming  and  increased  production 
will  help,  that  better  marketing,  cheaper  transport,  and  the 
removal  of  the  middleman  will  bring  considerable  advantages, 
but  when  all  provisions  have  been  made,  it  remains  impossible  to 
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take  out  of  an  industry  more  than  its  produce  will  yield  in  open 
market. 

The  extension  of  co-operation  advocated  here  is  an  excellent 
idea,  but  co-operation  has  not  made  the  progress  that  was  expected 
in  agricultural  circles,  one  reason  being  that  the  co-operative 
societies  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  employ  the  best  men.  The 
really  skilled  buyer  and  seller  would  appear  to  prefer  to  take  his 
chances  for  himself,  and  some  of  us  at  least,  who  have  dealt  with 
agricultural  co-operative  societies,  have  nothing  at  all  to  thank 
them  for.  It  remains  possible  for  the  farmer  to  make  better 
bargains  in  some  directions  at  least,  by  watching  the  markets. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  co-operation  for  agriculture,  but 
it  has  yet  to  become  effective. 

The  Labour  Party  demands  more  cottages,  and  says  they  must 
not  be  tied;  and  this,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culties  before  the  landowner  cannot  be  dismissed  without  con¬ 
sideration.  A  farm  sometimes  carries  several  cottages  with  it, 
never  more  than  enough  for  the  work,  generally  less  than  enough. 
If  a  man  is  engaged  to  work  on  the  farm  and  then  decides  to 
leave  his  employment,  what  is  the  farmer  to  do  if  the  cottage 
which  belongs  to  the  farm  is  free?  No  country  cottage  yields  an 
economic  rent ;  the  owner  is  lucky  if  the  rent  suffices  to  meet  the 
rates,  taxes,  and  sundry  repairs,  and  if  the  farmer  did  not  gain 
something  by  being  able  to  house  his  own  workers,  he  would 
have  no  incentive  to  continue  paying  out  on  cottages,  most  of 
which  are  maintained  at  a  loss.  The  Labour  Party  demands 
more  cottages,  to  be  built  by  the  local  authorities  with  the  aid 
of  a  Government  grant  sufficient  to  prevent  any  loss  by  that 
authority,  and  this  is  excellent  so  long  as  the  Government  can 
afford  to  pay  the  grant.  It  is  a  little  unfair  to  speak  of  the 
Government’s  “long-continued  secret  hampering  of  house  build¬ 
ing  during  1920  ”  when  w^e  remember  how  trade  unions  reduced 
the  pace  of  work,  making  it  so  costly  that  every  cottage  built 
represented  a  loss.  The  apologist  for  the  building  trade  in  1920 
has  as  difficult  a  task  as  any  man  can  be  called  upon  to  face. 

The  attack  on  the  Game  Laws  is  quite  out  of  date.  The  old 
days  of  preserving  on  a  very  large  scale  are  over,  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  will  return.  Few  landlords  can  afford  to  preserve 
largely,  and  with  the  increase  in  their  expenses  are  pleased 
enough  to  rent  the  shooting  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  take 
it.  Outside  the  area  of  the  moorlands  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
sporting  use  of  lands  has  any  perceptible  effect  upon  food  pro¬ 
duction.  The  moorland  question  calls  for  a  wider  and  less  pre¬ 
judiced  survey  than  it  has  yet  received. 

The  Labour  Party  pleads  for  security  of  tenure  for  all  occu- 
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piers  of  land,  for  the  revision  of  the  present  system  of  rating  and 
taxation  in  relief  of  the  burdens  upon  the  occupier;  it  demands 
better  living  as  well  as  better  farming,  adequate  medical  attend¬ 
ance,  and  more  hospitals  for  the  country.  All  these  pleas  are 
excellent  and  deserve  sympathy,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  where  the  money  is  to  oome  from  for  the  country  hospitals. 
At  present  the  metropolitan  hospitals  are  in  difficulties,  they 
cannot  pay  their  way.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  ask  for  an 
extension  of  hospitals  in  the  country?  There  is  no  hint  as  to 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  the  doctrinaires  are  content  to  set 
out  their  theories  and  keep  them  removed  from  the  base  contagion 
of  facts. 

The  last  plea  is  for  recreation,  and  this  would  have  been  a 
very  sound  one  had  it  been  made  before  the  establishment  of 
women’s  institutes  and  village  clubs,  which  between  them  have 
changed  the  entire  face  of  the  countryside.  Every  agricultural 
county  to-day  has  a  score  or  so  of  women’s  institutes;  there 
are  very  many  village  clubs.  There  is,  too,  a  marked  revival 
of  village  industries,  and  the  striving  towards  the  larger  life  has 
been  encouraged  in  every  way  during  the  past  few  years. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  Labour  Party’s  agricultural  pro¬ 
gramme  is  devoid  of  novelty  and  a  little  weak  in  the  matter  of 
sincerity.  It  endeavours,  quite  unsuccessfully,  to  square  the 
circle,  to  propose  for  the  agricultural  labourer  certain  definite  and 
necessary  advantages  which  cannot  be  achieved  unless  the 
products  of  the  farm  can  yield  profit  to  the  farmer. 
Undoubtedly  the  removal  of  trusts,  combines,  and  associations  of 
middlemen  who  handle  corn  and  meat,  milk  and  vegetables, 
would  result  in  a  far  better  condition  of  things.  Undoubtedly 
the  farm  labourer  himself  would  be  better  off  if  he  could  estab¬ 
lish  the  just  principle  that  he  has  a  first  claim  upon  his  share 
of  the  food  products  of  the  farm  at  cost  price,  or  with  a  small 
margin  of  profit  to  the  farmer.  At  present,  save  where  the 
farmer  has  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  worker,  the  man  who 
helps  to  produce  the  wheat,  the  beef,  the  mutton,  and  the  milk, 
can  only  bring  a  modicum  to  his  own  table  after  paying  tribute 
to  middlemen  who  have  done  absolutely  nothing  to  help  him  in 
any  way.  Their  efforts,  indeed,  tend  to  keep  him  down,  because 
they  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  while  lowering  the  price 
to  the  farmer.  On  this  grave  question  the  Labour  Party  has 
very  little  to  say.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many,  indeed  most,  of 
the  promises  or  proposals  set  out  cannot  possibly  be  realised  by 
reason  of  the  Party’s  self-imposed  restrictions — restrictions  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  at  heart  and  in  thought  not  a  rural  party 
at  all,  but  an  urban  one.  S.  L.  Bensusan. 
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An  era  in  the  history  of  Islam  which  began  at  Cairo  in  1517 
came  to  its  official  end  at  Angora  on  November  1st.  The  story 
of  its  ending  is  so  intimately  Turkish,  so  exclusively  Moslem, 
that  this  attempt  by  a  Westerner,  who  is  not  a  Moslem,  to  sketch 
its  broad  outlines  must  be  prefaced  by  the  statement  that  it  is 
written  frankly  from  the  outside  but  in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost 
respect  which  an  outsider  may  command. 

Throughout  the  last  century  the  Ottoman  Empire  w^as  the  flank 
of  a  theocratic  Islam,  exposed  both  from  without  and  within  to 
Western  ideas  of  nationalism  to  whose  specifications  it  had  never 
been  constructed.  The  grim  play  of  those  essentially  new  and 
foreign  ideas,  both  along  the  Empire’s  frontiers  and  within  its 
conglomerate  population,  ideas  strengthened  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  industrial  power  which  Western  States  were  generating,  has 
moved  steadily  toward  an  inevitable  end,  i.e.,  the  transition  of 
the  Empire  from  a  single  theocracy  to  a  number  of  States  built 
to  the  new  and  Western  specifications  of  nationalism.  That 
transition  is  now  nearing  completion.  A  salute  of  101  guns 
gave  it  official  recognition  at  Angora  on  November  1st.  As  this 
article  is  being  written,  the  echo  of  that  salute  is  still  rever¬ 
berating  throughout  Islam. 

As  long  ago  a«  1909,  when  four  deputies  of  the  newly-restored 
Ottoman  Parliament — two  Turks,  a  Christian,  and  a  Jew — 
presented  themselves  before  the  Sultan-Caliph  Abdul  Hamid 
with  their  edict  of  deposition,  it  was  evident  that  the  pillars  of 
Islamic  theocracy  were  cracking.  The  Y'oung  Turkish  concept 
of  an  Ottoman  nation  was  a  concession  to  the  wholly  novel  ideas 
of  nationalism  which,  entering  from  the  modern  West,  were 
weakening  the  Caliph’s  domain.  But  Ottomanisation  swiftly 
proved  an  insufficient  concession.  Western  nationalism  had 
achieved  too  great  a  momentum  among  Greeks  and  Armenians 
to  be  checked,  and  even  the  Arabs  were  feeling  its  pressure. 

In  the  eyes  of  Islam,  the  Empire  of  the  Caliph  was  a  venerable 
necessity  which  could  not  be  violated.  In  the  eyes  of  the  West, 
it  was  an  area  of  dissident  nationalisms  which  could  not  be 
maintained.  The  Young  Turks  succeeded  in  their  revolution  of 
1908  and  their  counter-revolution  of  1909  only  to  find  themselves 
bearing  the  burden  of  an  Empire  which  was  at  once  a  religious 
necessity  and  a  political  impossibility. 
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In  an  Empire  without  Western  traditions,  Ottomanisation 
conceded  a  mile  to  Westernism,  and  when  Westernism  took 
several  miles,  Ottomanisation  broke  down  into  the  bitter  business 
of  Turkification.  If  Greeks  and  Armenians,  if  the  Arabs  them¬ 
selves,  would  not  join  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  the 
Turks  would  continue  to  maintain  it  alone  until  such  time  as 
their  schools  had  created  an  Ottoman  tradition.  And  so  the 
Turks  did.  It  was  what  Islam  expected  of  the  race  which  held 
its  Caliphate,  and  the  Turks  continued  to  fulfil  the  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  they  bore  in  the  eyes  of  Islam,  although  the  clash  between 
their  duty  to  Islam  and  the  expectations  of  the  West  had  become 
open  and  obvious. 

The  year  1914  saw  the  beginning  of  the  inevitable  break.  In 
that  year,  when  all  his  enemies  both  without  and  within  the 
Empire  fell  upon  the  Turk,  the  Moslems  of  India  added  them¬ 
selves  to  the  number  of  his  foes.  In  an  exceedingly  difficult 
position,  they  acted  on  a  distinction  which  their  spokesmen  drew 
between  the  Ottoman  Caliph  and  the  Ottoman  Sultan.  They 
were,  their  spokesmen  said,  fighting  a  temporal  war  and  not  a 
war  which  had  any  bearing  on  the  Caliphate. 

In  the  course  of  the  war,  however,’  the  Caliphate  was  broken, 
although  the  Turkish  garrison  did  not  evacuate  Medina  until 
Constantinople  itself  ordered  it  to  withdraw  after  the  Armistice. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Caliph’s  former  domain  was  overrun 
by  Western  armies,  with  Indian  and  Algerian  Moslems  attached 
to  them.  The  out-and-out  conflict  between  the  Caliphate,  which 
Islam  expected  the  Timk  to  maintain,  and  the  subject  nationalisms 
which  the  West  expected  him  to  recognise,  was  resolved.  The 
dam  had  burst  and  Westernism,  pouring  through  the  break  like 
a  flood,  had  levelled  out  its  waters  over  all  the  late  Empire  except 
the  highlands  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Turk  himself  dwelt. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  distinction  which  Moslem  leaders 
in  India  drew  between  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  and  the  Ottoman 
Sultanate  was  a  clear  one,  nor  one  rigidly  thought  out.  They 
did  seem  to  be  genuinely  concerned  both  for  the  Caliphate  and 
all  it  stood  for,  and  for  their  loyalty  to  the  British  Raj.  To 
harmonise  the  two,  they  asked  and  received  pledges  from  the 
Government  of  India  in  favour  of  the  Caliphate,  but,  by  what¬ 
ever  method  of  dialectic  they  found  escape  from  their  hard 
dilemma,  it  seems  justifiable  to  say  that-  that  dialectic  was  the 
surface  manifestation  of  a  deep  and  genuine  concern  for  two 
conflicting  loyalties.  Which  of  the  two  loyalties  is  the  more 
deep-seated  the  prolonged  conflict  between  them  which  is  still 
imposed  on  India’s  Moslems  may  in  time  reveal. 

But  the  result  to  which  India’s  Moslems  have  unintentionally 
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contributed  is  so  grave  a  matter  that  it  has  invested  the  dialectic 
on  which  their  action  was  based  with  a  lasting  significance. 
By  this  time  the  distinction  they  drew  between  the  Ottoman 
Caliphate  and  the  Ottoman  Sultanate  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Turks  themselves  at  Angora. 

It  is  generally  realised  by  this  time  that  the  Turks  have  been 
engaged  in  building  their  new  State  to  the  Western  specifications 
of  nationalism.  Of  all  the  peoples  who  inhabited  the  old  Empire, 
they  have  been  the  last  to  withdraw  from  the  theocratic  ideas 
to  which  that  Empire  was  built.  In  a  day  when  their  subject 
peoples  were  one  by  one  turning  away  from  them  toward  Western 
ideas  of  nationalism,  when  even  Moslems  from  without  the 
Empire  were  enlisting  against  them,  they  fought  alone  for  the 
Caliphate  to  the  bitter  end,  and  not  until  invaders  were  thrown 
into  their  own  homeland  in  Asia  Minor  did  they  take  to  them¬ 
selves  in  self-defence  the  new  armour  of  nationalism  with  which 
the  West  had  long  been  cloaking  their  subject  races.  It  is 
Mustapha  Kemal’s  achievement  that  he  has  led  the  Turks  them¬ 
selves,  the  last  of  the  Ottoman  peoples  to  succumb  to  nationalism, 
not  only  into  the  line  of  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  peoples  who 
are  marching  to  the  music  of  nationalism,  but  has  led  them  to 
the  very  head  of  that  line.  He  has  completed  the  transition  of 
the  old  Empire  from  the  mediaeval  Eastern  specifications  of 
theocracy  in  accordance  with  which  it  was  built  to  the  modern 
Western  specifications  of  nationalism. 

The  new  Turkish  State  grew  up  in  the  isolation  of  Asia  Minor 
until  last  October  when,  having  cleared  its  front  of  the  Greeks 
before  Smyrna,  it  signed  the  Mudania  Armistice  with  the  Alhed 
Powers.  Thereafter  the  Allies  invited  both  the  Turkish  Govern- 
njent  and  the  shadowy  remnant  of  the  old  Ottoman  Government 
to  send  delegattes  to  Lausanne,  an  action  which  brought  from 
the  former  a  spirited  emphasis  on  its  break  with  the  past.  On 
November  Ist  the  Grand  National  Assembly  at  Angora  passed  the 
following  resolution  : — 

“  After  having  struggled  for  centuries  against  the  heavy 
calamities  incurred  through  the  ignorance  and  the  dissipations 
of  the  Palace  and  the  Porte,  the  Empire  had  almost  disappeared 
from  history  when  the  Turkish  nation,  its  real  founder  and 
possessor,  rose  against  both  its  foreign  enemies  and  the  Palace 
and  the  Porte  which  had  joined  them,  formed  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  and  its  armies,  entered  into  actual  armed  conflict  with 
its  foreign  enemies  and  the  Palace  and  the  Porte  under  known 
conditions  of  difficulty  and  privation,  and  has  this  day  attained 
freedom. 

“  Confronted  by  the  treachery  of  the  Palace  and  the  Porte, 
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the  Turkish  nation  enacted  the  Law  of  Fundamental  Organisa¬ 
tion/  by  the  first  article*  of  which  it  took  authority  from  the 
Padishah  and  transferred  it  to  the  nation  on  which,  by  the  second 
article,’  it  conferred  the  administrative  power.  And  by  the 
seventh  article*  it  united  in  the  person  of  the  nation  all  sovereign 
rights,  such  as  that  of  declaring  war  and  concluding  peace. 
From  that  time  the  old,  now  defunct,  Ottoman  Empire  has  made 
way  for  the  new  and  national  Turkish  State  and  also  from  that 
time  the  Sultanate  has  been  abolished  to  be  replaced  by  the 
Grand  National  Assembly.  That  is  to  say,  the  group  (Govern¬ 
ment)  in  Constantinople  is  a  shadow  of  the  past  which  now  has 
neither  the  protection  nor  the  support  of  the  nation. 

“The  nation,  in  place  of  a  former  regime  based  on  personal 
sovereignty  and  the  dissipations  of  the  Palace,  has  established 
a  popular  Government  which  guarantees  the  happiness  and 
secures  the  rights  of  the  popular  masses. 

“  In  view  of  the  nation’s  action,  we  are  profoundly  surprised 
that  persons  who  have  joined  themselves  to  the  enemy  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  still  speak  of  the  rights  of  the  Caliphate,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultanate,  and  the  rights  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty.  A  position  so  strange  and  contrary  to  fact  is  rarely 
found  in  history. 

“  The  Grand  National  Assembly  has  therefore  decided  to 
announce  the  following  points  : — 

“1.  By  the  Law  of  Fundamental  Organisation,  the  Turkish 
nation,  having  transferred  its  sovereign  power  to  the  moral 
personality  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  which  is  its  real 
and  irrevocable  representative,  recognises  no  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  but  that  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  bounded  in  the  National  Pact.  Consequently,  the  Turkish 
nation  considers  that  the  form  of  government  hitherto  estab¬ 
lished  in  Constantinople,  and  based  on  personal  sovereignty, 
ended  for  all  time  on  March  16th,  1336  (1920).® 

“  2.  The  Caliphate  belongs  to  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  and  the 

(1)  June  17th,  1920. 

(2)  Article  1. — Sovereignty  belongs  to  the  nation  without  reservation  or 
condition.  The  administration  of  the  nation’s  sovereignty  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  direct  decision  of  the  people. 

(3)  Article  2. — The  executive  power  as  well  as  the  legislative  power  are 
concentrated  in  the  Grand  National  Assembly  of  Turkey,  which  alone  represents 
the  nation. 

(4)  Article  7. — Fundamental  rights  such  as  .  .  .  the  conclusion  of  conven¬ 
tions  and  treaties  of  peace,  and  the  call  for  the  defence  of  the  coimtry,  belong 
to  the  Grand  National  Assembly.  .  .  . 

(5)  The  date  on  which  the  British  Command  in  Constantinople  arrested  a 
nvunber  of  Nationalist  deputies  of  the  Ottoman  Parliament  and  deported  them 
to  Malta,  thus  breaking  up  the  Nationalist  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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Grand  National  Assembly  of  Turkey  will  nominate  him  of  the 
dynasty  who  is  the  most  upright  and  wise  in  knowledge  and 
character.  The  Turkish  nation  is  the  supporting  power  of  the 
Caliphate. 

“November  1st,  1338  (1922).” 

As  soon  as  this  resolution  had  been  passed,  Eauf  Bey,  head 
of  the  Cabinet,  proposed  the  setting  aside  of  November  1st  and  2nd 
as  perpetual  feast-days,  and  the  Assembly  adjourned  its  sitting 
amid  the  noise  of  101  guns,  a  salute  which  was  Allowed  by 
torchlight  processions  lasting  far  into  the  night. 

In  this  historic  resolution,  the  Turks  themselves  have  adopted 
the  Indian  dialectic  which  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
Ottoman  Caliphate  and  the  Ottoman  Sultanate.  The  latter, 
which  concerns  the  Turks  alone,  disappears.  The  former  retains 
that  Turkish  support  which  has  always  been  its  foundation,  and 
its  adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  of  -nationalism  which  have 
imposed  themselves  on  Arabs,  Turks,  Tartars,  Afghans,  and 
Indians  alike  awaits  the  day  when  these  Sunni  Moslem  peoples 
will  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  that  unfettered  judgment 
which  most  of  them  lack  to-day. 

With  the  problem  of  the  Caliphate  necessarily  postponed, 
Turkish  strength  has  thrown  itself  into  the  realisation  of  the 
National  Pact.  There  are  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Angora  which  afford  room  for  differences  of  opinion 
among  foreign  observers,  but  I  know  of  no  foreigner  in  Asia 
Minor  who  is  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  Government’s  attitude 
toward  the  Pact.  In  my  own  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
every  other  Westerner  in  Asia  Minor  with  whom  I  have  talked, 
the  new  Turkey,  whether  its  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  AlHes 
is  signed  this  year  or  ten  years  from  now,  will  sign  on  the  basis 
of  its  Pact  and  on  no  other  basis.  If  I  have  gauged  Angora’s 
present  mentality  correctly,  it  believes  that  the  West  has  not 
invariably  lived  up  to  its  ideals  in  its  dealings  with  the  Turks, 
but  it  is  determined  that  on  this  occasion  the  West’s  allegiance 
to  its  ideals  shall  be  above  the  remotest  suspicion. 

The  Pact,  however,  is  the  voice  of  Turkey  addressed  to  the 
West.  What  programme  is  Angora  advancing  to  its  own 
people? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  Young  Turks  first 
conceded  the  concept  of  an  Ottoman  nation  to  the  West,  they 
formulated  an  economic  programme  which  they  had  also  copied 
from  the  West.  The  Ottomanised  Empire,  by  the  development 
of  its  natural  resources,  was  to  equip  itself  with  the  strength 
necessary  to  its  adequate  defence  against  the  West.  These 
economic  ambitions  were  frustrated  alike  by  the  capitulations 
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and  by  the  fact  that  the  Empire  had  but  little  peace  after  the 
Anglo-Russian  Treaty  of  1907. 

The  new  Turkey,  however,  has  been  brought  into  being 
without  capitulations  and,  while  its  Treaty  of  Peace  has  not  yet 
been  signed,  its  armies  have  been  fighting  on  their  own  soil  and 
not  amid  those  hostile  subject  populations  whose  nationalism 
made  the  old  Empire  impossible.  It  has  already  made  a 
beginning  with  its  economic  programme,  and,  as  events  stand 
to-day,  only  the  signature  of  peace  is  lacking  to  free  its  energies 
for  the  economic  renaissance  which  has  now  become  its  passion. 

Turkey  at  present  is  the  scene  of  a  dual  endeavour,  on  the 
one  hand  to  purge  the  country  of  the  Western  infiltration  which 
has  not  strengthened  it  in  the  past,  and,  on  the  other,  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  the  country  the  governmental  and  industrial  methods 
which  the  West  has  devised  for  its  own  use  and  which  have 
given  it  the  overw'helming  power  it  wields  to-day.  Both 
endeavours  spring  from  a  determination  to  preserve  the  country’s 
distinctive  civilisation  while  fortifying  it  against  the  more 
powerful  industrial  civilisations  of  the  West. 

Whether  Turkey  will  duplicate  in  the  economic  realm  the 
remarkable  military  successes  it  has  achieved  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  does  not  seem  too  early,  however,  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  Westernism,  having  destroyed  the  Caliphate,  has  planted 
in  its  place  an  economic  nationalism  which  has  by  this  time 
become  the  common  and  immediate  concern  of  Turks,  Arabs, 
Tartars,  Afghans,  and  Indians  alike,  each  in  the  country  in  which 
he  dwells.  In  the  new  struggle  to  fortify  their  own  distinctive 
Islamic  civilisations,  with  the  governmental  and  industrial 
methods  which  the  West  has  hitherto  employed  for  its  own 
purposes,  the  Turks  are  maintaining  the  leadership  which  they 
have  held  since  1517. 


Clair  Price. 
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I.— Our  Narrow  Escape  from  a  Fresh  World-War, 

The  crisis  in  the  Near  East,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  illuminating 
a  dark  night,  has  suddenly  revealed  the  deficiencies  under 
which  the  present  system  of  carrying  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  British  Empire  labours  owing  to  its  lack  of  strategical 
pre-vision.  This  system  brought  us  to  the  very  brink  of  a  new 
world-war.  How  near  we  were  unknowingly  brought  Sir 
Charles  Harington  informed  the  Press  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  October,  just  after  the  Mudania  Conference.  He  said, 
“  Up  to  last  night  I  saw  no  hope.  Delay  after  delay  was  driving 
the  situation  to  a  break.  In  fact,  it  was  so  bad  yesterday  that 
I  w'alked  into  the  Conference  room  with  two  Ultimatums  in  my 
pocket.  They  are  still  in  my  pocket  now.  During  the  Con¬ 
ference,  when  a  break  seemed  inevitable,  I  told  Ismet  Pasha 
that  I  had  presented  my  last  word.  I  stood  up,  walked  across 
the  room,  and  looked  at  a  map  on  the  wall  while  absolute  silence 
reigned.  Ismet  turned  and  said,  '  Is  that  absolutely  your  last 
word?  ’  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  fingered  the  Ultimatum, 
looked  him  in  the  eye,  and  said,  ‘  Yes.’  Five  minutes  later  I 
was  hopeful  for  the  first  time  for  several  days.  Only  those  at 
Chanak — and  the  officers  and  troops  there  deserve  the  highest 
credit  for  their  restraint  in  face  of  the  greatest  provocation — 
know  how  near  was  the  first  shot  which  would  have  precipitated 
a  conflict.”  Already  the  acuteness  of  the  danger  which  we  ran 
is  fading  from  the  minds  of  many,  so  it  is  here  recalled  in  General 
Harington’s  vivid  words.  It  is  hoped  that  anyone  who  may 
read  this  article  will,  before  doing  so,  devote  five  minutes  to  an 
attempt  to  visualise  a  fresh  world- war,  its  conduct,  and  its  con¬ 
sequences.  Before  such  a  vision,  or  rather  before  such  an 
attempted  vision,  the  imagination  sinks  back  appalled.  It  is 
needless  to  labour  this  point  further,  for  many  writers  have 
already  demonstrated  that  the  general  result  of  such  a  new 
world-war  would  probably  be  to  destroy  our  civilisation  and 
means  of  livelihood,  and  to  leave  a  ruined  Europe  in  much  the 
same  position  that  Russia  is  in  to-day.  Taking  into  account 
the  great  increase  in  the  power  of  the  destructive  factors,  even 
since  the  last  war  ended,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very 
different  conclusion. 

It  is  truly  appalling  to  think  that  we  have  been  led  to  the  very 
brink  of  such  a  catastrophe,  by  a  policy  of  almost  inconceivable 
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recklessness,  without  the  nation  through  its  representatives  in 
Parliament  having  any  knowledge  or  say  in  the  matter.  Is 
this  the  fruit  of  democracy?  Is  there  no  remedy?  Before 
admitting  such  a  hopeless  conclusion  it  is  wisest  to  seek  for  the 
root-cause,  the  root-error,  of  the  blundering  policy  which  so 
nearly  landed  us  in  a  fresh  war,  in  order  to  see  how  such  root- 
cause  can  be  best  avoided  in  future.  For  a  method  must  be 
found  to  prevent  such  occurrences  or  it  will  be  good-bye  to  the 
white  man’s  civilisation  before  long. 

II. — The  Boot-Cause. 

The  root-cause  which  brought  our  policy  all  unprepared  to 
such  a  humiliating  and  dangerous  crisis,  appears  to  be  the  con¬ 
tinued  refusal  of  our  politicians  to  recognise  the  principle  that 
Policy  and  Strategy  are  one.  and  cannot  be  dissociated  without 
disaster,  actual  or  potential.  Or,  in  -other  w'ords,  that  the 
statesman  and  the  strategist  mmt  be  in  accord  before  any  im¬ 
portant  step  in  foreign  policy  be  adopted.  This  is,  as  Clause- 
witz,  the  greatest  of  thinkers  and  writers  on  w’ar,  puts  it, 
“  That  point  where  strategy  borders  on  political  science,  or 
rather  where  the  two  become  one.”  If  the  strategist  says  that 
any  policy  is  not  strategically  defensible,  then  that  policy  must 
not  be  attempted  or  disaster  will  probably  follow.  This  is  a 
truism  indeed,  but  a  truism  which  our  politicians,  for  some  reason 
difficult  to  understand,  will  not  in  practice  long  acknowledge  or 
abide  by.  Through  such  presumptuous  defiance  by  amateurs 
of  strategical  warnings  this  nation  has  many  times  been  brought 
into  great  and  pressing  dangers,  as  is  w’ell  known.  It  may 
happen  once  too  often,  to  our  national  and  industrial  ruin. 
That  is  to  say,  unless  some  constitutional  method  can  be  devised 
by  which  the  neglected  principle  that  Policy  and  Strategy  are 
one  can  in  future  be  enforced  by  Parliament. 

III. — British  Strategical  Advice  Will  Be  Peaceful  Advice. 

It  is  a  truism  that  those  who  know  most  of  war  are  those 
who  least  desire  to  see  their  own  countrymen  involved  in  its 
horrors.  I,  who  once  was  young  and  now  am  old,  have  never 
met,  and  have  never  even  heard  of,  any  British  soldier  or  sailor 
who  desired,  even  in  utmost  privacy,  to  see  a  European  war. 
Yet  undeniably  there  is  a  strange  prejudice  in  this  country 
against  the  opinion  of  any  soldier  on  a  politico-military  matter 
because,  forsooth,  he  is  actually  supposed  professionally  to  want 
a  war ;  it  is  probably  some  unconscious  legendary  influence 
dating  back  to  the  far-off  days  of  the  Great  Civil  War  and 
”  Remove  this  bauble.”  And  it  is  not,  as  might  be  expected, 
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confined  to  the  ignorant.  For  example,  the  writer  remembers 
once  listening  in  utter  amazement  on  being  told  seriously  by  a 
very  able  man  indeed  in  civil  life,  a  peer  of  the  realm  and 
an  ex-permanent  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  when  discussing 
Lord  Koberts’s  efforts  in  favour  of  universal  training  for  war, 
“  I  believe  that  Lord  Roberts  sits  on  the  cliffs  and  gazes  over 
to  France  and  thinks  how  he  would  love  to  command  an  Army 
there.”  This,  please,  of  Lord  Roberts,  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
but  also  one  of  the  most  pacific  of  men,  and,  in  addition,  when 
he  had  long  retired  and  could  not  possibly  command !  And 
merely  because  he  recommended  what  all  know  now  would 
probably  have  averted  the  Great  War !  Which  shows  how  this 
foolish  prejudice,  if  permitted  to  enter  the  mind,  can  pervert  the 
opinion  of  even  the  ablest  men,  and  can  render  that  opinion 
worthless.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  mention  this  prejudice 
here,  because  it  is  a  pitfall  to  many ;  it  is  not  worthy  of  more 
attention.  To  return  to  reason. 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  asked  how  strategical  consideration 
can  make  a  policy  less  warlike,  and  war  less  probable?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Every  national  policy  when  pressed  too  far 
against  another  nation’s  policy  becomes  a  bluff  which  may  at 
any  moment  be  ”  called  ”  or  challenged  by  the  opponent  if  strong 
enough  to  do  so.  If  it  be  a  policy  which  we  plainly  have  the 
means  to  enforce  it  probably  will  not  be  challenged,  but  our 
opponent  will  agree  or  compromise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
be  a  policy  which  we  clearly  have  not  the  means  to  enforce,  it 
probably  will  be  challenged  sooner  or  later.  If  thus  challenged 
it  then  becomes  necessary  either  to  back  out  ignominiously  (as 
in  the  late  Near  East  crisis)  or  to  fight.  The  politician  naturally 
thinks  chiefly  of  his  immediate  and  often  merely  opportunist 
policy,  and  does  not  look  ahead  from  its  first  inception  to  the 
possible  challenge  and  fighting  at  the  end.  The  strategist 
equally  naturally  looks  ahead  from  the  very  beginning  to  the 
possible  challenge  and  the  resulting  war,  and  would  say,  ‘‘  This 
policy  will  require  such  and  such  means  to  enforce  it,  so  do 
not  press  it  too  far  unless  you  first  make  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  and  provide  the  necessary  forces  to  maintain  it  if  chal¬ 
lenged  by  our ’opponent.”  There  are  few  interests  so  absolutely 
vital  as  to  be  worth  a  world- war,  and  few  British  statesmen 
who  would  press  non-vital  interests  too  far  for  peaceful  agree¬ 
ment  if  obliged  first  of  all  to  visualise  clearly  the  strategical 
situation,  and  to  provide  adequate  forces  to  enforce  a  non-vital 
policy  if  challenged.  Therefore,  if  policy  and  strategy  be 
kept  together  as  one,  the  policy  is  sure  to  be  very  cautious,  and 
war  less  probable.  Further,  in  addition  to  sufficient  material 
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force,  the  strategist  will  demand  sufi&cient  moral  force,  a  good 
cause.  He  is  well’ aware  that,  “The  moral  is  to  the  physical 
as  three  to  one  in  war,”^  and  that,  especially  nowadays,  a  good 
cause  is  essential  for  the  moral  of  his  national  forces  to  enable 
them  to  endure  the  long-drawn-out  horrors  of  the  modern  war 
so  he  will  insist,  “Do  not  risk  a  great  war  for  any  but  a  vital 
cause,  a  good  cause,  otherwise  we  cannot  have  the  moral  force 
necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.” 

The  foregoing  applies  in  a  special  manner  to  British  strate¬ 
gists,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  our  standing  forces,  and 
the  character  of  our  people  which  requires  for  its  moral  in  war 
a  plain,  a  great,  and  a  just  cause. 

It  would  indeed  he  interesting  to  know  what  official  strategist 
advised  the  late  Prime  Minister  in  his  policy  of  backing  the 
Greeks  against  the  Turks,  its  strategical  half  being  a  possible 
war  against  Turkey  and  Russia  which  could  hardly  do  other¬ 
wise  than  spread  gradually  in  all  directions  into  a  fresh  world- 
war?  But  apparently  in  this  momentous  policy  the  Prime 
Minister  preferred  to  be  his  own  strategist ;  such  at  least  was 
the  belief  to  which  the  late  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson, 
than  whom  none  had  better  opportunities  for  knowing,  in  one 
of  his  last  speeches  gave  utterance. 

IV. — Peace  Str.\tegy  and  War  Strategy. 

Some  people  have  a  sort  of  hazy  idea  that  strategy  functions 
only  during  war.  Such,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  Clausewitz 
puts  it  thus  :  “  If  we  have  clearly  understood  the  result  of  our 
reflections  then  the  activities  belonging  to  war  divide  themselves 
into  two  principal  classes,  into  such  as  are  only  ‘  preparation 
for  war’  and  into  the  ‘war  itself.’  This  distinction  must, 
therefore,  also  be  made  in  theory.”  For  the  sake  of  clarity  let 
us  call  these  two  divisions  peaoe  strategy  and  war  strategy. 
We  are  in  this  article  only  concerned  with  peace  strategy. 
Every  national  policy  consists  of  two  halves,  the  object,  and 
the  means  to  attain  that  object  if  it  be  challenged.  The  first 
half  is  purely  political,  the  second  half  is  strategical,  the  two 
halves  together  forming  a  political-strategical  whole.  The 
function  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  to  explore  and  conduct  the  daily 
affairs  and  negotiations  relating  to  the  first  or  political  half, 
and  to  propose  a  policy  leading  up  to  the  second  or  strategical 
half.  The  function  of  peace  strategy  is  to  explore  and  work 
out  the  strategical  half  of  every  proposed  policy,  to  explore 
and  state  the  war,  or  wars,  to  which  it  may  lead  in  the  end,  and 
(1)  Napoleon’s  saying. 
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to  calculate  and  state  the  preparations  and  forces  required  to 
bring  such  war  to  a  victorious  conclusion  if  it  should  arise. 
These  two  halves  of  national  policy  follow  from  the  very  nature 
of  policy  itself.  Every  policy  must  be  considered,  formulated, 
and  pursued  amidst  the  play  of  the  rival  policies  and  conflict¬ 
ing  interests  of  other  nations,  is  consequently  liable  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged  at  any  moment  by  an  opponent,  and  must,  therefore, 
from  its  nature,  consist  of  the  two  halves  above-mentioned.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  keep  this  elementary  fact  clearly  in  our 
minds.  It  is  astonishing  how  often  people  forget  it.  It  is 
astonishing  how  often  it  has  been  forgotten  by  statesmen  in 
history  and  what  disasters  have  resulted. 

V. — The  Strategist  Must  Be  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  great  practical  thinker  and  philosopher  of  war,  General 
Clause witz,  lays  down  that,  “War  is  only  a  continuation  of 
State  policy  by  other  means.  .  .  .”  “In  one  word,  the  art 

of  war,  in  its  highest  point  of  view,  is  policy,  but,  no  doubt, 
a  policy  which  fights  battles  instead  of  writing  Notes.”  “  All 
the  leading  outlines  of  a  war  are  always  determined  by  the 
Cabinet.”  “  Wars  are  in  reality  only  the  expressions  or  mani¬ 
festations  of  policy  itself.”  “It  is  only  when  policy  promises 
itself  a  wrong  effect  from  certain  military  means  and  measures 
that  it  can  exercise  a  prejudicial  effect  on  war  by  the  course 
it  prescribes.  Just  as  a  person  in  a  language  with  which  he 
is  not  conversant  sometimes  says  what  he  does  not  intend,  so 
policy,  when  intending  right,  may  often  order  things  which  do 
not  tally  with  its  own  views.  This  has  happened  times  without 
end,  and  it  shows  that  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  war 
is  essential  to  the  management  of  political  intercourse.” 

“Wars  must  differ  in  character  according  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  circumstances  from  which  they  proceed.  Now 
the  first,  the  grandest,  the  most  decisive  act  of  judgment  which 
the  statesman  and  General  exercises  is  rightly  to  understand 
in  this  respect  the  war  in  which  he  engages  (note,  or  towards 
which  his  policy  may  lead),  not  to  take  it  for  something  which, 
by  the  nature  of  its  relations,  it  cannot  be.  This  is,  therefore, 
the  first,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  strategical  questions.” 
Obviously  this  greatest  and  most  fateful  of  strategical  judg¬ 
ments  is  a  Cabinet  matter,  one  to  be  considered  at  the  same 
time  as  the  policy  which  may  eventuate  in  such  a  war,  and 
imperatively  demands  the  presence  of  the  best  possible  pro¬ 
fessional  strategical  knowledge  to  assist  the  amateurs  in  such 
difficult  and  dangerous  considerations. 

L  L*  2 
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Clausewitz  adds  :  “If  war  is  to  harmonise  entirely  with  the 
political  views,  and  policy  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  means 
available  for  war,  there  is  only  one  alternative  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  when  the  statesman  and  soldier  are  not  combined  in 
one  person  (note,  as  Frederick  the  Great  or  Napoleon),  which 
is  to  make  the  chief  commander  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  that 
he  may  take  part  in  its  councils  and  decisions  on  important 
occasions.”  Our  British  politicians  have  tried  every  other 
possible  device  in  vain,  the  result  being  the'Near  Eastern  crisis. 
Why  not  try  the  "only  one  alternative”  of  Clausewitz,  the 
greatest  authority  on  the  conduct  of  war  and  its  political  nature. 
Why  not? 


VI. — Objection  1.— The  Answer. 

It  has  been  urged  by  politicians  that  a  politician  is  the  best 
judge  in  difficult  strategical  questions  because,  arguing  from 
analogy  of  civil  life  where  a  judge  or  arbitrator  can  often  judge 
between  rival  experts  in  civil  cases,  therefore  a  civilian  minister 
can  do  so  in  strategical  matters. 

As  Lord  Crewe,  when  answering  this  persistent  claim  in  his 
preface  to  The  Intrigues  of  the  War,^  says,  “  It  can  only  be 
replied  that  the  lessons  of  history  do  not  confirm  this  conten¬ 
tion.”  It  is  also  false  analogical  argument,  for  analogy  argues 
from  particulars  to  similar  particulars,  and  there  is  no  similarity 
at  all  between  civil  life  and  the  conduct  of  war.  Why? 
Because  there  is  nothing  in  civil  life  which  corresponds  to  the 
friction  of  war.  It  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  which  in  the  next 
world-war  may  lead  this  nation  to  its  fall  if  it  be  again  acted 
on.  It  is  a  peculiarly  dangerous  fallacy  because  it  is  welcomed 
by  many  a  civilian  who  hears  or  reads  it,  as  pandering  to  his 
self-esteem,  to  that  curious  kink  of  mind  which  leads  many 
a  man  to  think  that  strategical  decisions  are  easy,  and  that 
he  himself  could  judge.  Who  has  not  met  such  a  man? 
He  would  no  doubt  admit  that  a  tactical  decision  in  the  only 
partly  guessed  circumstances  of  battle  would  be  beyond  his 
uninstructed  and  inexperienced  capability,  but  the  very  highest 
and  most  vital  strategical  decision  he  hnagines  to  be  within  the 
capability  of  any  able  amateur.  That  is  the  pleasing  but  very 
dangerous  claim  made  by  many  politicians.  Yet,  as  Clausewitz 
points  out,  “  It  may  sound  strange,  but  for  all  who  know  war 
in  this  respect  it  is  a  fact  beyond  doubt  that  much  more  strength 
of  will  is  required  to  make  an  important  decision  in  strategy 
than  in  tactics.  ’  ’  So  much  for  its  ease  to  the  amateur  arbitrator 
or  judge. 

’  (1)  The  Intrigues  of  the  War,  by  Major-Goneral  Sir  Frederick  Maurice. 
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Again,  a  civilian  cannot  have  the  necessary  hahit  of  mind 
required  to  form  an  important  strategical  judgment  owing  to 
ignorance  of  the  ‘  ‘  friction  ’  ’  of  war.  He  thinks  of  war  on 
paper  and  of  how  simple  it  seems  to  order  an  army  here  or 
there  to  do  this  or  that.-  But  war  on  paper  where  all  seems 
so  simple,  and  war  in  reality,  war  itself,  where  “the  simple 
is  difficult,”  are  so  totally  dilferent  owing  to  the  “friction” 
of  war  that,  as  Clausewitz  says,  “We  may  conceive  that  a 
consideration  of  all  requires  a  rare  grasp  of  mind.”  It  may  he 
safely  asserted  that  no  man  can  form  a  good  strategical  judg¬ 
ment  unless  he  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  this  governing  factor 
in  war,  “friction,”  owing  to  which  “activity  in  w'ar  is  move¬ 
ment  in  a  resistant  medium”  made  up  of  chance,  weather, 
disease,  fatigue,  want  of  supplies,  hidden  obstructions,  unfore¬ 
seen  obstacles,  fear  of  responsibility,  danger,  want  of  informa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  etc.  ;  “  The  knowledge  of  this  friction  is  a  chief 
part  of  that  so  often  talked  of — experience  of  war.”  “It  is 
this  friction  which  makes  that  which  appears  so  easy  in  war 
so  difficult  in  reality.”  A  practical  knowledge  of  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  truth  of  perception  or  for  forming  a  strategical  judgment, 
and  is  just  exactly  what  a  civil  Minister  cannot  possess  from  lack 
of  the  experience. 

Again,  a  civilian  Minister,  however  able,  cannot  possess  that 
long-continued  habit  or  second  nature  of  military  reflection,  com¬ 
bined  with  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  war,  which 
alone  enables  a  correct  judgment  to  be  formed.  “  Theory,”  says 
Clausewitz,  “is  nothing  but  reflection  upon  all  the  situations 
in  which  we  can  be  placed  in  war.”  “  Like  every  other 
habit,  the  habit  of  military  reflection  gradually  grows  with  use, 
till,  fortified  and  strengthened  by  detailed  knowledge  and 
experience,  it  gradually  becomes  power. It  is  just  this  power 
thus  caused  which  the  ablest  civilian  Minister  must  lack,  and, 
lacking,  be  unfit  to  adjudicate  or  pronounce  judgment  on  those 
highest  and  most  difficult  strategical  problems  which  are  of  such 
vital  import  to  the  nation. 

VII.— Objection  2. — The  Answer. 

It  is  urged  by  many  people  that  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  affords  the  strategist  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
views  on  any  given  policy  w'hich  may  be  put  before  it,  and 
that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  or  desirable.  The  answer  is 
that  there  is  no  certitude  that  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  will  be  made  aware  of  the  secret  policy  of  the  Cabinet, 
{l)~The  Reality  of  War.  An  Introduction  to  ClaustwUt,  by  the  Writer. 
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or  that  the  views  of  its  members  will  really  influence  the  Cabinet 
or  Prime  Minister.  The  representation  of  strategy  on  such  a  mere 
subordinate  sub-Committee  is  simply  a  means  of  throwing  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  is  quite  insufficient  for  its  vital 
importance.  A  former  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  once  com¬ 
plained  that  at  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  he  had  to  waste  all  his  time  trying  to  convince  the 
members  of  the  A  B  C  of  strategical  principles,  and  when  he 
had  done  that  all  the  time  was  gone ;  that  the  meeting  broke 
up  without  any  decision  being  reached,  and  that  at  the  next 
meeting  the  same  thing  happened  again,  and  so  on.  He  added 
that  he  wished  someone  would  write  a  book  to  teach  politicians 
the  A  B  C  of  strategy  for  the  public  good.  It  is  absurd  to 
argue  that  the  presence  of  a  strategist  on  such  a  sub-Committee 
is  sufficient  for  the  national  safety.  In  argument  it  may  sound 
so;  in  practice  we  know  that  it  is  not.  Witness  the  Near 
Eastern  crisis !  In  practice  we  know  that  it  is  perfectly  possible 
for  a  Prime  Minister  to  pursue  a  warlike  personal  policy  regard¬ 
less  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  or  of  strategical 
opinion.  It  is  exactly  this  possibility  that  requires  to  be 
destroyed.  We  want  certitude  that  if  a  Prime  Minister  chooses 
to  disregard  the  warning,  the  warning  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Staffs, 
who  alone  represent  the  considered  military  opinion  of  the  Staffs, 
given  in  the  Cabinet,  Parliament  shall  be  made  aware  of  the 
fact  at  once  before  the  policy  be  adopted  or  carried  out  beyond 
modification.  Nothing  but  a  special  and  drastic  enactment  by 
Parliament  will  be  of  any  practical  avail.  A  modem  world- war 
is  far  too  ruinous  to  be  risked  for  the  sake  of  the  amour-propre 
of  any  individual,  or  because  of  the  reluctance  of  politicians  to 
give  up  a  shred  of  their  irresponsible  power. 

VIII. — Objection  3. — The  Answer. 

It  may  be  urged  that  to  include  the  official  Naval  and  Military 
strategists  as  ex-officio  members  of  the  Cabinet  when  foreign 
policy  is  being  considered  would  be  a  constitutional  change. 
Tme,  but  a  very  small  one,  and  why  not?  The  great  merit 
of  the  British  constitution  has  always  been  its  ability  to  adapt 
itself  by  small  changes  to  the  changing  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  our  national  life.  And  the  arrival  of  the  epoch 
of  world-wars  is  a  very  great  change  indeed  in  our  national 
environment  and  life  and  demands  a  corresponding  constitutional 
change  to  meet  it. 

“Self-preservation  is  the  first  duty  of  a  nation.  The  Cabinet 
system  exists  for  the  nation,  and  not  the  nation  for  the  Cabinet. 
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Therefore,  the  Cabinet  should  adapt  itself  so  as  best  to  perform 
its  first  and  primary  duty — national  self-defence,  including 
foreign  policy.  The  present  Cabinet  system  started  in  the 
days  (not  long  ago)  when  wars  were  waged  on  a  far  smaller 
scale  and  demanded  far  less  pre-vision  and  preparation  than 
they  do  now.  As  the  Cabinet  system  is  almost  a  growth  of 
yesterday,  so  to  speak,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  it  should 
not  adapt  itself  to  the  requirements  of  to-day  in  so  slight  a 
manner  as  to  include  the  two  chief  strategists  of  the  Naval  and 
Military  forces  as  ex-officio  members.  They  need  not  be  sum¬ 
moned  when  matters  of  home  legislation  are  being  settled,  but 
ONLY  when  matters  of  national  policy  are  being  discussed.  What 
is  required  is  that  they  may  know  from  the  beginning  all  the 
proposed  secret  steps  of  policy,  may  be  able  to  bring  first-hand 
strategical  knowledge  to  the  discussion  thereof,  and  may  be 
able  to  take  steps  betimes  to  prepare  the  armed  force  which  will 
be  necessary  to  support  that  policy  and  keep  the  peace,  or  to 
enforce  it  if  challenged  and  shorten  the  resulting  war.  Then 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  both  halves  of  policy,  the 
political-strategical  whole,  could  be  envisaged  and  discussed. 
Surely  some  such  compromise  between  the  custom  of  the  past 
and  the  necessity  of  the  present  cannot  be  beyond  the  ability 
%  of  our  statesmen  to  achieve.”^ 

Such  a  slight  change  as  is  here  suggested  for  the  national 
safety  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  far  greater 
changes  recently  introduced  for  Party  purposes.  It  would  be 
as  nothing  compared,  for  example,  with  the  Parliament  Bill, 
or  the  inordinate  growth  of  Cabinet  power  of  late  years,  or  the 
creation  of  so  many  new  Ministries  and  a  huge  bureaucracy, 
or  the  establishment  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  secretariat  and 
increase  of  his  personal  power  of  late  years.  If  such  great 
changes  for  Party  purposes  are  permissible,  why  not  a  small 
change  for  the  national  safety? 


IX. — Eequirrd  Parliamentary  Precautions. 

“  In  England  the  power  of  the  Cabinet  has  steadily  increased 
at  the  expense  of  Parliament,  which  to-day  is  much  less  potent 
than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  One  of  the  results  of 
five  years’  warfare  has  been  to  lessen  the  direct  responsibility 
of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
place  the  Prime  Minister  almost  in  the  position  of  the  President 
of  a  Eepublic.”^ 

(1)  The  Future  Peace  oj  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  the  Writer. 

(2)  The  Pomp  of  Power.  Author  anonymous. 
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It  is  high  time  that  Parliament  re-asserted  itself  and  its 
authority  by  drastic  measures  to  stop  this  process.  One  such 
measure  is  suggested  here.  Even  if  the  Naval  and  Military 
strategists  be  made  ex-officio  members  of  the  Cabinet,  there 
is  at  present  nothing  to  prevent  any  Prime  Minister  from  acting 
contrary  to  their  warning  in  foreign  policy  if  he  so  chooses. 
And  this  he  may  do  in  pursuance  of  a  personal  policy,  as  we 
have  so  lately  learned  almost  at  the  cost  of  a  new  war.  Nothing 
but  a  drastic  enactment  by  Parliament,  expressly  laying  down 
that  if  the  Prime  Minister  elects  to  act  in  foreign  policy  contrary 
to  the  strategical  warning  tendered  to  him  in  the  Cabinet  he 
shall  at  once  declare  the  fact  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  prevent  it.  That  is  one  necessary  precaution.  Another  is 
the  following  : 

The  strategist  must  be  constitutionally  obliged  to  insist  upon 
his  warning  when  he  considers  that  a  national  danger  would 
result  from  its  being  neglected  or  over-ridden ;  and  constitu¬ 
tionally  “protected”  when  doing  so,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
ruin  his  career  by  doing  his  duty. 

One  hears  people  say,  “Oh,  the  Chief-of-the-Staff  ought  to 
resign  if  his  opinion  be  over-ridden,  as  any  ordinary  Minister 
should.”  But  a  soldier  or  sailor  is  not  like  a  Parliamentary 
Minister,  who  if  he  resigns  office  still  has  his  Parliamentary 
career  open  to  him.  A  soldier  or  sailor  who  resigns  puts  him¬ 
self  upon  the  shelf  for  good  and  all,  and  brings  his  career  to  a 
close,  because  that  future  career  will  depend  upon  the  Govem- 
>ment  giving  him  a  command,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  do. 
So  as  things  are  at  present  he  must  either  submit  in  silence 
or  ruin  his  career.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  small  wonder 
if  he  often  does  not  resign,  to  the  national  danger  in  the  end.  If 
he  does  not  resign  nobody  outside  the  Cabinet  can  know  if  his 
warning  has  been  over-ridden.  Some  protection  is  necessary 
to  prevent  this,  and  can  be  afforded  if  Parliament  chooses  to 
re-assert  itself.  It  can  be  afforded  by  an  enactment  being  passed 
that  if  a  Chief-of-the-Staff  resigns  owing  to  his  strategical  warn¬ 
ing  being  over-ridden,  he  shall  be  automatically  appointed  to 
the  next  command  commensurate  with  his  rank  which  becomes 
vacant.  This  would  enable  the  sailor  or  soldier  to  resign  when 
necessary  without  thereby  ruining  his  career.  People  may  say 
what  they  like,  but  human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  the 
protection  of  public  servants  who  do  their  duty  is  the  duty  of 
the  nation  through  Parliament,  and  in  this  matter  of  strategy 
the  duty  of  the  nation  and  the  safety  of  the  nation  are  the 
same  thing. 
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X. — A  Suggestion  for  Consideration. 

“  Good  thoughts  are  no  better  than  good  dreams  except  they 
be  put  into  action.”* 

It  is  now  desirable  to  embody  the  foregoing  arguments  in 
some  rough  concrete  suggestion  to  meet  the  case,  a  rough  sug¬ 
gestion  for  consideration  and  improvement.  With  all  humility 
and  deference  I  therefore  suggest  the  following  outline  of  an 
enactment  by  Parliament  which,  when  drafted  by  a  skilled 
drafter,  might  be  put  into  practical  shape,  and  which  would 
remove  the  national  dangers  before  referred  to. 

‘  ‘  That  whereas  it  is  an  admitted  principle  both  of  states¬ 
manship  and  of  strategy  that  national  policy  and  strategy  are 
one  and  cannot  be  dissociated  without  disaster  actual  or  potential. 
And  whereas  by  the  neglect  of  this  admitted  principle  this 
nation  has  many  times  been  brought  into  great  peril,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  people  to  insure  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  shall  be  complied  with  in  future,  owing  to  the  ruinous 
nature  of  modern  w^orld-war.  It  is  therefore  hereby  enacted 
as  a  fundamental  law  :  First,  that  the  Chiefs  of  the  Naval  and 
Military  Staffs  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Cabinet  when 
foreign  policy  is  being  considered,  and  that  they  shall  resigjj 
if  their  strategical  warning  be  over-ruled. 

”  Second,  that  if  the  Chiefs  of  the  Staffs  resign  for  the  above 
reason  they  shall  be  appointed  to  the  next  command  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  rank  which  becomes  vacant,  so  that  they  may 
not  suffer  for  doing  their  duty. 

‘‘  Third,  that  if  the  Prime  Minister  elects  to  over-rule  the 
strategical  warning  thus  tendered  to  him  in  the  Cabinet,  he 
shall  come  down  to  this  House  and  in  Secret  Session  declare  the 
fact,  and  shall  give  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  that  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Naval  and  Military  Staffs  shall  then  be  called  to  the 
Bar  of  this  House  and  in  Secret  Session  shall  give  their  reasons, 
and  the  House  shall  then  decide  whether  the  policy  in  dispute 
be  adopted  or  no.” 

This  drafting  is,  of  course,  merely  as  a  rough  idea  put  into 
a  nutshell — but  it  is  suggested  that  a  properly-drafted  measure 
on  some  such  lines,  after  the  required  consideration  and  improve¬ 
ment,  would  meet  the  real  necessities  of  the  case,  and  insure 
that  our  national  policy  and  strategy  shall  henceforth  be  con¬ 
sidered,  not  apart,  but  as  a  political-strategical  whole. 

XI. — Conclusion. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  recapitulate  six  statements  which  I  trust 
will  meet  with  agreement,  whether  the  preceding  suggestion  be 
accepted  or  not. 


(1)  Lord  Bacon. 
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1.  That  every  important  step  of  foreign  policy  is  political- 
strategical,  that  half  its  factors,  the  immediate  ones,  are 
political,  and  the  other  half,  the  more  distant  ones,  are  strate¬ 
gical,  and  that  these  two  halves  cannot  he  considered  apart. 

2.  That  in  former  centuries  the  political  errors  and  dangers 
which  sprang  from  the  repeated  attempts  to  ignore  this  principle, 
though  bad  enough,  did  not  actually  ruin  the  nation,  because 
wars  were  not  then  so  ruinous  as  they  have  now  become. 

3.  That  in  the  present  epoch  of  world-wars,  when  a  fresh 
world-war,  before  we  have  recovered  from  the  last,  may  result 
almost  in  the  destruction  of  our  civilisation,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  neglect  the  principle  that  policy  and  strategy  are  one, 
and  that  if  we  do  so  we  do  so  at  our  manifest  peril. 

4.  That  nothing  except  a  drastic  constitutional  obligation 
enacted  by  Parliament  can  prevent  a  Prime  Minister  ignoring 
this  principle  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  and  that  therefore,  for  the 
national  safety.  Parliament  should  re-assert  itself  and  enact  such 
an  imperative  obligation. 

5.  That  nothing  except  an  express  enactment  of  protection 
by  Parliament  for  a  Chief-of-the-Staff  who  resigns  can  insure 
that  he  will  resign  if  his  strategical  warning  be  ignored,  and 
that,  therefore,  for  the  national  safety  Parliament  should  enact 
such  a  measure  of  protection. 

6.  That  the  time  has  come,  owing  to  the  ruinous  nature  of 
modern  world- wars,  when  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  the 
considered  judgment  of  Clausewitz — admittedly  the  greatest 
thinker  on  war — that,  as  already  stated,  “There  is  only  one 
ALTERNATIVE  to  be  recommended  when  the  statesman  and  soldier 
are  not  combined  in  the  same  person,  which  is  to  make  the 
chief  commander  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Cabinet.”  This 
alternative  is  perfectly  simple  and  perfectly  constitutional,  and 
if  we  continue  to  refuse  it,  after  the  object-lesson  of  the  Near 
Eastern  crisis,  we  shall  certainly  do  so  to  our  national  peril, 
and  possibly  do  so  to  our  national  downfall — political,  financial, 
and  industrial. 

Since  this  article  was  written  a  few  days  after  the  close  of 
the  Mudania  Conference  the  resignation  of  the  late  Prime 
Minister  has  taken  place,  and  the  nation  has  been  relieved  of 
the  risk  that  his  personal  policy  might  unwittingly  eventuate  in 
war.  But  a  change  of  Government,  though  it  may  lessen  the 
danger,  does  not  remove  it,  for  the  root-cause  remains  untouched, 
and  may  again  operate  unintentionally  to  produce  a  similar 
situation.  Also  another  change  of  Grovemment  may  come  before 
long.  In  addition,  we  must  not  forget  the  possibility  of  a  Labour 
Government,  and  Labour  is  inclined  to  “  compel  opponents.” 
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Further,  we  may  once  again  have  a  hasty,  reckless,  and  self- 
oonfident  Prime  Minister  addicted  to  amateur  strategy.  And 
meantime  year  by  year  the  instruments  of  warlike  destruction 
grow  more  deadly,  and  year  by  year  a  fresh  world- war  will  become 
correspondingly  more  and  more  deadly  to  civilisation.  It  is  just 
possible,  though  unfortunately  not  probable,  that,  as  the  years 
pass,  the  League  of  Nations  may  succeed  in  functioning,  not 
only  on  its  civilian  side  as  at  present,  but  on  its  war  side  also. 
It  is  possible  that  in  time  mankind  may  evolve  some  method 
by  which  the  ruinous  destructiveness  of  world-warfare  may  be 
minimised.  It  is  possible,  as  all  things  are  possible,  but  we 
are  far,  very  far,  from  it  as  yet. 

Meantime,  a  second  world-war  would  be  an  unspeakable 
calamity  for  all  mankind.  Anything  which  can  possibly  make 
it  le»s  probable  by  insuring  that  the  international  policy  of  the 
greatest  Power  in  the  world,  the  British  Empire,  shaL  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  greater  caution  and  strategic  pre-vision,  deserves 
the  closest  consideration  of  all  earnest  men,  of  all  Parties,  and 
this  even  if  it  be  something  new^  to  our  Cabinet  system.  For 
“  he  that  will  not  adopt  new  remedies  must  expect  new  evils. 

Stewart  L.  Murray. 


(1)  Lord  Bacon. 
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The  approach  of  a  third  winter  finds  us  still  face  to  face  with 
an  enormous  volume  of  unemployment,  and  beyond  discussions 
in  political  or  quasi-political  circles  resulting  in  more  or  less 
vague  conclusions,  no  movement  has  been  made  effectively  to 
study  the  problem.  Partial  efforts  have  been  made  here  and 
there  which  relieve,  to  some  extent,  the  economic  pressure  either 
on  funds  or  individuals,  but  as  a  national  question  it  has  not  yet 
been  surveyed.  It  is  also  notew’orthy  that  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  city  of  Leicester  no  community,  industry,  or 
firm  has  gone  further  than  to  provide  for  the  results  of  the  evil. 
Several  large  firms  such  as  Eowntrees,  and  those  composing  the 
match-making  industry,  have  supplemented  the  State  scheme 
of  insurance  by  substantial  grants  of  money  to  establish  funds 
whereby  their  employees,  if  out  of  work,  get  largely  increased 
benefits.  But  these  are  not  the  trades  which  suffer  most  from 
unemployment,  and  thus  the  problem  is  no  nearer  a  solution. 
Moreover,  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  alone  provide  an  antidote  for 
the  various  poisons  which  permeate  our  industrial  system  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  disease. 

In  Leicester  a  great  effort  has  been  made,  which  has  been 
largely  successful,  to  provide  employment  locally  for  persons 
thrown  on  the  mercy  of  the  Guardians.  This  has  been  arrived 
at  by  an  ingenious  scale  of  work  graduated  according  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  workless  person ,  whereby  hours  of  employ¬ 
ment  rather  than  sums  of  money  are  the  guiding  factors,  the 
remuneration  being  at  a  stated  flat  rate  per  hour.  The  invention 
of  an  enterprising  Labour  Guardian,  it  has  probably  oome  to 
stay  so  long  as  misfortune  requires  such  remedies.  Even  here, 
however,  while  town  improvements,  some  of  them  reproductive, 
have  resulted,  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  far  one  fund  has  been 
relieved  by  inroads  on  others,  though  a  material  gain  is  made 
in  the  restriction  of  the  practice  of  “something  for  nothing.” 
One  is  filled  with  admiration  at  the  novelty  and  success  of  the 
scheme  but,  while  going  further  on  the  path  of  progress  than 
any  other  effort,  it  cannot  rank  among  possible  cures. 

Such  efforts  show,  however,  how  pressing  the  problem  is 
becoming,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  those  responsible  to  pro\'ide 
resources  from  which  to  relieve  the  prevalent  misery.  The 
"dread  of  unemployment  ”  has  bee.n  a  nightmare  to  the  workers 
for  generations,  and  is  the  worst  trouble  they  have  to  tackle.  It 
is  the  cause  of  unrest,  suspicion  and  prejudice  in  the  industrial 
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world,  and  despair  following  thereon  renders  men  and  women 
callous  of  actions  they  might  regret  in  calmer  moments.  We 
liave,  according  to  Labour  Ministry  figures,  over  1,300,000  out 
of  work,  and  this  does  not  include  large  numbers  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  do  not  register  at  a  Labour  Exchange.  The 
figures  are  approximately  the  same  as  in  March,  1921,  five 
mouths  after  the  industrial  depression  set  in.  April,  1921,  saw 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  figures  consequent  upon  the  coal 
dispute,  and  it  has  taken  us  a  year  and  a  half  to  recover  the 
damage  done  at  that  time.  It  is  an  object  lesson  of  the  effect 
of  disputes  in  industry,  and  neither  employers  nor  workers  can 
free  themselves  from  the  responsibility  of  contributing  to  unem¬ 
ployment  so  long  as  they  maintain  their  attitude  of  antagonism. 
Obviously,  however  much  a  Government  may  desire  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  unemployment  they  are  helpless  under  such 
circumstances.  The  political  Labour  Party  backs  a  policy  of 
work  or  maintenance,  and  presumably  they  would  have  to  face 
it  if  they  ever  got  into  pow'er.  It  would  be  then,  and 
only  then,  that  they  would  find  the  impossibility  of  instituting 
such  a  scheme,  in  face  of  economic  facts  of  which  many  Labour 
politicians  are  already  aware. 

The  Government  of  1911  instituted  an  Insurance  Scheme, 
recently  extended  to  cover  about  12,000,000  workers,  but  that 
is  only  to  provide  to  a  small  extent  for  the  results  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  This  is  admirable  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  marks  the  limit 
of  a  Government’s  contribution  to  a  purely  industrial  question. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  go  further  and  Cabinet  Committees 
have  engineered  schemes  for  employment,  but  the  total  number 
employed  under  them  is  only  about  150,000,  and  this  after 
twenty-two  months  of  continuous  unemployment  experience.  It 
proves  the  willingness  and  inability  of  Government  management 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Vast  sums,  probably  about  100 
millions,  gathered  from  industry,  have  been  spent  on  an  attempt 
to  alleviate  distress  without  pretending  to  cure  the  disease  or 
even  cheer  the  sufferer.  How  futile  it  all  is.  One  of  the  best 
governed  countries  in  the  world  is  still  faced  with  this  fearful 
growth  and  has  not  got  the  initiative  or  stamina  to  endeavour 
to  cut  it  out.  The  rain  is  falling  and  the  bouse \<fife  has  placed 
basins  and  cups  to  catch  the  drops,  but  the  roof  is  leaking  and 
is  steadily  rotting.  When  is  British  industry  going  to  repair  the 
roof?  No  Government,  whether  Coalition  or  Labour,  Socialist 
or  Bolshevist,  can  ever  handle  the  problem.  The  solution  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  employers  and  the  workers  if  any  solution 
exists  at  all.  The  indictment  against  industry  is  that  they  have 
never  tried  to  find  a  cure  and  prefer  to  shoulder  the  responsibility 
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on  to  politicians,  who  use  the  subject  for  their  own  ends. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  accepted  in  practice  the  theory  that 
industry  is  divided  into  two  sections,  having  different  interests 
and  each  entitled  to  fight  for  its  own  hand.  Its  inaccuracy  is 
obvious  to  all  who  study  industry,  but  even  enlightened  men 
in  both  camps  can  be  found  to  endorse  it.  Extremists  on  both 
sides  are  blamed  for  widening  the  gulf,  but  after  all  they  are  an 
infinitesimal  section  of  the  industrial  community.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  is  not  embued  with  extreme  beliefs  and  only 
flirts  with  such  doctrine  when  misled  by  passion,  ignorance  or 
self-interest.  What  then  contributes  to  this  division  in  a  com¬ 
munity  whose  combined  interests  should  be  paramount?  Want 
of  co-operation  and  suspicion  engendered  by  past  experience  are 
at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  and  until  the  strong  men  among  the 
employers  and  the  leaders  of  the  workers  take  steps  to  establish 
confidence  in  each  other,  any  movement  towards  improvement 
will  be  suspect.  The  study  of  the  unemployment  question  must 
be  a  joint  endeavour,  and  the  contributing  causes  are  so  often 
the  outcome  of  industrial  fights  and  misunderstanding  that  con¬ 
fidence  is  essential  before  progress  can  be  made.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  lot  of  spade  work  to  be  done  by  the  men  of  good  intent 
if  joint  action  is  to  be  brought  to  bear. 

‘  ‘  Industry  ’  ’  is  looked  upon  generally  as  denoting  the  capitalist 
interest  in  manufacture,  trade  and  commerce,  whereas  it  actually 
represents  the  whole  fabric  of  workers,  administrators  and 
financiers.  When  using  the  word  in  this  article  it  is  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  of  all  engaged  in  manufacture  and  distribution, 
whatever  their  functions  may  be.  They  are  all  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  industry,  and  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  our  national 
life  and  the  source  of  all  our  wealth,  they  are  all  essential  to  the 
progress  and  civilisation  of  the  British  nation.  Eeferences  to 
trade  unions  and  approbation  of  their  functions  and  existence 
are  frequently  based  on  their  usefulness  in  ‘  ‘  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.”  In  other  words,  in  many  minds  their  function  is  to  win 
or  lose  or  compromise  a  point  of  difference.  Surely  this  is  a 
narrow  view  and  one  that  manufactures  its  own  corroboration. 
Cannot  trade  unions  be  recognised  as,  or  encouraged  to  become, 
partners  in  industry  with  the  employers’  associations,  directing, 
encouraging,  and,  if  necessary,  disciplining  their  constituents  to 
further  progress  and  the  attainment  of  the  common  aim  ?  Leave 
them  to  their  own  particular  interest  and  they  will  run  it  to 
death  in  duty  to  their  supporters.  So  also  with  employers’  asso¬ 
ciations  which  concentrate  on  buying  and  selling,  and  leave  Labour 
arrangements  to  those  who  are  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Cannot  the  individual  employer  be  brought  to  see  that  Labour 
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is  the  most  important  part  of  his  organisation,  and  that  all  his 
buying  and  selling  is  dependent  on  smooth  working  and  con¬ 
tentment  within  the  factory?  Here  is  where  education  on 
economic  facts  and  psychological  differences  is  greatly  required 
both  by  employers  and  workers  to  bring  about  the  atmosphere 
of  understanding  which  our  prosperity  requires.  Then  we  might 
hope  for  a  united  ‘  ‘  Industry.  ’  ’ 

It  is  almost  dangerous  nowadays  to  mention  high  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  one  of  the  causes  of  unemployment  in  case  of  being 
misunderstood — in  some  cases  wilfully.  Immediately  men’s 
thoughts  will  turn  to  wages,  and  then  the  cry  of  oppression  is 
at  once  raised.  Wages  are  undoubtedly  part  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  but  not  the  whole,  and  there  may  be  room  for  reduction 
of  cost  without  interfering  with  wages.  In  any  event,  cost  of 
production  cannot  be  greatly  lowered  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  wage-earner.  The  factor  which  plays  a  great  part  is  over¬ 
head  expenses  in  relation  to  amount  of  production,  but  there  are 
many  others,  such  as  continuous  working,  guaranteed  date  of 
delivery,  sound  workmanship,  and  working  speed.  Without  clear 
understanding  between  workers  and  administrators  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  no  contracts  can  be  got  even  at  keen  prices,  and  prices 
cannot  be  keep  without  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  that  work  is  to  proceed  normally  and  without  irritation. 
Then  comes  the  question  of  nominal  wages  and  real  wages  which 
requires  explanation  and  human  understanding  of  the  workers’ 
point  of  view.  The  fictitious  but  convenient  standard  of  cost  of 
living  as  a  basis  for  fixation  of  wages  makes  a  natural  appeal 
to  the  man  who  requires  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  it  requires 
a  lot  of  tact  to  make  men  realise  that  prices  which  justify  such 
rates  only  keep  the  cost  of  living  at  its  present  high  level,  leaving 
out  of  account  the  main  fact  that  the  buyer  can  go  elsewhere 
for  his  goods  and  leave  one  without  a  market.  Cost  of  living 
has  no  relationship  to  the  competitive  market,  and  every  wage 
fixed  on  such  a  basis  is  a  burden  on  the  price  of  competitive 
goods.  We  are  poorer  to-day  than  we  were  before  the  war,  but 
we  are  endeavouring  to  live  at  a  higher  standard.  So  much  the 
better  if  we  can,  but  are  we  keeping  our  markets  to  enable  us 
to  do  so?  One  and  a  half  million  workers  out  of  employment  is 
not  a  happy  illustration  of  our  success  in  either  of  these 
endeavours. 

Examples  of  contributing  causes  within  our  own  power  of 
removal  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  it  is  not  the  object 
of  this  article  to  do  more  than  indicate  possible  lines  of  study 
upon  which  industrial  effort  might  be  expended  provided  the 
right  atmosphere  were  secured  for  their  consideration.  Some 
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of  these  causes  do  not  require  national  efforts  for  their  removal 
and  could  be  got  over  in  individual  firms  and  industries  by  a 
carefully  arranged  intelligence  system  for  the  information  of 
both  elements  concerned.  The  building  up  of  confidence  while 
it  might  receive  a  fillip  from  national  leaders  can  never  proceed 
very  far  without  the  practical  demonstration  of  trust  and  under¬ 
standing  in  the  various  firms.  Secrecy  in  business  is  all  very 
well  from  a  trade  point  of  view,  and  has  many  good  reasons 
behind  it,  but  at  the  present  day  the  complete  exclusion  of  the 
workers  from  any  knowledge  of  how  the  business  is  run  and 
of  the  factors  that  demand  joint  w’orking  for  the  benefit  of  all 
cannot  be  defended.  How  can  a  man  be  expected  to  agree 
willingly  to  reduction  in  wages  or  increase  in  working  hours 
unless  he  has  access  to  the  knowledge  necessary  to  convince  him 
of  its  necessity?  Mere  statements  emanating  from'what  he  has 
been  bred  up  to  call  a  suspected  source  cannot  satisfy  him,  and  a 
man  who  is  not  satisfied  can  never  be  content.  Employers  must 
emerge  from  their  seclusion  and  study  the  psychology  of  their 
workers  if  they  ever  expect  to  w'ork  well  with  them  and  get 
willing  assistance.  The  want  of  understanding  is  not  all  on  the 
side  of  the  worker. 

The  main  factor  which  decides  our  standard  of  living  and  cost 
of  living  is  the  price  the  foreign  customer  is  willing  to  pay  and 
the  quality  and  date  of  delivery  of  the  goods  he  is  prepared  to 
accept.  All  markets  are  competitive,  and  orders  go  elsewhere 
if  industrial  restrictions  preclude  our  meeting  the  market. 
Hence  unemployment,  contributed  to  by  an  accumulation  of 
causes  over  which  a  united  and  satisfied  industry  would  have 
complete  control.  There  are,  of  course,  other  causes,  but  it  is 
possible  their  effect  might  be  considerably  mitigated  if  unity  of 
working  could  be  arrived  at. 

To-day  there  are  men  in  both  camps  who  individually  respect 
and  trust  one  another,  and  who  realise  the  necessity  for  some 
action  by  industry.  The  initiative  lies  with  them.  In  1919  the 
Government  summoned  a  conference  which  sat  intermittently 
and  passed  certain  resolutions.  There  was  little  or  no  research 
on  which  to  base  these  results,  and  the  recommendations  were 
of  little  practical  effect.  As  usual,  the  blight  of  Government 
had  touched  it  and  stopped  the  growth.  No  good  can  come 
from  conferences  instructed  by  superior  authority  however  sincere 
the  authors  and  actors  may  be.  The  atmosphere  of  joint  action 
for  mutual  benefit  must  supersede  the  arranging  of  industry  to 
guarantee  sectional  interests.  Industry  must  realise  its  respon¬ 
sibility  for  unemployment,  both  moral  and  financial.  The  moral 
side  requires  more  emphasis  for  its  understanding,  as  the  financial 
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responsibility  has  already  been  shouldered  and  only  awaits  the 
impetus  of  common  sense  to  have  the  administration  simplified 
and  the  expense  reduced.  As  a  moral  question  the  preservation 
and  continuous  running  of  the  human  machine  is  of  as  much 
importance  if  not  more  than  the  mechanical.  No  machinery 
deteriorates  so  quickly  by  stoppage,  for  the  mental  strain  of 
anxiety,  poverty,  and  ofttimes  despair  reacts  on  the  amount  and 
class  of  work  a  man  or  woman  can  or  may  be  willing  to  do. 
This  places  the  moral  side  in  a  mercenary  light,  but  there  are 
stocks  of  arguments  on  a  higher  plane  which  might  be  invoked 
were  it  not  my  desire  to  point  out  the  practical  advantage  only. 
So  far  as  finance  is  concerned,  rates,  taxes  and  contributions  are 
all  directly  or  indirectly  paid  by  industry.  In  other  w’ords,  they 
are  added  to  the  price  of  goods  and  services  or  are  deducted  from 
profits,  wages  or  salaries.  This  the  sole  fount  of  wealth  provides 
all  the  money  which  is  expended  in  insurance  benefit.  Poor  Law 
relief,  special  works,  credits  or  other  methods  of  provision  for 
unemployment  results.  The  piper  is  paid  but  the  tune  is  not 
called.  Avenues  of  distribution  are  numerous,  complicated  and 
costly,  and  are,  in  some  cases,  subject  to  direct  political  pressure, 
while  the  waste  of  effort  and  money  is  enormous.  Only  the 
want  of  understanding,  or  the  deliberate  refusal  of  industry  to 
take  charge,  stands  in  the  way  of  a  business  proposition. 
Government  and  municipal  departments  have  been  created,  but 
the  body  lacks  the  breath  of  life  and  energy  which  such  organi¬ 
sations  can  never  obtain.  The  human  and  personal  side  is  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  machine,  and  all  Government  efforts  which  suffer 
alike  have  lost  favour  in  consequence.  The  Committee  of 
Enquiry  on  Employment  Exchanges  in  their  report  (Cmd.  1054, 
1920)  partly  justified  the  existence  of  these  Exchanges  as  “  the 
only  agency  by  w’hich  the  (Unemployment  Insurance)  Act  as  a 
whole  can  be  put  into  operation.”  This  elaborate  network  of 
offices  in  every  town  and  city  is  one  of  the  channels  which  does  a 
share  of  the  distribution,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Geddes  Committee,  the  administration  for  1922-23  is  estimated  to 
cost  £5,020,000  against  £6,039,000  in  1921-22.  This  must  not, 
of  course,  be  confused  with  the  benefit  paid  to  the  unemployed 
under  the  Act  which  the  Minister  of  Labour  stated  in  May  last  to 
be  £1,100,000  per  week.  The  Geddes  Committee  also  states  that 
Exchanges  ”  are  required  as  agencies  for  checking  payments  of 
Unemployment  Insurance  benefits,  not  as  Labour  Exchanges.” 
Apart  from  this  expensive  machinery  w'e  have  Poor  Law  Authori¬ 
ties  under  the  guidance,  in  many  instances,  of  physical  force 
doling  out  sums  of  money  irrespective  of  ability  or  qualification, 
and  largely  without  satisfactory  inquiry,  to  every  man,  w^oman 
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and  child  who  claims  the  indulgence.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
this  machinery  exists  for  other  purposes,  but  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  labour  involved  have  been  vastly  increased.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  any  reasonable  comparison  which  would 
indicate  the  cost  imposed  on  the  Guardians  by  the  state  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  but  it  may  be  surmised  that  where  no  general  policy 
prevails  and  each  district  makes  its  own  decisions  and  carries 
them  out  in  its  own  manner,  the  distribution  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  pounds  sterling  per  week  must  involve  very  consider¬ 
able  expense. 

Apart  from  these  permanent  monuments  of  industrial  want  of 
vision  various  temporary  schemes  have  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
Government  to  attempt  to  "handle  industry’s  problems.  These 
schemes,  though  merely  side  lines,  are  by  no  means  inexpensive, 
and  while  most  of  them  are  on  loan  or  credit  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  administrative  machinery  has  all  had  to  be  created  and 
financed. 

Many  examples  more  or  less  familiar  are  available  to  prove 
the  inordinate  expense  of  attempting  to  meet  unemployment 
results  through  Government  agency,  and  the  oft  repeated  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  impossible  for  industry  to  bear  its  own  unemploy¬ 
ment  fails  to  impress  anyone  who  has  gone  into  the  question  at 
all.  In  fact,  industry  could  mitigate  unemployment,  increase  the 
benefits  to  those  unavoidably  out  of  work,  and  save  money  if  it 
took  the  business  into  its  own  hands. 

Much  play  is  made  by  economists,  politicians  and  others,  of  the 
effect  of  disorganised  foreign  exchanges,  the  loss  of  the  Russian 
market,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  Europe.  These  undoubtedly 
have  their  effect,  but  they  are  not  within  our  power  to 
adjust  more  than  by  personal  endeavour  to  overcome  them  where 
possible.  There  have  been  many  recent  examples  of  trade  with 
Europe  on  a  lucrative  basis  in  spite  of  exchange  difficulties,  but 
apart  from  this.  Great  Britain  is  in  a  highly  favoured  position  if 
industry  would  only  recognise  it.  The  British  Empire  has  no 
disorganised  exchanges,  and  yet  we  are  not  succeeding  in 
developing  the  markets  in  the  Dominions  and  Colonies 
any  more  than  we  are  in  Europe.  Contracts  within  the  Empire 
are  lost  to  British  industry  because  of  the  price  we  charge,  and 
so  long  as  that  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  we  cannot  expect  much 
sympathy.  Australia,  at  the  moment,  wants  us  to  build  eight 
ships  but  cannot  afford  our  price.  Suppose  by  speeding  up  work 
the  unions  got  the  job  completed  in  ten  months  instead  of  a 
year,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  price  even  if  wages 
remained  as  they  are?  It  is  a  practical  question  involving  the 
livelihood  of  thousands  of  men  and  requires  a  practical  answer. 
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How,  then,  is  the  problem  of  unemployment  to  be  tackled,  and 
what  are  the  requirements  in  time,  place  and  atmosphere  to 
enable  a  scheme  to  be  thought  out  and  set  on  foot?  In  the  first 
place  it  is  too  late  to  handle  the  results  of  the  current  depression, 
but  the  consideration  of  the  data  collected  during  the  period 
would  be  an  invaluable  asset  for  the  future  guidance  of  the 
experts.  It  is  essential,  however,  if  an  actuarial  success  is  to  be 
made  of  any  scheme  that  it  should  be  in  train  at  the  end  of  a 
depression  and  rise  with  the  flowing  tide  of  prosperity  so  that  its 
resources  may  be  built  up  before  the  tide  ebbs  again  and  the  fund 
has  to  take  the  strain.  Evidence  of  this  necessity  is  forthcoming 
from  the  experience  of  the  Government  which  launched  the  ex¬ 
tended  insurance  fund  in  the  middle  of  a  boom  period  and  only 
had  time  to  accept  the  liability  before  being  called  upon  to  pay. 
To-day  the  fund  is  £14,000,000  in  debt  as  a  consequence.  Hence 
the  urgency  for  consideration  of  the  problem  by  industry,  for  it 
will  take  many  months  to  convince  the  persons  concerned  and  to 
bring  them  together,  much  less  to  get  any  results.  Again,  it 
must  be  clearly  seen  that  the  problem  is  divided  into  the  two 
clean  cut  parts  already  referred  to,  and  that  the  one  demanding 
immediate  attention  is  the  mitigation  or  prevention  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  present  system  of  insurance  can  continue  till  a 
better  is  available,  but  the  research  department  should  be 
instituted  without  delay.  Such  research  must  be  conducted  by 
men  intimately  connected  with  industry  and  its  everyday 
problems  both  from  the  capitalist  and  wage-earner’s  point  of 
view.  Experts  will  be  required  under  their  direction,  and  the 
collation  and  digestion  of  facts  and  figures  must  be  continuous. 
The  problem  is  no  simple  one,  and  is  on  a  par  with  chemical  and 
other  formul®  pursued  in  the  laboratory.  It  will  take  as  much 
concentration  to  find  a  solution,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  mitiga¬ 
tion  may  be  progressive  from  the  commencement. 

The  British  people  prefer  to  evolve  rather  than  to  accept  sudden 
changes,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  that  even  if  an  ideal 
scheme  were  agreed  to  it  could  be  put  in  operation  at  once.  This 
were  unlikely  and  probably  undesirable,  but  the  meeting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  larger  industries  of  the  country  appointed  by 
their  constituent  associations  and  unions  would  commit  nobody, 
and  yet  progress  could  be  made.  Controversy  would  arise  at  once 
whether  industry  as  a  whole  or  each  separate  industry  should 
handle  the  problem,  and  there  are  many  pros  and  cons  in  favour 
of  either. 

The  treatment  by  industry  as  a  whole  would  provide  a  stronger 
actuarial  foundation  for  any  insurance  fund  where  the  more 
severely  affected  industries  would  be  relieved  by  the  more  fortu- 
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nate.  The  interdependence  of  all  industries  makes  the  problem 
a  general  one,  and  requires  the  concentrated  ability  of  all  if  any 
solution,  or  even  mitigation,  is  to  be  arrived  at.  Separate  study 
of  the  causes  by  each  industry  would  be  valuable  up  to  a  point, 
but  they  would  come  up  against  the  main  difficulties  common  to 
the  whole  country  in  due  course.  Some  centralisation  of  effort 
with  sectional  assistance  w^ould  appear  to  be  essential.  There  is 
however,  the  realisation  of  personal  responsibility  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  this  is  a  vital  point  in  any  reorganisation.  The 
larger  a  system  is  and  the  more  interests  are  pooled  the  further 
away  appears  to  be  the  responsibility  for  causes  and  cures.  There 
is  a  tendency  towards  bureaucratic  management,  and  personality 
is  sunk  unless  the  premium  of  insurance  could  in  some  way  be 
made  dependent  on  the  results  of  personal  efficiency.  If  separate 
industries  were  to  handle  the  subject  both  from  scientific  and 
financial  angles  the  first  result  would  be  the  ruling  out  of  several 
industries  which  never  could  hope  to  have  a  sound  actuarial  basis. 
This  fact  is  already  recognised  and  is  one  of  the  main  buttresses 
of  the  State  scheme.  The  schemes  now  running  in  some  firms 
and  industries  to  supplement  the  provisions  of  the  Insurance  Act 
are  in  those  whose  problem  is  not  relatively  serious,  and  it  is  only 
in  such  cases  that  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  attempted.  More¬ 
over,  such  schemes  are  out  of  all  proportion  expensive  and  can 
only  apply  to  large  and  compact  firms.  The  real  problem  lies 
in  those  industries  where  casual  labour  is  largely  used  and  which 
are  subject  to  more  or  less  violent  fluctuations,  and,  however  much 
you  may  improve  the  condition  of  others  more  fortunately  placed, 
the  pressing  evil  still  remains  and  the  resources  for  dealing  with 
it  are  reduced  by  separate  treatment.  Even  in  a  scheme  confined 
to  a  particular  industry  the  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  personal 
responsibility  would  appear,  and  the  disadvantage  of  its  sectional 
interest  tending  to  become  predominant  would  appear  to  out¬ 
weigh  its  other  good  points. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  objection,  however,  to  each  industry 
dealing  with  its  own  questions  is  the  definition  of  such  industries. 
Overlapping  artd  interworking  complicate  the  question  enor¬ 
mously,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  one  industry  ends  and 
another  begins.  The  organisation  of  the  workers  in  trade 
unions  whose  province  covers  two  or  more  industries  lends  a 
further  complication  which  does  not  help  matters,  and  as  the 
co-operation  of  these  unions  would  be  necessary  the  working 
would  become  very  involved.  As  has  been  said,  evolution  is  a 
British  method,  and  perhaps  a  growth  upwards  from  firms,  groups 
and  industries  would  be  preferable  to  starting  a  combination  at 
the  top  and  using  its  influence  downward,  but  the  progress  of 
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such  a  growth  would  be  very  slow,  while  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
bined  action  still  remained  very  urgent.  The  situation  might  be 
met  by  the  formation  of  committees  for  each  industry  with  a 
Central  Board  representative  of  all,  in  the  latter  of  which  would 
be  vested  the  duty  of  research  in  general  and  the  task  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  efforts  of  particular  industries  towards  removal 
of  their  own  special  difficulties.  This  formation  would  also  be 
able  to  furnish  the  machinery  either  for  a  national  fund  for  all 
industries  or  a  central  pool  contributed  to  by  each  industry  for 
the  relief  of  the  most  oppressed,  leaving  the  normal  provision 
in  the  hands  of  the  separate  committees  at  rates  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  particular  requirements. 

Granted  that  the  Central  Board  w’ere  constituted,  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  might  be  confined  in  the  first  instance  to  research 
in  collaboration  with  the  committees  of  the  several  industries. 
The  result  of  their  investigations  could  then  take  the  form  of 
advisory  notes  to  all  concerned,  showing  where  and  how  obstacles 
could  be  avoided,  and  forecasting  probable  difficulties  which  might 
be  provided  for  to  some  extent  beforehand.  It  should  be  noted 
that  while  large  fluctuations  of  trade  have  equally  large  causes, 
a  great  deal  of  interruption  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  small 
causes.  The  functions  of  the  Board  being  thus  advisory,  inter¬ 
ference  would  be  avoided  and  its  work  would  be  judged  by  results. 
Any  industrial  legislation  contemplated  by  Government  would 
be  reviewed  by  the  Board  in  the  light  of  its  effect  upon  unem¬ 
ployment,  while  sympathetic  consideration  and  assistance  might 
be  obtained  from  Parliament,  where  such  assistance  was  required 
to  smooth  the  path  of  progress.  If  in  time  the  effect  of  industry’s 
action  thus  directed  justified  the  acquisition  of  executive  power, 
this,  under  our  elastic  constitution,  might  be  conferred  in  the 
form  of  a  charter. 

It  were  probably  inadvisable  to  forecast  in  detail  the  many 
desirable  improvements  in  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
insurance  funds,  the  amounts  of  benefits  and  their  duration,  but 
the  transfer  of  functions  from  Government  to  industry  would 
involve  the  close  co-operation  of  trade  unions  and  their  use  as 
distributing  agencies.  This  would  obviate  the  need  for  Labour 
Exchanges  and  a  plant  of  alien  growth  would  be  well  removed 
from  the  industrial  system.  The  natural  result  of  joint  com¬ 
mittees  of  employers  and  employed  meeting  in  an  atmosphere 
of  harmony  instead  of  disputation  would  be  to  broaden  the  views 
of  both  elements,  to  bring  them  face  to  face  with  facts  they  at 
present  refuse  to  recognise,  and  to  build  up  a  mutual  respect 
and  confidence  which  would  automatically  remove  many  of  the 
disturbing  factors  in  the  industrial  life  of  to-day. 
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What  one  wants  to  bring  clearly  to  the  public  mind  is  that  the 
unemployment  problem  is  not  a  clean  cut  issue  which  can  or 
can  not  be  provided  for  according  to  the  state  of  the  national 
exchequer.  It  is  far  deeper  than  that  in  its  origin  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  continuance.  Its  causes  are  ingrained  in  the  nature 
of  the  opposing  elements  in  industry,  and  it  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  outcome  of  the  several  acts  of  one  or  other  of  these 
sections.  Every  strike  or  lock-out  contributes  its  quota  to  the 
causes.  The  stoppage  for  a  day  appears  a  small  matter  super¬ 
ficially,  but  it  means  far  more  loss  than  that  in  business  through 
waste  of  time  in  restarting  machinery  and  rearranging  work. 
Such  a  stoppage  also  has  its  effect  on  the  completion  of  a  contract, 
and  while  that  one  may  not  be  lost  others  are  not  so  easily  forth¬ 
coming  after  the  experience  of  delay.  Picture  to  yourself  your 
feelings  when  the  new  clothes  you  ordered  did  not  arrive  on  the 
day  they  were  particularly  required.  Everything  comes  back 
to  human  nature,  and  how  it  will  react.  'You  cannot  take 
liberties  with  your  customers  however  powerful  you  may  imagine 
yourself  to  be.  If  the  customer  gets  an  impression  that  he  is 
being  made  use  of  he  will  resent  it  and  withhold  his  orders  until 
he  is  reassured.  This  applies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  no 
power  of  financier  or  trade  union  can  ever  compel  people  to  buy 
if  the  price  and  quality  do  not  appeal  to  them.  It  is  the  over¬ 
looking  of  this  fact  which  enables  the  two  sides  to  argue  among 
themselves  as  if  they  dominated  the  realm  of  industry.  As 
already  mentioned,  industry  is  the  foundation  of  our  national 
life  and  is  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  goodwill  and  support 
of  the  community  at  home  and  abroad.  Until  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  these  essential  facts  is  the  common  property  of  all 
who  claim  for  themselves  the  conduct  of  industry,  the  same 
troubles,  disagreements,  and  ignorant  demands  from  one  side  or 
the  other  will  continue,  and  unemployment  will  remain  the 
spectre  of  misery  among  us.  Our  only  hope  is  for  the  employers 
as  such — not  their  deputies — to  meet  the  workers  and  their 
representatives  in  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  and  concilia¬ 
tion  where  each  of  these  contributing  causes  will  be  brought  to 
light  and  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  joint  interest  and  industrial 
efi&ciency. 


D.  C.  McLagan. 


the  election  and  the  political  parties. 


The  General  Election  which  has  just  concluded  is  the  most 
remarkable  contest  in  English  political  history.  It  is  of  interest 
and  importance  therefore  to  enquire  how  the  appeal  to  the  country 
was  brought  about ;  how  the  Election  was  conducted ;  what 
principles  of  policy,  if  any,  have  been  settled  by  the  result,  and 
in  what  direction  the  fate  of  the  contending  parties  will  be  turned 
by  the  verdict  of  the  electorate.  It  is  a  fascinating  story  :  to 
the  cynic  a  source  of  somewhat  ironical  amusement,  to  the 
earnest  believer  in  political  principles  as  a  guide  to  the  action  of 
statesmen,  something  of  a  disillusionment. 

In  truth  it  was  a  contest  not  of  principles  but  of  persons. 
“  Men,  not  measures,”  to  reverse  the  old  maxim,  was  the  note 
which  distinguished  it.  From  that  description  must  be  excepted 
the  action  of  the  Labour  Party.  That  party  most  assuredly 
issued  a  programme  w’hich  contained  propositions  of  a  character 
sharply  distinguished  from  those  of  any  of  the  other  combatants. 
The  capital  levy  on  all  fortunes  above  £5,000  was  the  most 
revolutionary  proposal  that  had  been  put  forward  since  the 
People’s  Charter,  and,  combined  as  it  was  with  the  immediate 
nationalisation  of  mines  and  railways,  and  the  management  by 
the  workers  of  all  industrial  concerns,  antagonised  the  Labour 
Party  in  the  clearest  manner  to  all  the  other  groups  who  called 
themselves  parties.  But  even  the  Labour  Party,  in  the  great 
majority  of  its  proposals,  had,  in  the  words  of  Mr..  Asquith, 
‘‘  stolen  the  thunder  ”  of  the  Liberals.  Still,  nationalisation 
and  the  levy  were  their  own,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
principles  for  which  they  were  fighting. 

But,  apart  from  Labour,  what  principle,  political  or  social, 
separated  Mr.  Lloyd  George  from  Mr.  Bonar  Law  or  Mr.  Asquith? 
It  would  need  a  microscope  of  very  high  power  to  detect  any 
difference  on  the  urgent  questions  of  the  day  in  the  objects  these 
leaders  respectively  set  before  themselves  and  the  country  or  the 
means  by  which  those  objects  were  to  be  attained.  By  an  odd 
freak  of  circumstance  the  watchword  of  the  old  Liberal  Party, 
‘‘  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform,”  seemed  to  have  come  into 
its  own  again,  but  was  no  longer  the  exclusive  property  of  its 
original  owners.  So  far  from  ”  finding  the  Whigs  bathing,  and 
furtively  stealing  their  clothes,”  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  did,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Disraeli,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  robbed  the  Liberal  Party, 
as  Macaulay  did  Homer,  “in  the  light  of  day.”  Peace  was 
professed  by  all  parties  as  the  very  bull’s-eye  of  the  target  at 
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which  they  were  aiming ;  retrenchment — by  which  was  meant 
reduction  of  the  income-tax — was  the  one  thing  that  the  country 
really  demanded,  and  it  was  accordingly  prominent  in  every  pro¬ 
gramme ;  and  reform,  no  longer  merely  political,  but  what  is 
called  social  reform,  was  an  avow'ed  object  of  all,  though  it  had 
not  always  the  same  meaning. 

It  will  be  convenient  here,  in  order  to  illustrate  my  main  thesis 
of  the  similarity  of  the  “principles”  of  the  three  parties,  to 
summarise  the  manifestos  put  forward  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr. 
Asquith,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  respectively. 

As  the  Prime  Minister,  who  had  advised  dissolution,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  was  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  speak  first.  It 
was  a  real  disadvantage  in  the  presence  of  such  a  keen  and  relent¬ 
less  critic  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George ;  the  programme  was  produced 
necessarily — as  the  Prime  Minister  explained  or  complained — in 
some  haste,  but  it  had  to  appear,  and  it  remained. 

“It  has  been  impossible,”  said  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  “to  have 
an  examination  with  my  colleagues  into  the  many  questions  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  Of  necessity  therefore  the  outlines  of 
policy  which  I  now  submit  to  you  cannot  be  as  definite  and 
precise  as  in  other  circumstances  would  have  been  possible.” 
Nevertheless,  he  contrived  to  touch  on  many  objects  of  policy, 
of  which  I  give  a  precis : — 

(1)  Tranquillity  and  stability  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

(2)  The  Cabinet  Secretariat  to  be  brought  to  an  end,  but  “the 
invaluable  services  of  the  present  secretary  to  be  retained  in 
connection  with  the  Treasury.” 

(3)  The  Foreign  Office  to  take  over  the  machinery  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  in  any  future  Conference  the  machinery 
and  preliminary  work  to  be  in  the  hands  not  of  the  Cabinet 
Secretariat  but  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

(4)  The  re-establishment  of  Peace  :  the  maintenance  of  an 
‘  ‘  even  course  ’  ’  in  foreign  policy  :  ‘  ‘  loyally  fulfilling  all  our 
present  obligations,  but  resolutely  determined  not  to  extend  our 
commitments,  and,  should  reasonable  occasion  arise,  to  curtail 
them.”  Frank  and  full  co-operation  with  France  and  our  other 
great  Allies. 

(5)  Wholehearted  and  practical  support  to  the  Leeigue  of 
Nations.  A  good  understanding  with  the  United  States.  Above 
all  continuous  consultation  with  the  Dominions  and  India,  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  external  policy  or  the  security  of  the 
Empire. 

(6)  Eatification  of  the  Treaty  with  Southern  Ireland.  Safe¬ 
guarding  the  freedom  of  Northern  Ireland.  Recognition  of  the 
claims  of  the  innocent  victims  of  the  recent  disturbances. 
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Promotion  of  “  the  quiet  and  orderly  development  of  India  under 
the  Constitution  of  1918.” 

(7)  Examination  of  the  plans  of  the  late  Government  for  the 
relief  of  unemployment.  Reduction  of  taxation  to  the  lowest 
attainable  level. 

(8)  Development  of  Empire  trade,  though  not  by  “  a  fiscal 
change.” 

(9)  Relief  of  agriculture,  though  it  ‘‘is  not  easy  to  specify 
the  exact  method  of  showing  our  sympathy.” 

(10)  ‘‘Minimum  of  interference  at  home  and  disturbance 
abroad.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  a  very  inspiring  call  to  arms ; 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  so.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  posing  not 
as  a  general  leading  his  troops  into  action,  but  rather  as  a  physician 
prescribing  for  the  ills  of  the  country  and  of  the  opinion  that 
sedatives  not  stimulants  were  what  those  ills  required  for  their 
cure. 

Unhappily,  only  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
manifesto,  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
his  first  speech  in  that  capacity,  had  to  make,  or  at  least  did 
make,  two  disquieting  comments  on  it.  He  said  :  ‘‘  I  do  not 
mean  that  this  Government,  or  any  other  Government,  can  in 
any  circumstances  make  such  a  reduction  of  expenditure  in  a 
moment  that  you  are  going  to  get  its  reflection  in  reduced  taxa¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  possible  ”  ;  and  as  regards  agricul¬ 
ture,  he  said  :  ‘‘His  belief  was  the  Government  could  do  very 
little  for  it  or  for  any  other  industry  in  the  country.  ’  ’ 

No  attempt  to  explain  away  these  discouraging  utterances  was 
of  any  avail,  and  no  doubt  the  effect  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  unguarded 
speech  was  damaging  to  the  Government  cause. 

The  programme  of  the  Independent  Liberal  Party  was  the  next 
to  appear. 

Independent  Liberal  Programme. 

Peace  and  Disarmament  made  secure  through  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  prompt  revision  and  settlement  of  reparations  and  inter¬ 
allied  debts. 

Drastic  economy  in  public  expenditure,  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  policy  of  military  adventures  abroad. 

Fulfilment  by  the  community  of  its  responsibility  for  securing 
the  workers  against  the  hardships  of  unemployment,  co-operation 
of  Capital  and  Labour,  and  honest  and  fair  treatment  of  Labour 
as  the  only  basis  of  industrial  peace. 

Unqualified  Free  Trade,  and  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Safe¬ 
guarding  of  Industries  Act  and  similar  protective  measures. 
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The  defence  of  such  essential  services  as  Education,  Housing, 
and  Public  Health. 

Political  and  legal  equality  for  women  and  men. 

A  comprehensive  reform  of  the  existing  land  system  including 
the  taxation  and  rating  of  land  values. 

The  democratic  reform  of  our  licensing  system. 

Ee-adjustment  of  our  electoral  system  by  the  introduction  of 
proportional  representation. 

There  is  very  little  in  this  appeal  to  distinguish  Mr.  Asquith’s 
political  programme  from  that  of  the  Prime  Minister.  We  have 
the  same  advocacy  of  Peace  and  Economy,  the  same  support 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  same  plea  for  settlement  of 
our  differences  with  our  late  enemies  and  our  Allies.  The 
difierence  is  that  Mr.  Asquith  does  make  some  proposals  for 
legislation,  though  rather  vaguely  expressed.  He  pins  his  faith 
to  “unqualified  Free  Trade  ”  and  the  repeal  of  the  Safeguarding 
of  Industries  Act,  and  he  puts  into  his  programme  some  of  the 
well-worn  policies  of  Licensing  Reform,  “on  democratic  lines,’’ 
Taxation  of  Land  Values,  and  Proportional  Representation,  and 
he  seemingly  declares  himself  in  favour  of  lowering  the  age  of 
women  voters  from  thirty  to  twenty-one.  On  the  question  of 
Land  Reform  he  ignores  the  vast  and  far-reaching  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  lately  passed  into  law  by  the  exertions  of  Lord  Birkenhead ; 
is  apparently  not  content  with  it,  but  in  what  respects  he  proposes 
to  extend  it  he  does  not  specify.  There  is  nothing  here  to  stir 
up  the  old  Liberal  Party  to  any  great  enthusiasm.  On  the  really 
urgent  questions  of  the  day — foreign  policy  and  reduced  taxa¬ 
tion — it  is  on  all  fours  with  the  Ministerial  programme. 

The  Labour  programme  is  a  very  different  document.  The 
essence  of  it  is  contained  in  the  following  summary  : — 

Labour  Programme. 

Revision  of  the  Peace  Treaties. 

An  all-inclusive  League  of  Nations. 

Creation  of  a  War  Debt  Redemption  Fund  by  a  special 
graduated  capital  levy  on  fortunes  exceeding  d£5,000. 

Restitution  by  profiteers  from  huge  fortunes  made  in  the 
war. 

Increased  death  duties. 

Incomes  below  £250  exempt  from  taxation. 

Taxation  of  land  values. 

Work  or  maintenance  for  the  unemployed. 

Re-organisation  of  agriculture  :  landlords  to  be  required  to 
sacrifice  rents  rather  than  farm  hands  to  have  to  accept  starvation 
wages. 
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Prompt  nationalisation  of  mines  and  railways ;  increased 
control  by  workers  of  industrial  concerns. 

More  generous  old-age  pensions :  pensions  for  widowed 
mothers. 

Unemployment  to  be  cured  by  : 

Re-opening  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

National  organisation  of  production. 

Large  programme  of  necessary  and  useful  public  works. 

Pensions  for  soldiers  :  “  Fit  for  service,  fit  for  pension.” 

Adult  suffrage. 

Reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure  and  control  of  Ministers 
by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Nothing  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

No  repeal  of  the  Parliament  Act. 

The  Labour  programme,  though  drawn  up  with  more  literary 
skill  than  their  former  manifestos,  and  bearing  on  it  the  mark 
of  the  Intelligentsia  who  are  now  found  in  its  ranks,  was  bold 
enough.  The  levy  on  even  small  fortunes,  the  progressive 
nationalisation,  beginning  with  mines  and  railways  and  extend¬ 
ing  to  many  other  unnamed  services,  the  exemption  from  taxa¬ 
tion  of  all  incomes  under  £250,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  right 
to  work  or  maintenance  by  the  State  were  alarming  proposals, 
however  temperately  stated.  It  was  quickly  pointed  out  that 
the  exemption  of  the  small  incomes  from  direct  taxation,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  abolition  of  indirect  taxation  on  such  articles  as 
tea,  sugar,  tobacco  and  the  like,  would  free  the  vast  mass  of 
the  people  from  any  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  State, 
while  still  in  their  hands  rested  the  largest  political  power. 
“Representation  without  Taxation  ”  was  a  happily  coined  name 
given  to  it,  a  principle  absolutely  subversive  of  the  basis  of  our 
Constitution.  Labour,  however,  knew  what  it  wanted,  which 
was  more  than  the  other  parties  definitely  proclaimed. 

For  a  long  time  all  attempts  to  extract  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
a  definite  programme  on  which  he  was  appealing  to  the  country 
failed  completely.  He  was  content  to  reiterate  that  no 
differences  of  principle  existed  between  himself  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Coalition  Government ;  that  the  times  were  still 
so  critical  that  it  was  essential  that  all  the  “  best  brains”  of 
both  parties  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  State ;  that  Mr. 
Bonar  Law’s  Government  was  very  second  rate,  and  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  having  by  incredible  exertions  brought  the 
business  into  dividend-paying  condition,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was 
now  stepping  in  to  seize  the  profits.  His  appeal  was  purely 
personal,  and,  translated  from  the  language  of  metaphor  in 
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which  he  revels,  meant  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  the  only 
possible  Prime  Minister,  and  that  it  would  be,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Balfour,  “  gross  insanity  ”  to  discard  him.  As  the  Morning 
Post  put  it,  “  With  a  magnificent  gesture  Mr,  Lloyd  George 
offered — himself.”  Finally,  having  been  convinced  that  the 
danger  from  Communism  and  Bolshevism  was  no  longer  so  great 
as  he  had  feared  before  the  result  of  the  municipal  elections,  he 
decided  that  the  real  risk  was  ”  reaction,”  and  he  called  on  the 
country  to  return  him  at  the  head  of  a  substantial  body  of 
moderate  men  who  would  put  country  before  party,  and  hold  a 
just  balance  between  the  extreme  men  on  both  sides.  It  was 
a  novel  cry  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  temperament  and 
history,  but  for  what  it  was  worth,  that  was  the  programme  on 
which  he  threw  himself  on  his  country. 

As  the  Election  progressed  the  note  of  personality  in  the 
speeches  of  all  the  leaders  became  sharper  and  more  insistent. 
From  that  point  of  view  alone  can  the  Election  be  taken  to  have 
decided  anything.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  conflict  w'ere  of  high  dramatic  interest. 

Lord  Birkenhead’s  position  was  in  essence  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  whom  he  threw  in  his  lot.  He  was 
contemptuous — he  is  often  contemptuous — of  other  people — of 
the  mediocre  personalities  who  made  up  the  new’  Government. 
The  Cabinet  Ministers  were  only  ”  promoted  Under-Secretaries,” 
quite  unfit  to  do  anything  but  the  routine  work  of  managing  the 
office  and  disciplining  the  clerks.  He  bewailed  the  fact — he  put 
it  as  a  fact — that  he  himself  lacked  “  agility  of  mind,”  and  the 
faculty  of  “knowing  how  the  cat  jumps,”  which  inferior  persons 
possessed,  and  had  acted  upon.  Yet  it  might  be  thought  that  a 
politician  who  had  changed  from  the  post  of  ‘  ‘  Galloper  ’  ’  to  Sir 
Edward  Carson  to  that  of  a  signer  of  the  Treaty  which  conferred 
virtual  independence  on  Southern  Ireland  need  not  have  envied 
the  “agility”  of  any  animal,  feline  or  human.  It  is  perhaps 
not  unfair  to  him  to  think  that  the  result  of  the  Carlton  Club 
meeting  was  a  great  surprise  to  him,  and  that  he  imagined  that 
his  interests,  no  less  than  his  convictions,  lay  in  supporting 
the  continuance  of  a  Government  in  which  he  held  high  office 
with  such  distinction  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  State. 
However,  that  may  be,  he  certainly  showed  that  loyalty  to  his 
former  chief  which  all  his  friends  know  to  be  a  distinguishing 
trait  of  his  character. 

It  was  a  little  melancholy  to  an  old  Liberal  to  witness  Mr. 
Asquith’s  contributions  to  the  combat.  As  of  old  he  read  highly 
polished  disquisitions  from  the  platfonn,  expressed  in  the  fault¬ 
less  plnuseology  of  a  Fellow  of  Balliol,  and  full  of  that  “  dry 
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light  ”  which  Bacon  loved.  But,  though  supported  by  the 
rhetoric  of  a  devoted  daughter,  Lady  Bonham  Carter,  who  illus¬ 
trated  in  her  speeches  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  essential 
femininity  of  women  politicians,  one  could  not  help  feeling  that 
Mr.  Asquith’s  voice  was  a  mere  echo  of  the  past.  He  rested 
his  claims  mainly  on  the  assertion  that  the  Irish  settlement, 
though  actually  signed  by  Coalition  Ministers,  was  only  the 
tardy  adoption  of  the  plan  of  Dominion  Government  which  he 
had  vainly  advocated  three  years  ago.  Claims  of  priority  are 
never  very  interesting  practically;  it  is  the  fact  which  strikes 
ordinary  people;  as  Disraeli  said,  “Events  are  wonderful 
things,”  and  most  people  thought,  whether  they  approved  or 
disapproved,  that  the  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement  with 
Ireland  became  possible  only  because  it  was  effected  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Liberal  and  Conservative  statesmen  joined  in  a 
Coalition  Government. 

The  other  Independent  Liberal  speakers  were  still  more 
ineffective.  Sir  John  Simon,  ingenious  and  forensic,  did  his 
best,  but  his  record  during  the  war  had  not  been  forgotten,  and 
he  was  as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

The  Liberals  suffered  a  heavy  blow  when  Mr.  McKenna 
ranged  himself  alongside  the  Prime  Minister  as*  being  the  man 
most  likely,  by  his  “  tranquillity  ”  and  sober  sense,  to  re-establish 
the  shattered  financial  condition  of  the  country.  But  the  real 
weakness  of  the  Liberals  was  the  want  of  a  “cry.”  “What 
is  an  election  without  a  cry?  ”  said  Mr.  Tadpole  and  Mr.  Taper. 
Never  before  had  the  Liberal  Party  wanted  an  effective  cry,  but, 
as  Mr.  Asquith  said,  the  “  Labour  Party  had  stolen  their 
thunder.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  conducted  himself  during  the 
Election  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
character  and  record.  He  made  no  unworthy  complaint  as  to 
the  treatment  he  had  received.  He  “  feared  that  a  great  mistake 
has  been  made  in  thus  dividing  the  moderate  but  progressive 
parties  at  a  time  when  our  united  efforts  are  needed  to  secure 
peace  in  the  world  and  to  re-establish  prosperity  in  the  country,” 
He  went  on  to  say  :  “  I  believe  that  the  close  co-operation  which 
has  been  for  a  moment  broken  will  again  become  necessary  if 
a  stable  Government  is  to  be  formed,  and  I  therefore  hold  myself 
free  to  co-operate,  from  within  my  own  party,  with  those  who 
have  been  our  colleagues  and  allies  in  the  late  Government.” 

Before  the  contest  closed  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  utterances  took 
on  a  sharper  note ;  he  told  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  he  was  equally 
responsible  with  the  rest  of  the  late  Government  for  their  foreign 
policy,  and  implied  in  no  uncertain  manner  that  he  was  shirking 
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his  responsibility  and  puttinpr  what  blame  there  was  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Why,  then,  did  the  Election  take  place?  Why  was  the 
Coalition  Government  forced  to  resign?  Who  instigated  the 
movement  which  brought  about  the  Carlton  Club  decision,  and 
from  what  motive?  To  these  questions  many  answers  have  been 
given,  but  none  of  them,  it  seems,  disclose  the  whole  tnith. 
Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  who  was  a  prime  mover,  and  who  as  a 
result  of  what  occurred  at  once  obtained  high  promotion, 
explained  that  “when  he  came  back  from  his  holiday  in  France 
he  found  that  the  country  had  been  brought  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  where  it  ought  never  to  have  been  brought,  and  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  two  men  above  all  others,  the  Marquis 
Curzon  and  Sir  Charles  Harington,  we  would  have  been  in  a 
war  which  we  ought  never  to  have  been  in.  Hardly  were  they 
through  that  crisis,  when  he  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  proceed  to  a  General  Election 
without  delay,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  Party 
were  going  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  party  would 
be  willing  to  renew'  the  alliance  entered  into  in  1918  on  the  same 
terms,  and  without  being  consulted.  He  felt  that  coimse  would 
smash  the  Conservative  Party  beyond  redemption.” 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  object,  at  any  rate  his  prime  object,  was  to 
'  save  the  Conservative  Party. 

The  Morninq  Post  puts  the  case  a  little  differently.  It  says : 

“  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wants  '  some  reputable  explanation  of  this 
wanton  act  of  sabotage.’  .  .  .  We  have  no  desire  to  give 

pain,  but  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  really  wants  to  know  the  truth, 
we  can  instruct  him.  The  explosion  occurred  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  because  they  could  no  longer  endure  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  principles,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  policy,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  methods.  Because  a  continuance  of  the  Coalition 
involved  a  continuance  of  the  domination  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
the  Conservatives  ended  the  Coalition.” 

Still  more  forcibly  put  is  the  answer  of  the  Daily  Express: 
“Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  dismissed  because  : 

“  (1)  He  tried  to  plunge  into  a  w'anton  war  with  Turkey. 

‘  ‘  (2)  He  made  a  reckless  appeal  to  the  Dominions  which  shook 
the  fabric  of  the  Empire. 

“  (3)  His  Manchester  speech  attacking  both  France  and  Turkey 
on  the  eve  of  a  Near  Eastern  Conference  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  remain  Prime  Minister.” 

Let  us  turn  to  the  highest  authority,  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Denying  that  there  had  been  any  disloyalty  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  or  that  there  was  an  intrigue  against  him,  Mr.  Bonar 
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Law  said:  “The  real  cause  of  this  change,  the  fundamental 
reason  for  it,  is  that  the  people  of  this  country  everywhere  felt 
that  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  rule  we  do  not  know  where  we 
are  to-day,  and  we  cannot  tell  where  we  will  be  to-morrow.’’ 
The  agreement,  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  himself  helped  to 
negotiate,  lasted  only  for  the  duration  of  the  Parliament  of  1918, 
and  there  was  no  understanding  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  to 
be  “perpetual  Prime  Minister.’’ 

Viewing  the  question  impartially,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that 
the  origin  of  the  Tory  revolt  which  upset  the  Ministry  was  a 
desire  to  escape  from  the  domination  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and 
a  natural  wish  that  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who, 
by  their  numbers,  were  really  entitled  to  it.  There  were  some 
who  hated  the  Irish  Treaty,  who  were  deeply  moved  by  the 
suffering  of  the  loyalists  in  Ireland,  and  who  were  afraid  that 
Ulster  would  fail  to  find  sufficient  protection  from  any  Govern¬ 
ment  ruled  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George ;  there  were  those  who  were 
alarmed  by  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs — the  coquetting  with 
the  Bolshevists,  the  betrayal — as  they  thought  it — of  our  Empire 
in  India,  and  in  particular  the  disturbance  of  our  cordial  relations 
with  France.  Others  again  wanted  office,  and  saw  no  chance 
of  obtaining  it  if  Liberal  renegades  remained  in  a  Conservative 
Government.  But  more  powerful  than  any  other  motives  was 
a  deep  distrust  amounting  to  hatred  of  the  personality  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  They  thought  that  he  was  demoralising  the  Tory 
Party  ;  was  leading  it  into  the  paths  of  Radicalism  and  Socialism, 
and  that,  as  he  had  destroyed  the  Liberal  Party,  so  he  would 
destroy  the  only  bulwark  left  against  the  tide  of  Communism 
which  was  threatening  to  engulf  the  country  and  the  Empire. 

In  all  these  motives  there  was  nothing  essentially  unworthy ; 
many  of  them  were  exemplary  motives.  The  talk  of  want  of 
“loyalty”  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  Liberal  associates  was 
a  hollow  talk.  Political  compacts  are  not  for  ever  sacrosanct ; 
things  are  as  they  are,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason 
why,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  put  it,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  suppose 
that  he  should  be  “  perpetual  Prime  Minister,”  and  that  the 
people  who  had  had  enough  of  him  should  be  stigmatised  as 
traitors.  That  was  good  common  sense  ;  what  was  not  such  good 
common  sense  was  that,  although  the  Conservative  leaders  who 
broke  away  were  profuse  in  their  gratitude  to  him  for  what  he 
had  done  during  the  war,  they  and  their  followers  forgot  the 
debt  they  owed  him  for  securing  so  many  Conservative  seats 
at  the  Election  of  1918,  and  that,  although  Conservatives  were 
in  a  great  majority  in  Parliament,  it  was  the  energy  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  which  had  placed  them  there.  That,  in  the 
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circumstances,  did  not  call  for  gratitude,  but  only  for  a  cooling 
reflection  that  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  no  longer  with  them  but 
against  them,  there  was  grave  reason  to  fear  that  that  pre¬ 
dominance  would  suffer.  That  risk,  however,  those  who  recog¬ 
nised  it  were  content  to  run  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  once  more 
a  homogeneous  Conservative  Party,  even  if  they  did  not  at  once 
secure  a  united  Conservative  Government.  It  was  known — at 
any  rate  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  told — that  Sir  George  Younger 
did  not  anticipate  a  strictly  Conservative  majority  apart  from 
the  Liberal  Coalitionists.  But  they  were  for  freedom  at  any 
price,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  impartial  critic  to  blame 
them. 

•But  neither  Sir  George  Younger  nor  any  other  party  manager, 
however  experienced,  was  really  in  a  position  to  anticipate  the 
verdict  of  the  country.  An  electorate  of  over  20,000,000  voters, 
one-half  of  whom  had  never  voted  before,  and  of  whom  nearly 
one-half  were  women,  here  was  a  problem  which  might  baffle 
the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  political  mathematician.  Why, 
even  in  1874  the  Conservative  majority  staggered  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  here  was  a  state  of  things  which  might  well  recall  the 
conditions  of  1874.  Then,  as  now,  the  country  was  tired  of 
the  restless  energy  of  the  great  Liberal  Minister,  it  was  longing 
for  rest,  for  “  tranquillity,”  and  the  omens  were  all  for  a  strong 
Conservative  reaction.  And  so  they  took  their  courage  in  both 
hands,  and  struck  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  the  ground. 

The  result  of  the  Election  was  a  surprise  to  all  parties.  It 
would  be  tempting,  if  space  permitted,  to  accentuate  some  of 
the  incidental  features  of  it,  but  I  must  be  content  to  summarise 
them  in  a  few  words.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  small 
majority  by  which  Mr.  Asquith  was  returned  and  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Churchill  and  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  as  well  as  the 
insignificant  amount  of  the  Liberal  gains.  A  striking  feature 
was  the  firmness  with  which  the  great  towns  of  Liverpool,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  Birmingham  held  fast  to  their  former  decisions, 
while  Glasgow  w'SS  swept  by  the  Labour  Party.  Other  notable 
points  were  the  failure  of  the  women  candidates,  only  two — and 
those  two  old  members — being  returned ;  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
war  as  shown  by  tbe  defeat  of  two  V.C.’s,  and  the  election  of 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden,  and  finally  the  failure  of  the  Coalition  pact  in  Scotland 
to  save  either  Liberal  or  Conservative  seats  from  the  attack  of 
Labour. 

But  the  graver  issues  demand  discussion,  for  on  them  depend 
the  future  of  Parliamentary  government  in  this  country. 
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To  outward  seeming  the  revolt  of  the  Carlton  Club  has  been 
justified  by  the  result.  The  Conservative  Party  is  in  power  with 
a  substantial  majority  behind  it.  They  have  got  rid  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  and  are  led  by  a  chief  of  their  own  party.  There 
has  been  a  striking  expression  of  Conservative  feeling  throughout 
the  country.  That  cannot  be  denied  or  got  over.  The  ardent 
Tory  of  Southern  England  is  aflame  wdth  enthusiasm,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Morning  Post  is  complete.  The  dissentient  Con¬ 
servative  leaders  are  out  in  the  cold,  and  Toryism  is  looking 
forward  to  a  long  period  of  place  and  pow^er. 

That  is  one  view  of  the  verdict  of  the  country.  But  there 
is  another  view,  and  one  that  is  held  by  some  of  the  most 
experienced  of  the  party  managers,  and  it  is  this  :  Of  those  340 
to  350  members  who  appear  in  the  Election  returns  under  the 
common  title  of  “  Conservatives,”  there  are  at  least  fifty  who 
are,  or  were,  adherents  of  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  they  are  opposed 
to  what  is  called  “  reaction  ”  ;  they  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
‘‘believers  in  a  close  and  firm  co-operation,  and  even  a  firm 
alliance  with  National  Liberals,”  to  quote  Sir  Archibald 
Salvidge,  and  they  recognise  what  they  have  owed  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  They  are  a  factor  with  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
has  to  reckon.  How  will  he  deal  with  them  and  with  the 
problem  created  by  their  existence? 

If  he  is  as  wise  as  his  utterances  lead  one  to  suppose,  his 
first  object  will  be  to  secure  to  himself  their  support  by 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  active  co-operation  in  his  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Eobert  Home.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  stands  high  in  public  estimation  for  his  character  no  less 
than  for  his  abilities.  It  is  true  he  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
expressed  himself  with  some  bitterness  as  to  his  treatment  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  but  there  is  no  principle  which  separates 
them ;  they  have  worked  together  in  more  than  one  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  honour  why  they  should  not 
work  together  again.  If  Mr.  Bonar  Law  can  secure  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  a  colleague,  the  position  of  the  fifty  members 
to  whom  I  have  referred  becomes  much  simpler,  and  they  will 
become  whole-hearted  supporters  of  the  Government. 

Of  course,  even  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  go  back,  the 
cohering  influence  of  party  will  gradually  make  itself  felt ;  these 
gentlemen  may  forget  the  past,  and  under  the  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stances  merge  themselves  into  the  general  body  of  Government 
members.  Looking  at  the  question  impartially,  the  probability 
is  that  these  fifty  will  not  long  desire  or  endeavour  to  resume 
co-operation  with  the  National  Liberals  or  what  is  left  of  them. 
Probably  also,  after  a  decent  interval,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
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Sdr  Robert  Horne  will  be  found  to  be  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  From  the  Conservative  point  of  view  that  is  a  consumma¬ 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished,  nor  can  any  believer  in  constitutional 
government  desire  otherwise.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  therefore,  can 
look  forward  to  a  considerable  period  of  power.  There  are  only 
two  dangers  that  he  has  to  meet.  One  is  that  the  Die-hard 
section  of  his  party  may  press  on  him  the  adoption  of  some  form 
of  Protection,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  will  feel  himself 
justified  in  taking  that  course  without  a  fresh  appeal  to  the 
country,  so  that  for  this  Parliament  his  position  seems  secure. 
The  other  danger  is  the  occurrence  of  some  crisis  in  foreign 
affairs — the  failure  of  Germany,  for  example,  to  pay  anything, 
and  the  consequent  endangerment  of  our  relations  with  France. 
He  may  seek  tranquillity  and  ensue  it,  but  he  can  no  more  be 
certain  of  obtaining  it  than  a  traveller  across  the  Atlantic  can 
ensure  a  quiet  voyage  by  merely  asserting  that  he  is  determined 
to  get  one.  Circumstances  may  destroy  the  “tranquillity” 
which  he  proposes  as  his  object. 

What  will  happen  to  the  Labour  Party?  That  will  depend 
on  the  objects  which  they  pursue  and  on  the  methods  with  which 
they  pursue  them.  If  they  continue  to  pin  their  faith  to  such 
extreme  measures  as  they  have  put  forth  in  this  Election  they 
will  never  capture  the  suffrages  of  the  great  mass  of  the  working 
men  and  women.  Working  men  have  already  come  to  see  that 
to  cramp  the  working  of  industrial  concerns  by  wholesale 
“  nationalisation,”  and  by  the  interference  of  uninstructed 
workers  in  the  management,  will  only  make  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  higher  and  our  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
more  difficult.  But  if  they  limit  their  programme  to  reasonable 
efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labour  it  is  possible  that 
one  day  they  may  find  themselves  in  power.  That  time  is  not 
yet.  It  is  not,  however,  a  great  misfortune  that  the  Labour 
Party  is  strongly  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
threat  of  “direct  action,”  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to 
be  carried  into  effect,  is  certain  to  be  revived  unless  Labour 
has  its  fair  share  of  Members  of  Parliament.  Only  in  that  case 
will  the  Labour  leaders  put  their  trust  in  constitutional  methods. 
It  is  true  that  members  representing  Labour  have,  with  some 
conspicuous  exceptions,  been  failures  in  Parliament.  That  with 
further  experience  will  correct  itself,  and  it  is  possible  to  look 
forward  to  a  time,  a  distant  time,  when  a  Tjabour  Government 
will  be  in  office. 

One  of  the  most  regrettable  results  of  the  Election  has  been 
the  enfeeblement  of  the  old  Liberal  Party.  The  high  hopes 
with  which  the  Liberal  leaders  approached  the  contest  have  not 
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been  realised.  The  want  of  unity,  the  absence  of  an  effective 
appeal  have  borne  bitter  fruit,  and  the  party  has  for  the  time 
almost  ceased  to  count  as  a  factor  in  the  political  situation.  It 
is  true  that  Liberals  have  contributed  lo  their  own  undoing  by 
internecine  conflict  and  by  supporting  Labour  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  out  the  Tories,  but  their  present  position  is  lamentable, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  and  when  they  are  to  escape  from 
it.  One  thing  is  clear  :  if  they  are  to  exercise  any  influence  on 
affairs  they  must  unite.  No  jealousies  or  prejudices  must  any 
louger  continue.  That  is  the  first  step;  but  even  if  they  unite 
their  combined  strength  is  small.  The  real  truth  seems  to  be 
that  their  inspiration  is  exhausted.  Their  old  objects  have  been 
achieved,  and  they  must  no  longer  mumble  the  old  shibboleths, 
but  bring  their  minds  to  the  problems  of  the  future.  It  will 
indeed  be  a  calamity  if  the  old  Liberal  Party  is  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  needs  of  the  country  in  the  future.  The  real 
danger  of  Liberalism  is  that  it  may  perforce  be  compelled  to  join 
that  heterogeneous  body  of  theorists  and  extremists  who  make 
up  what  is  called  the  Labour  Party,  for  want  of  a  living  creed 
of  their  own. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  future  of  parties  in  this  country? 
Are  we  to  return  to  the  two  or  three  party  system  under  which 
our  parliamentary  government  has  been  so  long  carried  on,  or 
are  we  to  look  forward  to  a  coalition  of  groups  whether  called 
by  the  name  of  Coalition  or  not?  Are  there  to  be  two  parties. 
Labour  and  anti-Labour  respectively,  or  are  there  to  be  two 
parties  representing  Liberalism  and  Conservatism,  with  the 
Labour  Party  holding  aloof,  and  perhaps  holding  the  balance 
between  the  two?  It  is  a  fascinating  question,  and  one  also 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  fear  of  all  critics  of  democratic 
government  has  always  been  that  it  would  eventually  develop 
into  a  struggle  of  the  ‘  ‘  Haves  ’  ’  and  the  ‘  ‘  Have-nots.  ’  ’  Nobody 
has  pointed  out  this  danger  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
during  the  late  Election.  Most  people  will  think  that  it  is  a 
danger  to  be  guarded  against  if  possible,  and  that  the  safety  of 
the  country  lies  in  the  existence  of  two  parties  representative 
of  Liberalism  and  Conservatism,  each  of  which  would  be  able 
to  form  an  alternative  Government  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

To  this  view  it  may  be,  and  has  been,  objected  that  in  truth 
there  is  to-day  no  real  difference  between  Liberals  and  Conser¬ 
vatives,  and  that  the  questions  which  formerly  sharply  divided 
them  have  been  settled,  and  that  their  conflict  is  no  longer  a 
fight  for  principle  but  only  for  power.  Colour  is  certainly  given 
to  this  contention  by  the  fact,  on  which  I  have  already  insisted, 
that  in  this  Election  there  was  no  substantial  difference  between 
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the  pro^ammes  of  the  three  non-Labour  leaders.  But  in  my 
judgment  it  is  a  short-sighted  view.  The  difference  between 
Liberalism  and  Conservatism  is  not  merely  one  of  programme ; 
it  is,  as  Bagehot  long  ago  pointed  out,  a  difference  of  “  attitude 
of  mind.”  It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  because  Home 
Kule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  and  Universal  Suffrage  have 
been  settled  there  remain  no  subjects  of  policy  or  administration 
on  which  the  Liberal  mind  and  the  Conservative  mind  will  think 
in  different  directions.  The  years  as  they  oome  will  bring 
subjects  for  ample  difference  :  the  complexity  and  extent  of  the 
Empire,  the  social  conditions  at  home,  the  relations  with 
foreign  Powers,  will  arouse  just  as  keen  controversy  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  past :  real  differences  will  arise,  not  merely  difference 
cultivated  artificially  for  the  sake  of  party  conflict.  There  will 
always  be  ample  room  for  the  two  parties  by  whatever  name 
they  are  known.  And  it  will  be  good  for  England  and  the 
Empire  that  this  will  be  so. 

Viewed  from  that  standpoint  the  breakaway  at  the  Carlton 
Club  will  be  of  service  to  the  country.  We  have  now  a  solid 
Conservative  Party  led  by  a  Conservative  Prime  Minister  at  the 
head  of  a  Conservative  Gk>vernment  :  that  is  a  great  fSct,  and 
it  is  a  fact  which  should  lead  to  important  consequences. 

The  Liberal  Party  must  follow  suit.  They  have  often  been 
divided  before,  and  divided  by  grave  differences  of  principle,  but 
the  scattered  atoms  have  come  together  again.  To-day  they  are 
rent  not  by  political  principles  but  by  personal  jealousies,  and 
if  their  leaders  do  not  drop  their  ill-will  and  their  personal 
dislikes  the  rank  and  file  will  unite  without  their  aid.  The 
future  of  parties  is  indeed  obscure,  but  happily  nothing  has 
occurred  in  this  Election,  beyond  a  few  extravagances  and  follies, 
to  make  a  dispassionate  observer  lose  faith  in  the  sound  political 
instincts  of  the  British  people. 

W.  Pebmewan. 


SUNLIGHT,  PUEE  AIE,  AND  SMOKE 
ABATEMENT. 


The  earliest  enactment  relating  to  the  emission  of  black  smoke 
was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  coal  from  Newcastle 
first  commenced  to  be  used  in  place  of  wood  for  heating  purposes 
in  London  and  other  towns  of  this  country.  Laws  and  enact¬ 
ments  without  number  restricting  the  use  of  this  “  sea  coal  ” 
as  it  was  then  called,  because  of  the  excessive  smoke  it  pro¬ 
duced,  have  been  passed  since  Henry’s  reign,  Edward  I.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  being  two  of  our  rulers  who  were  especially 
opposed  to  the  use  of  coal  in  London.  Proclamations  were 
issued  during  the  reign  of  each  of  these,  in  fact,  forbidding  the 
use  of  coal  for  domestic  heating  while  Parliament  was  sitting. 
Cromwell,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  and  was  disposed  to  favour  the  new  fuel,  since  it  enabled 
the  poorer  members  of  the  community  to  heat  their  homes  at 
a  more  reasonable  cost  than  with  wood,  which,  as  the  population 
increased,  was  steadily  becoming  more  scarce  and  increasing  in 
price.  The  Victorian  era,  however,  was  marked  by  the  passing 
away  of  all  restrictions  on  the  use  of  coal ;  and  the  development  of 
our  manufacturing  industries  was  based  upon  the  rapid  exploita¬ 
tion  of  our  coal  seams  which  occurred  in  the  period  1857  to  1900. 

The  nineteenth  century,  though  distinguished  by  wonderful 
advances  of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  and  by  numerous 
Eoyal  Commissions  on  the  subject  of  smoke  abatement, 
bequeathed  the  black  smoke  problem  unsolved  to  the  twentieth, 
and  to-day  600  years  after  our  ancestors  first  burned  “  sea  coal  ” 
for  the  production  of  heat,  we  are  still  consuming  it  in  practically 
the  same  way,  and  are  still  suffering  from  our  inability  to  burn 
it  for  the  production  of  power  or  heat  without  covering  our  towns 
and  cities  with  canopies  of  smoke. 

The  Bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  on 
July  24th  this  year  by  the  Earl  of  Onslow  is  the  latest  of  the 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  by  legal  enactment.  The  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  passed 
as  a  non-controversial  measure.  The  provisious  of  this  Bill  are 
based  upon  the  Eeport  of  a  Departmental  Committee,  appointed 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  in  1914.  Owing  to  the  war,  which 
interfered  with  the  taking  of  evidence,  this  Committee  only 
reported  in  1921 ;  and  the  following  extracts  show  the  general 
tenor  of  the  recommendations  : 
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(a)  With  regard  to  Industrial  Smok«. 

1.  That  the  Minister  of  Health  should  be  given  clearly  defined  power 
to  compel  or  act,  in  place  of  any  defaulting  authority  which  refuses  to 
perform  its  duty  in  administering  the  law  with  regard  to  smoke. 

2.  That  the  Minister  of  Health  should  be  empowered  to  fix  standards 
f  rom  time  to  time  ;  and  in  any  case  in  which  the  emission  exceeds  the 
standard  so  fixed,  the  onus  of  proof  that  the  manufacturer  is  using  the 
beet  practicable  means  should  be  on  the  manufacturer. 

3.  That  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  with  regard  to  pollution  of 
the  air  by  smoke  should  be  transferred  from  the  local  sanitary  authorities 
(in  whose  jurisdiction  it  now  rests)  to  the  county  authorities,  t.c.,  the 
Councils  of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  ;  minor  authorities  should  still 
have  power  to  take  proceedings  if  they  so  desire. 

4.  That  the  Minister  of  Health  should  assign  to  one  or  more  competent 
officers  the  duty  of  advising  and  assisting  local  authorities  and  manufac¬ 
turers  with  regard  to  difficult  smoke  problems  ;  these  officers  should 
report  annually  on  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  and  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  suppression  of  avoidable  smoke. 

(b)  With  regard  to  Domestic  Smoke. 

That  the  Central  Housing  Authority  should  decline  to  sanction  any 
housing  scheme  submitted  by  a  local  authority  or  public  utility  society, 
unless  specific  provision  is  made  in  the  plans  for  the  adoption  of  smokeless 
methods  for  supplying  the  required  heat. 

(c)  With  regard  to  Noxious  Vapours. 

That  the  Alkali,  etc..  Works  Regulation  Act,  1906,  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  apply  generally  to  all  manufactures  from  which  noxious  vapours 
might  come. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Bill,  which  has  been  drafted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  m  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  introduce 
legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  Report,  is  that  it  deletes  the  word 
“  black  ”  from  the  definition  of  smoke  that  may  be  regarded  as 
a  nuisance  under  the  Act ;  and  that  it  increases  greatly  the 
penalties  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  those  manufacturers  who 
have  not  employed  the  best  practicable  means  for  preventing  its 
emission.  The  meaning  of  the  term  “  smoke”  is  now  widened 
so  as  to  include  soot,  ash,  grit,  and  gritty  particles;  and  this 
removes  the  greatest  defect  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875, 
which  enacted  that  ”  any  chimney  not  being  the  chimney  of  a 
private  dwelling  house,  sending  forth  ‘  black  smoke  ’  in  such 
quantities  as  to  be  a  nuisance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  nuisance, 
etc.,  etc.”  Since  “black  smoke”  was  a  term,  which  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  and  those  who  were  called  upon  to  administer 
it,  admitted  of  many  varied  definitions  and  interpretations,  the 
failures  of  the  prosecutions  of  offenders  under  this  Act  were  much 
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more  numerous  than  the  successes.  The  defendants,  in  fact, 
were  nearly  always  able  to  prove  to  the  magistrates  who  tried 
the  cases  that  the  smoke  was  not  really  black  in  the  sense  re¬ 
quired  for  conviction  under  the  Act,  and  that  if  you  observed  it, 
as  it  passed  further  and  further  from  the  chimney-top,  it  assumed 
hues  and  tones  of  grey,  which  added  charm  and  beauty  to  the 
landscape.  Another  favourite  plea  was,  that  if  the  top  of  the 
chimney  had  been  half  the  width,  the  blackness  of  the  smoke 
would  have  been  reduced  proportionately;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
was  unfair  to  inflict  a  fine  upon  the  owners  because  they  had 
built  one  large  and  high  chimney,  instead  of  two  shorter  and 
smaller  ones.  The  fines,  when  imposed,  were  also  ludicrously 
small  and  ineffective.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  an 
amendment  of  the  1875  Act  was  necessary,  and  was  long  overdue. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  have 
not  seen  their  way  to  embody  in  the  new  Bill  all  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Departmental  Committee — and  possibly  some  of  these 
may  be  inserted  during  the  Committee  stages  of  the  passage 
of  the  Bill  through  Parliament. 

While  admitting,  however,  that  legislation  may  assist  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  some  mitigation  of  the  evils  arising  from  smoke,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  revision  or  amendment  of  the 
laws  against  smoke  will  solve  the  smoke  problem,  unless  public 
opinion  is  better  educated  on  the  subject  than  at  present.  The 
chief  reason,  in  fact,  that  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  in  the  suppression  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  emission  of 
smoke  and  dirt,  by  both  factory  and  domestic  chimneys,  has 
been  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  general  public.  Until 
this  attitude  is  changed  the  enactment  of  new  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  can  produce  little  improvement,  for  the  moral  support 
required  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will 
be  lacking.  It  will,  in  practice,  be  found  just  as  impossible  to 
clear  the  atmosphere  of  smoke  and  dirt  by  Act  of  Parliament  as 
to  make  people  sober ;  and  the  cause  of  failure  in  each  case  will 
be  the  same. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  therefore,  is  to  bring 
before  the  readers  of  The  Fortnightly  Review,  and  through 
them  before  the  general  public  outside,  some  of  the  evils  and 
dangers  arising  from  our  failure  to  grapple  with  this  problem  in 
earnest,  and  some  of  the  advantages  that  would  be  gained  by  the 
total  suppression  of  black  smoke. 

In  the  first  place,  the  health  of  the  community,  both  old  and 
young,  suffers  from  the  curtain  of  smoke  and  dust  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  present  faulty  methods  of  burning  coal,  and  would 
benefit  enormously  if  the  smoke  and  dust  from  coal  were  banished 
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from  the  atmosphere  of  our  towns  and  cities.  Medical  men  are 
now  firmly  convinced  that  sunlight  and  pure  air  are  two  of  the 
most  important  aids  in  the  fight  against  disease  and  the  germs 
that  produce  it,  and  that,  conversely,  a  soot-and-dust-laden  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  the  worst  possible  environment  for  a  population  which 
desires  to  maintain  its  physical  stamina. 

Probably  Norman  Davey,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  first  scientific  man  who 
clearly  recognised  the  value  of  sunlight — and  his  panegyric  of 
the  blessings  of  sunshine  is  worth  quoting  here  : — 

“  The  Sun  is  a  great  dispeller  of  ill-humours.  He  is  the  healer,  the 
life-bringer.  He  is  the  only  true  doctor  to  the  troubled  mind.  He  is  the 
best  apothecary  in  the  world.  There  is  no  tonic  sold  for  gold  over  any 
chemist’s  counter  so  remedial  as  that  celestial  pick-me-up,  which  is  poured 
for  nothing  at  daybreak  over  the  wide  counter  which  is  the  rim  of  the 
Earth.” 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  however,  was  the  first  of  our  eminent  modern 
scientists  to  support  actively  the  efforts  of  the  Smoke-Abatement 
and  other  kindred  societies  for  similar  reasons.  His  statement 
that  those  who  live  in  our  large  cities  and  centres  of  industrial 
activity  are  terribly  handicapped  in  their  struggle  to  maintain  a 
healthy  existence,  because  they  are  condemned  to  pass^  their 
days  “  under  a  pall  of  haze  and  smoke  which  effectually  screens 
them  from  the  health-giving  and  germ-destroying  rays  of  the 
sun,”  has  been  widely  quoted. 

Every  day  that  has  passed  since  that  opinion  was  given  has 
only  served  to  emphasise  its  truth  and  importance ;  and  medical 
men  and  Medical  Officers  of  Health  to-day  are  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  supporters  of  those  who,  like  the  WTiter,  have  been  striving 
for  years  to  obtain  a  cleaner  and  less  smoke-polluted  atmosphere 
in  our  large  cities  and  centres  of  manufacturing  industry. 

Sir  Henry  Gauvain,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Alton 
and  Hayling  Island  Homes  for  crippled  children,  has  stated  that 

”  absence  of  ermlight  has  a  depressing,  devitalising  effect,  evidenced 
alike  in  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  those  deprived  of  its  in¬ 
fluence.  Death  stalks  through  the  land  in  the  dreary  days  of  winter. 
The  darkest  hour  precedes  the  dawn.  It  is  at  that  time  oiu-  vitality  is 
at  its  lowest,  and  death  so  often  conquers  life.  Sunlight  stimulates  and 
enlivens ;  it  is  of  help  in  almost  all  conditions.  It  is  the  greatest  of 
all  natural  tonics — like  good  champagne,  it  invigorates  and  exhilarates. 
Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  such  valuable  therapeutic  agents  that  the 
extravagant  claims  made  by  enthusiasts  are  not  only  wholly  imnecessary, 
but  actually  may  defeat  their  object.” 

Finally,  a  special  article  by  the  medical  correspondent  of  The 
Times  may  be  referred  to.  In  the  issue  of  April  18th  this  year  it 
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was  stated  that  the  death-rate  of  12.1  per  1,000  for  the  year  1921 
was  the  lowest  ever  recorded  for  England  and  Wales  since  the 
Registrar-General’s  returns  were  instituted ;  and  that  this  lowest 
death-rate  coincided  with,  and  was  no  doubt  due  to,  the  fact 
that  1921  was  one  of  the  sunniest  years  ever  experienced  in  the 
British  Isles.  According  to  this  authority — 

“  The  sun  is  the  world’s  antiseptic,  and  it  may  sound  an  extreme 
gtstement,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a  smokeless  atmosphere 
would  do  more  to  rid  us  of  our  diseases  than  any  other  conceivable  means 
of  prevention.  We  should  in  summer  have  a  daily  flushing  of  our  streets 
and  houses  with  the  great  antiseptic,  and  even  in  winter  the  unfiltered 
rays  would  keep  down  the  vermin  which  threaten  us.  We  cannot  make 
our  winters  warmer  than  they  are  ;  but  we  can  most  emphatically  secure 
the  services  of  ‘  nature’s  game-keeper  ’  to  prevent  the  annual  over, 
growth  of  bacterial  pests.” 

Direct  medical  evidence  is,  in  fact,  now  available  to  prove  that 
both  tuberculosis  and  rickets  are  diseases  which  develop  rapidly 
in  children  in  the  absence  of  sunlight,  and  that  both  can  be 
checked  and  cured  by  the  exposure  of  the  children  who  suffer 
from  them  to  the  direct  rays  of  sunlight. 

In  a  pamphlet,  published  recently,  upon  the  work  carried  out 
at  Sandy  Point,  Hayling  Island,  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculous 
children,  the  author,  Mr.  C.  E.  Lawrence,  states  that — 

“  The  manner  in  which  the  sxmlight  brings  healing  is  still  a  subject  of 
controversy ;  but,  apparently,  its  action  is  dual — a  local  effect  on  super¬ 
ficial  wovmds,  or  lesions,  consequent  on  the  direct  bactericidal  influence 
of  f.he  sun,  being  combined  with  the  beneficial  inflammatory  action  which 
a  graduated  exposure  promotes.  The  ultra-violet  rays,  to  which  many 
observers  attribute  the  value  of  sim  treatment,  have  no  penetrative 
force.  An  explanation  has  therefore  to  be  foimd  for  the  effectiveness  of 
sun  treatment  in  deep-seated  lesions. 

”  It  has  been  shown  that  often  great  benefit  accrues  to  patients  who 
pigment  well,  that  is,  who  become  rapidly  brown  on  exposure  to  sun¬ 
light.  The  pigment  has  a  protective  function,  permitting  a  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  sim  and  air  without  harm  being  caused  to  the  patient. 
A  person  well -pigmented  can  tolerate  extremes  of  temperature  which 
would  be  injurious,  perhaps  even  fatal,  to  a  non-pigmented  person.” 

It  may  be  objected  at  this  point  by  some  critics  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  London  and  other  large  cities  is  quite  as  good  from  the 
hygienic  point  of  view  as  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
that  the  canopy  of  smoke  and  vapour  which  is  supposed  to  act 
as  a  screen  to  direct  sunlight  and  to  exert  such  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  health  of  city  and  urban  populations  exists  only  in 
the  imagination  of  the  ardent  smoke  reformers.  The  evidence  of 
airmen  and  of  civilians  who  have  done  much  flying  in  this 
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country,  however,  is  fairly  conclusive  on  this  point ;  for  London 
and  other  large  towns  and  industrial  centres  of  the  North  can 
always  be  spotted  long  before  one  is  actually  over  them,  by  the 
cloud  of  smoke  and  vapour  which  hangs  above  them,  and  on  a 
clear  and  cloudless  day  forms  a  bank  of  low  thick  cloud  on  the 
distant  horizon  as  one  approaches  from  the  air.  The  remarkable 
improvement  which  the  shortage  of  fuel  caused  in  the  atmosphere 
of  all  cities  and  manufacturing  centres  during  the  mining 
strike  of  1921  is  another  fact  that  may  be  used  to  prove  the  extent 
of  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  our  present  methods 
of  burning  coal. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  Smoke  Abatement  Movement, 
however,  that  exact  comparative  figures,  over  a  fairly  long  period 
of  years,  are  now  available  for  reference  in  connection  with  this 
question  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  soot  and  dust  suspended 
in  the  air  of  London  and  other  important  towns.  The  Advisory 
Committee  on  Atmospheric  Pollution,  which  is  attached  to  the 
Meteorological  Office,  has  published  recently  its  Seventh  Report, 
and  this  contains  a  mass  of  figures  bearing  on  the  subject.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  Air  Pollution  Committee,  or  with  their  methods  of 
observation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Committee  came  into 
existence  in  1912,  as  the  result  of  a  discussion  upon  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  Atmospheric  Pollution  at  the  Industrial  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment  Conference,  held  in  London  in  that  year.  The  practical 
observations  with  the  standard  form  of  apparatus  began  in  this 
country  in  1913. 

This  standard  soot-and-dust-gauge,  which  is  adopted  at  all  the 
observing  stations,  consists  of  a  large  efiamelled  funnel,  27f  in. 
in  diameter  (equivalent  to  a  collecting-area  of  four  square  feet), 
mounted  upon  a  heavy  iron  stand,  with  the  necessary  storage 
bottles  underneath.  The  method  adopted  consists  in  collecting 
the  whole  of  the  rainfall  and  solid  matter  in  the  gauge  and  bottles 
for  one  month,  and  in  submitting  this  to  a  chemical  examination. 
The  constituents  which  are  determined  are  the  following  : — 
(1)  tar ;  (2)  solid  carbonaceous  matter ;  (3)  ash ;  (4)  combustible 
soluble  matter ;  (6)  sulphates ;  (6)  chlorides ;  (7)  ammonia ;  the 
last  four  being  found  in  solution  in  the  rain  water. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  observations,  in  1913,  the  Health 
Committees  and  Medical  Officers  of  21  English  and  Scottish 
towns  had  promised  their  support  and  co-operation.  The  war 
which  broke  out  almost  immediately  afterwards  caused  a  dis¬ 
location  of  the  work  which  has  not  yet  passed  away.  This 
Seventh  Report  deals  with  the  twelve  months  ending  March 
31st  last  year,  and  covers  the  results  of  the  observations 
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made  in  twelve  towns  and  cities,  in  which  31  gauges  of  the  type 
described  above  had  been  installed.  The  more  important  of  the 
towns  now  making  observations  are  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Newcastle,  Birmingham,  Rochdale  and  St.  Helens,  and  readers 
interested  in  the  subject  will  find  a  summary  by  the  present  writer 
of  the  figures  and  information  given  in  this  report  in  the  paper 
named  below.  ^  The  following  extract  from  that  article  is  given 
here,  in  support  of  the  general  argument  that  the  pollution  of 
our  atmosphere  with  soot  and  dust  from  factory  and  domestic 
chimneys  is  a  real  and  not  an  imaginary  evil  : — 

“  Rochdale  again  occupies  the  unenviable  position  in  1920-21  of  being 
the  dirtiest  town  of  those  in  which  observ’ations  were  made,  although 
some  improvement  is  recorded  as  compared  with  the  worst  period  of  the 
war,  namely,  1917-18.  Bolton,  Oldham  and  Rochdale,  the  Lanctishire 
cotton  towns,  in  fact,  stand  in  a  class  apart  as  regards  the  character  and 
amount  of  their  atmospheric  pollution  ;  and  the  two  former  are  separated 
by  a  wide  gap  from  the  next  group  of  manufacturing  towns  with  total 
deposits  l5nng  between  400  and  700  tons  per  square  mile  per  annum.  The 
figures  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne  show  an  improvement  as  compared  with  the 
worst  record  of  713  tons  for  1916-17,  but  the  1920-21  total  of  634  is  not 
quite  so  good  as  that  of  477  for  the  first  year  of  observations  in  this  city. 
Liverpool  with  528  tons  compares  favourably  with  574  and  588  tons  for 
the  earlier  years,  and  the  St.  Helens  total  of  380  tons,  compared  with  617 
tons  in  1917-18,  seems  to  call  for  some  explanation  other  than  that  given 
above. 

“  The  Glasgow  and  London  figures,  however,  are  the  most  significant, 
for  covering  as  they  do  the  records  from  a  very  large  number  of  obser¬ 
vation  stations,  they  are  more  reliable  than  the  others,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  correct  criterion  of  the  improvement  of  the  atmosphere  which  is 
taking  place  in  both  cities.  The  Glasgow  figures  showing  a  fall  to  322 
tons  from  a  maximum  of  438  tons  in  1917-18,  and  the  London  figure 
of  315  tons  from  a  maximum  of  451  tons  in  1915-16,  are  very  encouraging 
to  smoke-reformers,  since  they  indicate  that  when  real  interest  is  aroused, 
as  in  London  and  Glasgow,  on  the  subject  of  smoke  abatement,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  our  towns  and  cities  may  be  made  to  approach  that  of  the  country¬ 
side  in  freedom  from  solid  impurity, 

“  The  figures  for  York,  Rothamsted  and  Malvern,  which  occupy 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Table,  mark  the  lower  limit  to  which  we  may 
expect  to  reduce  solid  atmospheric  pollution,  when  smokeless  fuel  is 
used  generally  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes  in  all  our  cities  and 
towns.” 

The  total  solid  deposit  for  the  last-named  town,  it  may  be 
stated,  ranged  only  from  55  tons  per  sq.  mile  per  annum  to  90 
tons  during  the  period  1914-1918.  The  fact  that  the  total 
deposit  at  the  Malvern  Wells  Observing  Station  for  the  four 
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years  1914-18  averaged  72  tons,  as  compared  with  Eochdale’s 
1,069  tons  in  1917-18,  shows  the  great  diiference  as  regards  the 
amount  of  suspended  impurity  in  the  atmosphere  between  the 
air  of  a  manufacturing  city  and  of  a  country  district. 

Turning  now  from  the  hygienic  to  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  subject,  we  are  met  by  facts  that  are  equally  convincing  of 
the  losses  we  suffer  by  our  unscientific  and  inefficient  methods 
of  burning  coal.  Very  valuable  data  relating  to  the  inefficiency 
of  steam-boiler  installations  in  this  country  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  recent  years  by  D.  Brownlie. ‘  Hundreds  of 
efficiency  trials  of  steam  boiler  plants  have  been  carried  out 
carefully  and  systematically  by  this  observer  and  trained  fuel 
chemist,  and  these  show  we  are  wasting  annually  between  15  and 
20  millions  of  coal  in  the  steam-raising  plants  of  this  country 
alone,  without  reference  to  other  avenues  of  use. 

The  average  working  efficiency  of  our  steam-power  plants  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  20  per  cent,  lower  than  it  ought  to  be  if 
these  were  efficiently  operated.  The  fact  that  an  inefficiently 
worked  boiler  plant  is  most  usually  one  that  produces  much  smoke 
shows  the  important  bearing  of  this  statement  upon  the  subject 
of  smoke  abatement.  The  old  adage  that  “  smoke  spells 
prosperity  *’  is  still  believed  in  many  Lancashire  towns,  and  in 
one  sense  it  is  true ;  for  it  is  when  manufacturers’  books  are  full 
of  orders,  and  factories  and  works  are  being  pressed  to  yield  their 
maximum  output,  that  boilers  and  furnaces  are  usually  over¬ 
loaded,  and  that  conditions  are  created  which  cause  smoke. 

If  one  multiplies  Brownlie’s  estimate  of  15  to  20  millions  by 
two,  therefore,  in  order  to  cover  the  losses  in  forms  of  coal- 
fired  appliances  other  than  steam-boilers,  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
more  correct  estimate  of  the  losses,  due  to  our  faulty  methods  of 
burning  fuel  in  our  factories.  With  coal  at  its  present  high  price 
this  waste  of  between  30  and  40  millions  of  coal  annually  is  a 
very  serious  matter,  and  represents  at  least  £40,000,000  to 
£50,000,000  in  cash. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  total  or  end  of  the  economic  loss, 
for  the  losses  due  to  damage  to  paint,  decorations,  stonework, 
etc.,  and  the  extra  cost  of  washing  in  towns,  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  community.  Nine  years 
ago  in  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.,  a  very  careful  inquiry  was  carried  out 
by  graduates  of  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  losses  arising  in  this 
way.  It  was  found  that  this  represented  £4  per  head  of  the 
population  of  that  city  per  annum,  or  to  nearly  £2,000,000  per 
year.  This  total  may  be  compared  with  the  Hon.  Hollo  Russell’s 
(IS'Enginuring,  1918,  1920.  1921. 
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estimate  (in  1899)  of  £6,000,000  aa  London’s  tribute  to  the 
damage  caused  by  fog  and  smoke.  A  somewhat  similar  inquiry 
was  carried  out  in  Manchester  in  1920,  covering  only  the  subject 
of  household  washing.  The  increased  cost  of  this  branch  of 
domestic  expenditure  to  residents  in  Manchester,  as  compared 
with  Harrogate,  represented  a  tax  of  £290,000  per  year,  when 
calculated  out  for  the  whole  population  of  750,000. 

Finally,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  damage  done  to  buildings 
in  London,  and  other  cities  and  towns,  by  the  deposits  of  soot 
and  tarry  matters  which  discolour  and  destroy  the  surface  of 
the  stonework  in  the  course  of  years.  The  Interim  Eeport  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Smoke  (published  in  1920)  con¬ 
tained  four  photographs  showing  clearly  the  damage  to  the  stone¬ 
work  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Somerset  House,  Chelsea  Hospital, 
and  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  London’s  atmosphere.  There 
would  seem  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  damage  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  coal  consumed  for  domestic  and  factory  purposes  within 
the  Greater  London  area.  The  extent  of  the  losses  arising  from 
this  cause  are  incalculable ;  but  the  latest  appeal  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  to  restore  Westminster  Abbey  and  St. 
Paul’s  gives  some  indication  of  the  immense  damage  caused  to 
stone  buildings  by  London’s  polluted  atmosphere.  It  is  true 
that  the  soot  and  dust  fall  records  show  that  some  improvement 
has  been  effected  since  1914 ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
one  can  say  with  any  degree  of  truth  that  every  factory-owner 
and  householder  in  the  Greater  London  area  is  employing  the  best 
practicable  means  for  preventing  the  nuisance  and  evils  arising 
from  smoke. 

This  brings  one  to  the  technical  aspects  of  the  question,  and 
to  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  bituminous  coal  can  be 
burned  in  the  existing  appliances  without  the  production  of 
smoke,  as  defined  in  the  new  Bill. 

The  writer  of  this  article  may  claim  to  speak  with  some 
authority  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  for  he  has  devoted  much 
of  his  time  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  the  study  of  solid 
carbonaceous  fuels,  and  of  the  suggested  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  burning  them  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes. 
As  a  result  of  this  study  he  believes  that  even  with  the  existing 
boilers  and  furnaces  a  large  portion  of  the  soot  and  dust  turned 
into  the  atmosphere  might  be  avoided,  and  that  bad  management 
rather  than  faulty  design  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  existing 
state  of  the  atmosphere. 

When  stokers  and  shift  engineers  in  charge  of  boilers. and 
other  heating  appliances  are  obliged,  before  engagement,  to  give 
proof  of  having  received  some  training  in  the  scientific  and 
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practical  sides  of  combustion,  and  have  been  given  afterwards 
some  direct  pecuniary  incentive  to  obtain  higher  efliciencies  and  a 
“clean  chimney  top”  with  the  apparatus  under  their  charge, 
we  shall  be  less  worried  with  the  evils  of  and  damage  caused  by 
factory  and  industrial  smoke.  The  writer  does  not  assert  that 
no  improvement  in  design  is  possible ;  but  he  believes  that  at 
the  present  time  education  of  those  who  fire  boilers  and  furnaces 
will  effect  much  more  rapid  improvement,  and  at  a  less  cost, 
than  structural  alterations. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  urged  that  educational 
work  on  the  lines  adopted  by  the  Hamburg  Smoke  Abatement 
Society  (and  its  offshoots  in  Finland  and  elsewhere)  is  required 
in  this  country;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  have  not  included  in  their  Smoke  Abatement  Bill 
the  suggestions  of  the  Departmental  Committee  that  soot  and 
dust  should  be  treated  as  noxious  va^xjurs,  and  should  he  dealt 
with  by  inspectors  of  similar  rank  and  authority  to  those  appointed 
under  the  Alkali  Works  Regulation  Acts  of  1881  and  1906.  At 
the  time  the  first  of  these  Acts  was  passed  it  met  with  great 
opposition  from  chemical  manufacturers.  The  forty-one  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  1881  have  only  served  to  prove,  however, 
that  these  fears  were  groundless,  and  that  so  far  from  proving 
a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  heavy  chemical  industry, 
the  Alkali  Acts  have  proved  a  help,  and  have  been  the  direct 
means  of  saving  manufacturers  hundreds  of  pounds  by  leading 
to  the  adoption  of  better  methods  for  the  recovery  of  their  waste 
gases. 

Smoke  Inspectors,  if  properly  chosen,  should  prove  of  equal 
service  in  educating  stokers  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their 
calling.  They  might  also  help  to  raise  the  status  of  this  class  of 
worker,  which  in  the  past  has  too  often  been  recruited  from  the 
lowest  and  least  educated  class  of  day  labourer.  Bonus  systems 
of  payment  based  on  the  results  obtained,  in  conjunction  with 
regular  inspection  of  all  coal-consuming  plants,  would  certainly 
lead  to  great  improvement  in  their  efficiency ;  and  this  method 
of  solving  the  factory  smoke  problem,  by  educational  work  from 
within,  rather  than  by  compulsion  from  without,  has  always 
seemed  to  the  WTiter  to  be  the  wiser  and  more  satisfactory  course 
to  pursue. 

As  regards  domestic  smoke,  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to 
be  sought  on  different  lines ;  for  here  no  amount  of  skill  in  stoking 
the  ordinary  domestic  grate  with  bituminous  coal  will  render  it 
smokeless.  The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  convert  the 
ordinary  open  fireplace  into  a  satisfactory  and  scientific  apparatus 
for  burning  bituminous  coal  have  not  scored  so  far  any  marked 
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success.  In  December  1905,  36  of  these  improved  forms  of 
domestic  firegrate  were  submitted  to  independent  comparative 
trials  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koyal  Sanitary 
Institute  and  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Society.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  of  these  36  grates,  only  4  received  special  mention;  and  it 
is  still  more  instructive  to  note  that  the  smoke-producing 
capacities  of  the  best  and  worst  grates,  with  one  exception,  were 
only  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2.  The  non-smoke  producing  grate  for 
burning  ordinary  bituminous  fuel  has,  therefore,  still  to  be 
invented,  and  the  more  promising  path  of  improvement  is  that 
which  is  based  ujwn  some  preliminary  treatment  of  the  fuel  used, 
whereby  its  smoke  and  smut  producing  qualities  are  minimised, 
or  altogether  suppressed.  Even  if  the  smokeless  grate  had  been 
devised,  the  replacement  of  all  the  domestic  grates  in  a  large 
city,  such  as  London,  would  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  take  years  to  effect,  unless  made  compulsory.  A  change  in 
the  fuel  used,  however,  can  be  made  in  a  few  weeks,  and  will 
involve  the  property  owner  or  tenant  in  no  capital  outlay. 

The  inventors  and  the  companies  who  have  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  smokeless  fuels  are,  therefore,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  proceeding  on  right  lines  in  their  attempts  to  find  a 
solution  for  the  domestic  smoke  problem.  The  two  most  notable 
of  these  fuels,  namely,  “Coalite”  and  “  Carbocoal,”  are 
patented  fuels  from  which  the  more  volatile  gaseous  elements 
and  compounds  have  been  removed  by  heating  in  a  modified 
form  of  gas  retort.  The  product  of  this  treatment  in  appearance 
resembles  coke ;  but  it  still  contains  11  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matter,  and  when  placed  upon  the  fire  lights  up  more  easily  than 
coke.  These  reduced  volatile  constituents  produce,  however,  no 
smoke,  even  with  a  deficiency  of  air,  and  the  claim  that  coalite 
is  a  perfectly  smokeless  fuel  has  been  corroborated  by  the  writer, 
both  by  laboratory  tests,  and  by  actual  tiial  in  the  ordinary 
dome.stic  grate.  The  fire  produced  by  coalite  or  carbocoal,  of 
course,  will  lack  those  long  lambent  tongues  of  flame  which  make 
the  ordinary  coal  fire  so  cheerful,  especially  in  the  winter  time ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  absence  of  flame  and  a  certain  difficulty 
in  making  the  fires  burn  up  quickly  in  the  morning  without  some 
special  device  for  increasing  the  draught,  may  create  prejudice 
against  extended  trials  of  the  new  fuels.  These  defects,  however, 
are  small  compared  wdth  the  enormous  gain  in  cleanliness  due 
to  the  smokelessness,  and  householders  who  recognise  their  duty 
to  the  community  amongst  which  they  live  will  be  prepared  to 
make  this  small  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  a  cleaner  and  purer 
atmosphere  and  a  brighter  sky. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  late  T.  Parker,  of 
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Wolverhampton,  made  the  first  suggestions  for  a  domestic  fuel 
of  this  type,  and  although  enormous  sums  of  money  were  raised 
and  spent  in  these  early  days,  success  did  not  attend  the 
efforts  of  the  various  companies  formed  to  exploit  Parker’s  patents, 
and  he  did  not  live  to  see  any  practical  results  from  the  time 
and  effort  expended  upon  the  process.  The  intervening  years, 
however,  have  not  been  wasted.  Many  fuel  engineers  and  fuel 
chemists  have  been  working  at  the  special  difficulties  connected 
with  the  problem  of  producing  at  a  reasonable  cost,  from  ordinary 
bituminous  small  coal  and  slack,  a  half-coked  fuel  suitable  for 
domestic  use.  These  difficulties  seem  at  last  to  have  been  over¬ 
come,  for  the  Low’  Temperature  Carbonisation  Co.  at  their  works 
at  Barough,  near  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire,  have  now  been  pro¬ 
ducing  such  a  fuel  upon  an  industrial  scale  for  one  and  a  half 
years,  and  their  plant  is  in  course  of  extension.  When  similar 
works  have  been  established  within  reasonable  distance  of  all  the 
large  towns  and  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  or,  better  still, 
when  the  managers  of  all  the  gas  works  of  this  country  have 
decided  to  adopt  the  process,  and  to  produce  a  fuel  which  will  light 
and  burn  more  easily  than  coke,  we  may  consider  the  domestic 
smoke  problem  to  have  been  solved. 

The  alternative  method  of  compelling  all  householders  to  use 
gas  for  domestic  heating,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  is  bad,  since  it 
ignores  the  Englishman’s  love  for  the  open  firegrate  (which,  after 
all,  is  a  most  excellent  ventilator),  and  also  would  postpone  the 
time  when  domestic  smoke  can  be  banished  until  some  far  distant 
date  when  the  last  of  the  existing  Victorian  houses  shall  have  been 
pulled  down,  or  when  all  the  domestic  fireplaces  have  been  re¬ 
modelled  and  equipped  for  gas-heating,  at  an  enormous  cost  to 
both  landlord  and  tenant.  Economic  considerations  alone  are 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  stop  progress  in  this  direction  for  a  genera¬ 
tion. 


John  B.  C.  Kershaw. 
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Among  the  various  instincts  which  govern  this  poor  human 
nature  of  ours  in  its  afl'airs  of  social  converse,  I  suppose  one 
of  the  very  strongest  is  the  passion — for  in  some  cases  it  really 
amounts  to  a  passion — for  imparting  information  to  other 
people. 

So  very  violent  is  this  morbid  craving,  so  universal,  so 
unsparing  of  either  age  or  sex,  whether  of  the  imparter  or.  the 
impartee,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  might  not  become  of 
a  world  in  which  it  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  mastery — 
what  attempts  at  mutual  extinction,  what  bloodshed,  might  not 
eventually  ensue.  Fortunately,  the  race  is  gifted  with  another 
powerful  instinct,  another  passion  almost  equally  overmastering 
—the  sullen  dislike  we  all  feel  for  being  fed  with  facts,  our  dogged 
determination  not  to  be  made  the  vessels  for  their  storage ;  the 
demand  we  all  automatically  make  that  they  shall  be  instantly 
taken  away  and  dumped — if  they  must  be  duTiipe  .'— on  some¬ 
body  else. 

This  instinctive  repulsion  of  ours  seems  to  apply,  strangely 
enough,  to  facts  alone,  to  the  things  that  really  are  and  that 
really  matter,  and  not  at  all  to  the  things  that  really  aren’t 
and  that  really  don’t  matter.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  we 
will  listen  long  and  listen  gladly  to  any  quantity  of  fiction — 
and  not  necessarily  first-class  fiction  either.  Poetry,  too,  we 
can  stand — at  least  some  of  us — to  almost  any  extent ;  and 
neither  poetry  nor  fiction  need  be  new  and  unfamiliar.  Indeed, 
we  have  usually  a  special  welcome  for  old  friends.  The  one 
thing  we  do  not  want,  apparently,  is  truth — truth  in  the  guise 
of  solid  facts  and  figures.  Almost  any  fiction  will  do,  so  long 
as  it  is  really  fiction.  To  speak  out  quite  honestly,  we  like  jolly 
lies  and  plenty  of  them. 

Many  thoughtful  persons  have  doubtless  ere  now  noticed,  and 
perhaps  deplored,  the  existence  of  these  two  rival  passions;  and 
philosophers  will  have  recognised  that  the  second  of  these — the 
revolt  against  information — is,  after  all,  merely  one  of  those 
sound  instincts  by  which  the  human  race  defends  itself  against 
possible  extermination — that  it  is  a  sort  of  moral  phagocyte.  For 
our  purposes  to-day,  however,  it  will  suffice  if  we  content  our¬ 
selves  with  the  simple  reason,  that  we  dislike  facts  so  much 
because  they  insist  on  taking  up  the  place  and  the  time  of  other 
things  that  we  like  better. 

(1)  An  Address  given  ijeforo  the  Keeta.Shelley  Literary  Society  in  Home. 
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This  aversion  from  the  acquiring  of  exact  information  is  most 
glaringly  evident  in  the  case  of  the  very  young ;  but  perhaps 
this  is  only  because  it  is  on  their  hapless  heads  that  the  infor¬ 
mation-hose  discharges  its  stream  of  contents  with  the  greatest 
force,  directness  and  continuity,  and  because  they  are  weak  and 
defenceless,  and  also  less  skilled  and  subtle  than  we  are  in 
evading  it.  Children  as  such,  indeed,  do  not  reject  the  acquir¬ 
ing  of  facts,  as  such,  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  we  fact- 
weary  ones  of  larger  growth — as  any  of  us  well  knows  who  has 
been  cornered  suddenly  by  some  child  of  seven  who  has  acquired 
a  mastery  of,  let  us  say,  “  All  the  Flags  of  All  the  Nations,” 
and  insists  on  telling  us  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  children 
are  far  more  patient,  far  more  receptive,  than  we,  under  the 
sousing,  pitiless  hose  of  information.  Indeed,  curiosity  being 
the  main  motive-power  of  a  child’s  mind,  the  passionate  need 
for  knowing  the  how  and  the  why  of  everything  will  often  drive 
him  to  acquire  laboriously  such  a  mass  of  facts  on  one  subject 
or  another  as  should  put  us  elders  to  shame — ^and  frequently 
does.  No,  the  child  has  no  such  strong  distaste  as  we  others 
have  for  information  in  itself,  hut  there  are  moments  when 
even  he  rebels;  and  the  reason  for  his  attitude  must  be  sought 
elsewhere. 

I  suppose  that  the  most  obtuse,  the  most  conventional  of  school¬ 
masters,  finding  Smith  minor’s  receptive  faculties  tightly  closed 
against  information  on  the  subject  of,  say,  Greek  grammar,  is 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  either  that  he  is  wilfully  obdurate 
(which  is  indeed  unlikely.  Smith  being  quite  ignorant  of  the 
subject  and  therefore  without  prejudice  or  prepossessions  for  or 
against),  or  that  Smith’s  mind  is  an  empty  chamber,  free  of 
all  furnishing,  the  door  of  w’hich  merely  sticks  and  refuses  to 
open.  No,  he  knows  hio  Smith  too  well  for  that.  The  trouble 
to  the  master  is,  that  he  knows  Smith’s  mind  to  be  fully  occupied 
already.  As  he  puts  it  himself,  the  boy,  just  when  he  ought 
to  be  attending,  is  always  thinking  of  something  else. 

That,  M’lud,  is  my  client’s  case.  Smith  is  thinking  about 
something  else.  And  about  something  far  rarer  and  braver,  we 
may  be  quite  sure,  than  even  the  most  irregular  of  verbs. 

Of  course.  Smith’s  mind  may  be  unworthily  occupied — with 
cricket  averages,  for  instance ;  but  this  is  not  so  usual  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  Away  from  the  actual  games  themselves, 
a  boy’s  mind  is  by  no  means  so  taken  up  with  them  as  some  of 
his  depictors  would  have  us  believe.  What,  then,  is-  he  thinking 
about? 

We  may  adopt  the  Socratic  method  of  inquiry,  and  begin  by 
asking  ourselves  what  he  is  not  thinking  about.  Well,  of  course 
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he  is  not  thinking  about  his  work ;  we  have  agreed  as  to  that 
already.  Nor  is  he  thinking  about  his  indifference  to  work, 
his  consequent  place  in  his  form,  and  whether  the  Governor 
will  jaw  him  and  make  him  swot  during  the  holidays ;  for  these 
would  be  obvious  thoughts,  and  dear  Smith  never  wastes  the 
precious  hours  of  class-time  in  thinking  of  the  obvious.  Neither 
—when  we  proceed  to  judge  him  by  our  baser  selves — is  he  likely 
to  be  thinking  about  women,  for  instance,  their  merits  and 
demerits;  because  he  knows  nothing  whatever  about  them,  and, 
what’s  more,  he  doesn’t  want  to.  For  the  same  excellent  and 
sufficing  reason,  he  is  not  thinking  about  the  various  methods, 
honest  and  otherwise,  of  making  money.  No;  in  place  of 
occupying  itself  with  all  these  things,  that  seem  so  natural  to 
us,  his  mind  is  up  and  away,  in  a  far,  far  better  world  than  this, 
a  world  wherein  matters  are  conducted  as  they  should  be,  and 
where  he  is  undoubtedly  the  best  man  there  and  is  being  given 
a  fair  chance  at  last.  He  is,  in  fact,  pursuing  his  ideals,  and 
his  mind  is  fully  occupied  with  them.  If  the  real  had  anything 
half  so  fine  to  offer  him,  the  real  would  doubtless  get  its  chance 
with  him ;  but,  as  we  all  know,  it  hasn’t. 

But  now  I  seem  to  hear  the  objection  that  I  have  deceived 
you,  that  I  have  let  you  down.  At  the  mention  of  ideals  you 
looked  for  me  to  trace  and  follow  some  of  those  rare  and 
passionate  visions  which  have  taken  our  great  ones  by  the  hand 
and  led  them  from  crag  to  crag,  from  height  on  to  further  height, 
till  they  have  reached  Olympus  itself  and  brought  back  to  level 
earth  some  of  its  sacred  fire.  And  instead  of  this  T  am  offering 
you,  it  would  seem.,  the  wayward,  self-indulgent  day-dreams  of 
an  unconcentrated  purposeless  hoy — dreams  he  will  grow  out  of 
or  will  shake  off  when  the  time  for  action  is  at  hand — dreams 
w’hich  are  no  help  to  his  self-development,  but  a  real  hindrance. 
Ah,  hut  can  we,  dare  we,  attempt  to  draw  a  strict  dividing  line 
between  the  wayward  dream  and  the  high  purposeful  ideal,  to 
pronounce  exactly  where  one  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins? 
Is  it  not  indeed  of  the  essence  of  both  that  we  are  carried  away 
by  them  into  an  intenser,  finer,  clearer  atmosphere  than  this 
earth  can  possibly  offer?  Most  of  such  visions,  it  is  true,  come 
to  nothing;  only  a  very,  very  few  achieve  actual  concrete  results. 
But  this  is  only  because  actual  artists,  shapers,  makers,  are  scarce, 
w'hile  dreamers  are  many.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  dreams 
themselves  that  only  a  very  few  of  the  dreamers  have  the  power, 
or  rather  the  gift,  to  harness  their  dreams  with  mastery  and 
bend  them  to  their  imperious  will. 

And  when  we  are  tempted  to  speak  somewhat  contemptuously 
of  the  wayward  fancies  of  a  boy,  let  us  ask  ourselves  seriously 
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whether  we  ever  entirely  lay  aside  this  habit  of  mind;  whether 
we  do  not  all  of  us,  to  the  last,  take  refuge  at  times  from  the 
rubs  and  disappointments  of  a  life  where  things  go  eternally 
askew  in  our  imaginary  world  where  at  any  rate  we  have  things 
for  the  time  exactly  as  we  want  them?  I  hope  to  persuade  you 
that  this  is  really  so — that  in  each  and  all  of  us  the  real  and 
ideal  planes,  so  to  speak,  are  co-existing  and  functioning  con¬ 
stantly  side  by  side. 

In  childhood,  the  simplest  and  most  usual  form  of  ideal  may 
be  described  as  an  image  projected  by  the  young  mind  on  a  sort 
of  white  screen  of  its  own — the  image  of  something,  somebody, 
or  somewhere,  which  on  the  one  hand  it  knows  doesn’t  and  can’t 
exist,  something  frankly  impossible  to  realise,  and  which  it  is 
therefore  free  to  make  as  wilfully  fantastic  as  it  pleases ;  or  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  be-  a  case  of  some  thing,  place,  or  person 
shortly  to  be  seen,  and  of  which  it  would  fain  construct  a 
simulacrum  beforehand.  Of  this  latter  class  of  ideals  two  things 
may  with  certainty  be  predicted — that  they  will  be  fantastically 
unlike  the  reality  when  it  arrives ;  and  that  they  will  almost 
certainly  be  far  finer,  nobler,  and  better.  That  is  because  they 
are  ideals. 

Let  us  take  the  very  simplest  case  we  can  think  of — the  case, 
let  us  say,  of  an  inland-bred  child  who  is  told  that  next  week 
he  is  going  to  the  sea.  That  child  does  not  say  to  himself, 
"  Very  well ;  next  week,  and  not  before,  I  shall  know  all  about 
it — about  this  mysterious  wonder,  this  thing  of  such  divine  possi¬ 
bilities.  Till  next  week,  therefore,  my  mind  must  remain  a 
blank  on  the  subject,  my  judgment  must  be  entirely  suspended.” 
No,  he  forthwith  proceeds,  every  minute  of  the  intervening  days 
and  almost  every  minute  of  the  nights,  to  project  on  his  mental 
screen  images  of  all  he  fondly  hopes  the  sea  to  be,  of  all  the 
strange  new  delights  he  dreams  of  finding  there — all  wildly 
fantastic,  all  utterly  unlike  the  real  thing,  and  all,  of  course, 
far  more  beautiful  and  bewitching  than  any  actual  sea-coast  that 
was  ever  foaled.  That  is  why  so  many  children  appear  to  be 
disappointed  at  their  first  sight  of  the  sea.  “Is  this  all?”  they 
say.  You  see,  there  was  so  much  more  on  their  screen ! 

Or  take  another  equally  simple  case — the  expected  arrival  of 
some  hitherto  unseen  relation — let  us  say  a  grandmother.  Again 
the  child  does  not  say  to  itself,  ”  All  right,  when  grandmother 
actually  comes  along,  and  not  before,  it  will  be  time  to  size  her 
up.  Probably  she  will  be  a  fair  to  average  grandmother.  It 
doesn’t  do  to  expect  too  much  in  these  days.  At  any  rate,  I 
must  just  wait  and  see.”  No,  emphatically.  On  the  mental 
screen  is  immediately  thrown  a  fairy  grandmother,  unfairly  and 
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unnaturally  gifted  and  shaped.  That  is  why  some  children 
appear  to  be  disappointed  at  first  sight  of  their  grandmothers. 
For  the  consolation  of  any  grandmothers  who  may  have  been 
hurt  by  some  such  cool  reception,  may  I  remind  them  that 
their  only  rivals  were  their  ideal  selves,  and  in  such  a  contest 
it  is  surely  no  shame  to  be  worsted  ! 

Of  course,  the  fantastic  quality  of  these  mental-screen  pictures 
that  I  am  insisting  on  may  be  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the 
amount  of  information  the  child  may  already  possess  on  the 
subject,  either  from  oral  information  or  from  reading.  There 
is  a  good  instance  of  this  in  that  very  popular  book  of  a  year 
or  two  ago — The  Young  Visiters.  The  child-author  had  evidently 
never  been  to  London  herself,  but  must  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  it  from  others,  from  time  to  time.  Much  of  this 
she  probably  forgot,  but  certain  things,  certain  salient  things, 
naturally  stuck  in  her  memory.  Accordingly  the  London  that 
her  heroine  reaches  is  mainly  a  compound  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  the  private  apartments  at  Hampton  Court,  lightly  tricked 
out  with  an  hotel,  a  hansom-cab,  and  a  policeman.  It  is  an 
ideal  London,  of  course — does  it  not  include  unlimited  straw¬ 
berry  ices  and  a  Prince  of  Wales  always  accessible  to  persons 
of  very  low  extraction?  And  yet,  though  ideal,  not  so  very 
fantastic  a  London  after  all ! 

The  most  usual  form,  however,  which  this  dream-habit  takes 
is  that  of  the  possible  acquisition  of  personal  property,  in  the 
shape  of  presents.  Almost  anything  is  possible  in  a  present ; 
and  a  child  reaches  this  world  so  very  naked  of  everything  of 
its  own,  that  with  the  first  dawn  of  consciousness  comes  the 
passion  for  private  ownership,  and  even  an  old  jampot  that  is 
shared  with  none  other  is  encircled  with  a  halo  all  its  own.  The 
approach,  therefore,  of  every  Christmas  Day  or  birthday  means 
much  wistful  dream-creation  of  ideals  that  rarely  materialise — 
could  not,  indeed,  be  materialised,  many  of  them,  outside  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  The  real  things  that  do  in  fact  materialise, 
those  presents  which  we  purchasers  carry  homewards  at  night¬ 
fall,  weary  of  foot  and  dubious  of  mind,  or  smugly  self-satisfied 
and  confident,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  sometimes,  alas ! — through 
nobody’s  fault,  I  most  readily  admit — very  far  removed  from  the 
pathetic,  timid  (yet  greatly  daring)  hope  of  the  recipient.  Let 
us  be  very  thankful,  we  elders  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  the  right 
thing  on  these  occasions,  that  we  do  not  know — that  fortunately 
we  can  never  know — the  full  beauty  and  wonder  and  magic  of 
those  presents  we  ought  to  have  given ! 

In  such  young  ideals  there  is  often  a  fashion,  and  the  fashions 
are  apt  to  change  from  time  to  time.  When  I  was  a  small  boy. 
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both  I  and  most  other  boys  of  my  own  age  and  period— the 
mighty  mid-Victorian — were  wont  to  indulge  in  a  day-dream 
of  wildest  audacity — to  wit,  that  on  some  wonderful  birthday 
morning  one  would  be  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  pawing  and 
a  crunching  of  the  gravel  outside,  that  one  would  spring  from 
bed  with  beating  heart,  would  fling  wide  the  lattice- window, 
and  looking  down  would  see  on  the  carriage-drive  a  neatly  attired 
groom  holding  the  bridle  of  a  peerless  pony,  a  cream-coloured 
pony — it  was  always  cream-coloured — with  a  long  flowing  tail 
(it  always  had  a  long  flowing  tail).  I  find,  after  delicate  and 
taotful  inquiry  among  boys  of  the  present  generation,  that  much 
the  same  daring  dream  is  apt  to  haunt  them  as  birthdays  draw 
near — with  a  slight  difference  due  to  the  change  of  fashion  men¬ 
tioned  above.  They,  too,  hope  to  be  awakened  by  that  same 
crunching  of  gravel  outside ;  they  too  expect  to  spring 
delightedly  from  bed  and  fling  the  casement  wide.  What  their 
enraptured  eyes,  however,  are  now  to  look  down  upon  is  a  peer¬ 
less  cream-coloured  motor-car  with  a  long  flowing  wheel-base ; 
or  at  the  very  least,  a  snorting  and  quivering  young  motor-cycle. 
The  visions,  you  see,  are  essentially  the  same ;  and  doubtless  the 
latter  is  as  rarely  realised  as  ever  the  former  was. 

Now  you  will  have  noticed  that  each  of  the  instances  1  have 
given  were  taken  from  the  fancy-realm  of  childhood ;  deliberately 
so,  for  the  reason  that  the  child-dream  is  the  more  simple,  clear- 
cut,  and  vivid.  But  I  will  now'  ask  you  to  believe  that  these 
instances  might  nearly  as  effectively  have  been  taken  from  the 
mental  processes  of  one  of  ourselves.  It  is  true  that  for  us 
mystery  and  awe  and  wonder  spring  up  no  more  at  the  mention 
of  sea  or  lake  or  great  mountains;  but  which  of  us,  even  to-day, 
when  about  to  visit  some  new  far-distant  city  or  country,  does 
not  form,  sometimes  deliberately  but  usually  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously,  a  picture  of  it,  more  or  less  vivid,  beforehand?  And 
do  we  not  nearly  always  find  in  our  past  imaginings,  when  we 
take  the  trouble  to  refer  back  to  them,  just  those  two  touch¬ 
stones  of  the  ideal — a  fantastic  unlikeness  to  the  real  thing, 
together  with  a  special  beauty  nowhere  to  be  actually  found  ? 
I  suppose  that  all  of  us  here  can  remember  our  coming  to  Borne 
for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  and  the  pre-conception  of  the 
plac^  that  we  brought  along  with  us.  Do  we  not  all  remember, 
when  we  reached  Borne  at  last,  the  same  two  things — the  absence 
of  that  strangeness  which  I  have  called  the  fantastic  element 
and  which  somehow  we  cannot  keep  out  of  our  imaginings,  and 
secondly,  the  slight  touch  of  disappointment  that  even  the  beauty 
of  Borne  was  not  just  that  particular  beauty  that  we  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  through  the  magic  casement  of  our  idealism? 
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To  pass  to  the  next  of  my  simple  instances — the  occasional 
(only  occasional)  shght  disappointment  of  the  child  at  first  sight 
of  the  long  expected  relative.  Of  course,  by  this  time  we  are 
well  aware  of  the  superlative  and  abiding  charm  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers  ;  or  else  we  have  learnt  by  sad  experience  not  to  expect 
very  much  from  any  of  our  relations.  But,  indeed,  this  instinc¬ 
tive  craving  for  a  finer  type  of  humanity  than  we  actually  find 
around  us  is  the  most  widespread  of  all  forms  of  idealism,  and 
is  very  significant — indeed,  enormously  significant.  Some  httle 
time  ago  the  natural  explanation  would  have  been  that  in  our 
nature,  now  sadly  degenerate,  there  still  lurked  some  sub¬ 
conscious  recollection  of  a  better  age  when  we  were  to  our 
present  selves  as  our  present  selves  are,  say,  to  a  marmoset. 
To-day  we  do  not  admit  degeneracy,  and  therefore  hold  it  to  be 
but  a  part  of  the  mysterious  subliminal  ‘  ‘  urge  ’  ’  which  has  thrust 
us  up  from  protoplasms  to  marmosets  and  such,  and  from  them 
to  ourselves  of  to-day.  The  fact  remains  that  the  feeling  is 
there,  in  the  man  and  woman  as  in  the  child,  and  we  can  put 
this  to  the  test  at  any  time  by  examining  our  own  feelings  as 
regards  our  hero  of  the  hour,  be  he  statesman,  soldier,  poet,  or 
what  not,  when  met  in  the  flesh  at  last.  Would  we  not  nearly 
always — now  I  am  asking  you  for  great  frankness  and  a  most 
naked  self-examination — would  we  not  nearly  always  have  liked 
him  to  be — well,  at  least  just  a  little  different,  a  little  finer,  a 
little  more  after  the  pattern  we  could  so  easily  have  made  him 
ourselves,  if  we  had  only  been  the  Almighty  for  five  minutes? 
Well,  it  is  just  because  we  are  all  idealists,  and  all  paint  om: 
dream-heroes  instinctively  as  finer  than  they  are,  that  we  can 
recall  to  mind  so  very  few  heroes  we  could  not  have  improved 
upon.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  it  is  only  popular  actors  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  pass  the  test,  and  face  the  dayhght  as  confidently  as 
the  footlight. 

The  Greeks,  who  were  in  a  way  greater  idealists  than  we, 
were  also  idealists  of  a  more  practical  sort.  By  this  I  mean 
that,  having  arrived  at  their  ideals,  they  were  satisfied  with 
them,  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  set  them  forth,  to  display 
them,  nay  more,  to  perpetuate  them  as  the  final  ideal  in  bronze, 
marble,  and  so  on.  In  their  theology  and  their  literature,  again, 
still  satisfied  with  the  ideal  they  had  arrived  at,  they  produced 
the  demi-god — the  man  made  perfect  as  they  saw  perfection,  very 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  always  essential  man  and  yet  a  god  too,  or 
at  least  a  divus,  one  whom,  while  hailing  him  at  times  as  a 
brother,  you  were  also  free  to  worship  as  a  god — if  you  wanted 
to.  Now  we  Northeimers  would  never  have  done  all  these  things, 
even  if  we  had  had  the  particular  genius  or  technical  skill ; 
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because  we  are  never  satisfied  with  our  ideals,  never  reach  even 
a  temporary  finality,  must  always  be  breaking  our  moulds  re¬ 
fusing  our  metal,  entreating  our  public — which  is,  of  course,  the 
world  itself — to  wait  a  little  bit  longer,  till  we  can  give  them 

the  real  thing  at  last.  And  meantime  we  give  them  nothing _ 

or  at  least  so  very  little !  This,  I  think,  marks  the  eternal 
difference  between  the  South  and  the  North ;  and  to  bear  this 
in  mind  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  us  Northern  students  on 
our  way  through  the  galleries  of  Eome. 

Which  is  the  method  of  idealism  of  most  benefit  for  the  race? 
That  of  the  South,  which  arrives,  attains,  achieves,  and  then- 
well,  remains  there  satisfied,  advancing  no  more,  but  yet 
bequeathing  so  great  a  legEicy?  Or  that  of  the  North,  which 
never  arrives,  achieves  but  little,  yet  knows  no  limit  to  its 
flight?  It  is  a  big  subject,  but  one  we  must  not  pursue  to-day. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  realise  that  we  are  all  of  us, 
young  and  old  alike,  always  (though  perhaps  unconsciously)  on 
the  look-out  for  the  half-gods,  hoping  to  come  upon  them  at  last 
in  the  forms  of  our  heroes.  Only  we  know  a  little  too  much, 
while  children  never  despair.  And  so  the  disappointment,  alas! 
is  usually  the  child’s  ;  yet  not  always.  Their  standard  being 
less  rigid,  they  find  their  half-gods  more  easily  than  we  do;  and 
I  hope  we  have  all  of  us  enjoyed,  in  our  time,  looking  on  at  the 
innocent  and  pretty  spectacle  of  a  child  in  the  full  tide  of  his 
hero  worship. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  of  my  illustrations — the  child’s  ideal 
of  personal  property,  of  those  wonderful  possessions  which  he 
dares  to  dream  may  possibly  come  his  way,  through  the  medium 
of  some  happy  stroke  of  fortune,  of  an  Arab  jinn  suddenly  emerg¬ 
ing  out  of  a  bottle,  or  of  a  fat  and  elderly  godfather  suddenly 
emerging  out  of  a  train.  Now  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that 
a  cream-coloured  pony  no  longer  says  very  much  to  any  of  us, 
at  our  time  of  life.  But — but — now  remember,  we  are  in  the 
confessional  to-day — but — how  about  that  cream-coloured  motor¬ 
car?  And  is  not  that  car  of  our  dreams  a  super-Eolls-Royce, 
and  is  there  another  one  on  the  high  roads  of  Europe  that  can 
compare  with  it  for  speed,  for  perfection  of  springs,  for  immunity 
from  breakdowns? 

Then  again,  there  are  some  men  to  whom  I  should  much  like 
to  put  this  question  privately,  as  soon  as  I  knew  them  well 
enough — at  about  what  period  of  your  life — was  it  when  you 
were,  say,  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty — that  you  sadly  but  finally 
laid  aside  that  vision  of  the  ideal  steam  yacht — the  wonderful 
vessel  in  which  you  were  wont  to  visit  all  the  ports  and  harbours 
of  the  world,  to  lie  off  tropical  islands  or  breast  the  long  Atlantic 
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rollers,  ail  on  the  same  evening,  over  the  last  pipe  or  even  when 
snugly  in  bed?  But  perhaps  you  have  never  really  laid  up  your 
steam  yacht;  you  still  stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
you  always  mean  to?  If  so,  you  are  fortunate  indeed.  Never 
let  it  go.  It  costs  nothing,  it  has  no  rivals  while  afloat ;  but 
once  it  has  struck  on  the  rocks  of  fact  and  foundered  in  deep 
water,  it  can  never  be  raised  to  the  surface  again. 

This  class  of  vision,  which  in  the  case  of  a  child  I  call  the 
dream  of  ownership,  in  adults  frequently  takes  the  form  of  asking 
oneself  what  one  would  do  if  one  came  unexpectedly  into  a  large 
fortune?  I  mean,  how  would  one  spend  the  money  thus  happily 
and  easily  acquired?  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anyone  who  has 
not  played  with  this  dream  at  one  time  or  another,  and  whose 
dream  has  not  been  composed,  as  usual,  of  the  two  elements 
of  the  fantastic  and  the  ideally  beautiful,  dreams  of  altruism 
and  of  world-reform.  Fantastic  they  do  not  seem  to  be  at  the 
time,  all  those  splendid  larks  we  are  planning  to  have  ;  and  as 
to  our  world-reforms,  why,  there  would  be  little  trouble  or 
sorrow  left  anywhere  if  dream-notes  could  be  honoured  on 
presentation.  But  supposing  that,  once  in  a  way,  the  fortune 
does  really  happen  to  come  along,  and  you  find  yourself  at  close 
grips  with  a  banker,  a  solicitor,  and  a  stockbroker,  seated  opposite 
you  at  the  same  table,  grimly  determined  that  you  shall  not 
make  a  fool  of  yourself  if  they  can  prevent  it — how  many  of  your 
fantasies  and  your  altruisms  will  those  matter-of-fact  gentlemen 
leave  you  possessed  of,  when  they  have  quite  done  with  you? 
Well,  we  can  only  hope  that,  as  in  the  old  fairy  tale,  a  few  gold 
coins  will  be  left  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  bushel-measure, 
and  that  so  your  idealism  may  not  have  been  altogether  in  vain. 

But  perhaps  the  most  usual  shape  which  the  cream-coloured 
pony  assumes  in  grown-up  dreams  is  that  of  the  ideal  house, 
estate,  country  property,  always  just  the  right  period  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  just  the  proper  soil,  just  the  correct  distance  from  town, 
and  furnished,  equipped,  staffed,  and  managed,  just  as  we,  and 
we  alone  of  all  people,  could  do  the  thing  if  we  had  the  chance. 
Now  this  is  never  an  ignoble  dream,  for  nothing  responds  so 
generously  to  care,  love,  and  expenditure,  as  a  noble  house  or 
estate,  or  fastens  itself  so  closely  about  the  roots  of  the  heart. 
In  this  dream  fantasy  almost  disappears,  but  beauty  has  fullest 
and  finest  play.  Few  unworthy  desires  find  room  for  growth 
here,  and  one  may  even  end  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  after  the 
enjoyment  of  a  mansion  only  built  in  cloudland.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  is  no  question  of  ideal  sky-building  at  all ;  for  the 
place  may  be  in  actual  existence,  may  even  be  ancestral,  and 
long  known  and  loved  as  such,  and  passed  away  from  us  perhaps 
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by  some  hard  turn  of  fortune,  but  be  still  within  reach  and 
possibly  some  day  attainable — and  then  your  dream  may  be  in 
truth  a  noble  ambition,  shaping  and  driving  you  towards  fine 
ends,  as  all  true  ambitions  must. 

This  contemplation  of  the  ideal  house,  the  house  of  our  secret  ' 
dreams,  leads  us  by  a  natural  step  to  the  subject  of  the  dream- 
city,  the  City  Celestial  or  the  New  Jerusalem  as  dreamers  of 
old  time  were  wont  to  call  it;  and  here  we  find  ourselves  at 
once  on  a  wider  platform,  and  on  firmer  and  surer  ground— if 
one  may  use  such  terms  of  dream-architecture  reared  in  cloud- 
land.  For  here  the  child  rarely  busies  himself.  The  subject  is 
too  ambitious  for  him,  and  he  generally  knows  but  one  town 
familiarly,  if  that.  The  grown  man,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the 
grown  mind — indeed,  the  best  and  rarest  minds  of  each  genera¬ 
tion — have  never  been  ashamed  to  occupy  themselves  constantly 
and  openly  with  this  game  of  ideal-town-planning.  To  our 
forefathers,  as  I  was  saying,  the  New  Jerusalem  remained  really 
visionary,  literally  in  cloudland ;  and  it  is  of  such  a  Celestial  City 
that  we  get  occasional  glimpses  and  flashes  in  the  writings  of 
such  poets  as  Crashaw,  for  instance.  But  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century  we  have  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  keenest  and  most  pene¬ 
trating  mind  of  his  age,  devoting  a  whole  book  to  the  working 
out  of  the  practical  details  of  such  an  ideal  city  as  might  be  given 
actual  earthly  shape  and  form  forthwith,  if  Tudor  statesmen 
would  only  have  the  necessary  moral  courage  and  vision  for 
the  task — for  you  will  remember  that  the  governance  of  the  rest 
of  the  island  of  Utopia  is  based  on  that  of  the  capital  city,  and 
shaped  and  directed  from  it.  Again,  in  the  pleasant  prose 
rornances  of  William  Morris  there  is  nearly  always  an  ideal  city, 
of  which  not  only  are  all  the  details  given  with  almost  wearisome 
particularity,  but  sometimes  we  are  supplied  with  an  actual  plan, 
with  (I  think)  points  of  the  compass  and  a  scale.  This  is  doing 
the  thing  properly,  for  if  a  real  city  calls  for  such  guidance, 
how  much  more  an  ideal  one?  Camelot  was  another  ideal  city, 
and  Tennyson  once  at  least  turns  aside  from  the  incidents  he 
calls  his  Idylls  to  draw  a  vivid  picture  of  the  city  of  magic  that 
Merlin  built  for  Arthur.  But  you  can  all  remember  instances 
for  yourselves ;  my  point  is  merely  that  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  dreaming  on  from  mu’  ideal  house  to  our  ideal  city,  when  we 
find  ourselves  dreaming  in  such  good  company. 

But  may  not  the  dream-habit  be  a  possible  hindrance  to  the 
practical  side  of  life?  This  is  a  fair  question,  and  a  serious 
one,  because  it  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world  to  affect 
to  despise  or  ignore  the  so-called  practical  side  of  life — in  other 
words,  life  itself,  as  it  has  got  to  be  lived.  The  answer  is,  of 
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course,  that  there  are  no  two  sides  to  life.  Life  is  not  like 
the  Public  School  of  to-day,  with  its  classical  and  modern 
“  side,”  and  you  choose,  or  your  father  chooses  for  you — probably 
wrongly  in  either  case — which  side  you  had  best  ‘‘go  on,”  as 
their  jargon  has  it.  Life  has  only  one  side  to  it,  and  can  only 
be  lived  in  one  way ;  but,  as  we  all  know,  that  w'ay  demands 
constant  re-actions  and  recuperations.  Accordingly,  from  time 
to  time  we  go  to  hill-tops,  or  to  sea-coasts,  or  into  retreats,  or 
we  (some  of  us)  go  on  the  spree,  as  it  is  vaguely  but  pleasantly 
called.  It  is  all  the  same — all  re-action  in  one  form  or  another. 
Well,  dreams  are  but  re-action  from  life,  and  the  easiest,  the 
most  accessible  form  of  healing  re-action  that  there  is.  For 
your  hill- top  may  disappoint  you,  and  your  sea-coast  be  too  stuffy 
or  too  expensive,  but  the  mountain  air  of  dreamland  is  always 
recuperating,  and  there  Apollo  and  all  the  Muses,  or  at  least 
Pan  and  his  attendant  Fauns,  await  you.. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  Is  it 
not  that  we  are  all  idealists  whether  we  would  or  no?  And 
that  we  are  all  idealists,  chiefly  by  virtue  of  our  waking  dreams, 
those  very  imaginings  which  we  are  so  ashamed  of,  and  so 
reluctant  to  speak  about,  wliich  we  sternly  discourage  in  others, 
but  which  all  the  same  we  secretly  cherish  to  the  very  end ! 
For  in  these  dreams  we  are  always  better  than  ourselves,  and 
the  world  is  always  better  than  it  is ;  and  surely  it  is  by  seeing 
things  as  better  than  they  are  that  one  arrives  at  making  them 
better.  This,  indeed,  is  what  ‘‘  vision  ”  means,  and  one  knows 
that  ‘‘  without  vision  the  people  perish.” 

But  why  should  I  talk,  you  may  say,  about  making  the  world 
better,  instead  of  frankly  claiming  that  dreaming  and  idealising 
are  in  themselves  the  most  delightful  of  pursuits,  surpassing  even 
the  shooting  of  big  game  in  Africa  so  invariably  resorted  to  by 
disappointed  heroes  of  lady-novelists  ?  Why  not  simply  urge  that 
ideals  should  be  resolutely  pursued  for  their  own  sake  and  quite 
regardless  of  whether  they  may  finally  result  in  actual  achieve¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  this  world’s  work?  Well,  that  is  perfectly  fair ; 
for,  after  all,  perhaps  the  present  world  is  neither  very  much 
better  nor  very  much  worse  than  it  has  always  been,  and  possibly 
never  will  be.  But  I  would  submit  that  it  comes  to  much  the 
same  thing  whether  we  think  of  ultimate  consequences  or  not. 
For  if  we  are  perfectly  honest  with  ourselves  we  must  admit  that 
we  always  do  the  thing  that  we  really  like  doing,  for  the  sake 
of  the  doing  itself.  If  in  addition  we  achieve  something  definite, 
so  much  the  better.  If  not — and  it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to 
achieve — at  least  we  shall  have  had  our  ideas. 

Kenneth  Gbahame. 
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To  assemble  the  chemical  elements  into  nutritive  matter  which 
can  be  transmitted,  without  extensive  elaboration,  from  the  thing 
eaten  to  the  eater  is  a  delicate  task  demanding  a  succession  of 
collaborators,  each  of  them  selecting  and  refining  after  its  fashion. 
The  process  begins  in  the  plant,  a  laboratory  of  cells  in  which 
the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere,  acted  on 
by  the  sun,  are  grouped  in  compounds  which  are  storehouses  of 
heat.  The  solar  energy  is  concentrated  in  these  and  is  then 
passed  on  to  the  furnace  of  animal  life  which  will  expend  it  in 
activity. 

The  process  is  continued  by  the  hoarders  of  atoms,  who, 
patiently  improving  particle  by  particle,  turn  the  indifferent  into 
the  excellent.  Their  tiny  mouthfuls  are  formed  into  the  prey  of 
the  insect,  which  is  the  bird’s  mouthful,  and,  passing  from  one 
consumer  to  another,  into  the  food  of  the  larger  creatures  and 
even  into  our  own. 

Among  these  hoarders  of  molecules  are  the  Plant-Uce,  or 
Aphides.  They  are  small,  it  is  true,  very  small ;  but  how  numer- 
ous  and  how  tender  and  how  plump !  Their  paunch  is  a  flagon 
of  juice,  a  bottle  of  extract.  While  it  takes  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  to  make  a  toothful,  those  who  hasten  to  the  banquet 
have  plenty  of  leisure,  and  the  legion  of  Lice  is  inexhaustible. 
By  her  furious  genetic  methods  the  Plant-louse  defies  extermina¬ 
tion.  Her  colonies  are  workshops  which  prepare  very  rapidly 
and  in  great  abundance  food  for  a  host  of  stomachs  of  a 
higher  order. 

Let  us  watch  her  at  work  on  the  terebinth-tree.  The  shrub 
has  taken  root  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock  calcined  by  the  sun. 
There  it  lives  its  life  of  sober  resignation  ;  by  a  miracle  of  economy 
it  even  prospers.  In  this  niggardly  environment  what  can  its 
roots  discover?  A  few  mineral  salts,  the  residue  of  the  rock;  a 
few  drops  of  moisture  provided  at  intervals  by  the  rains.  That 
is  enough  :  it  covers  itself  with  foliage  and  transforms  stone  into 
an  edible  substance. 

But,  to  utilise  this  verdure  all  imbued  with  turpentine,  special 
consumers  are  needed  who  are  not  deterred  by  the  reek  of  the 
drug.  The  insects  which  are  inclined  to  browse  on  it  seem  to 
be  scarce  :  at  all  events,  in  my  experience.  No  matter  :  the 
shrub  oozing  with  varnish  will  not  be  exempted  from  supplying 
its  share  to  the  general  picnic.  What  the  other  insects  refuse 
(1)  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mat tos.  Copyright  U.S.A.,  1021. 
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one  of  the  lowliest,  the  Plant-louse,  accepts  and  considers  deli¬ 
cious,  asking  for  nothing  better.  With  her  lancet  she  gently 
bleeds  the  leaf,  which  swells  up  to  form  a  cabin.  In  this  the 
insect  swarms  and  waxes  fat. 

It  distils  the  material  provided  by  the  rock  and  refined  by  the 
plant;  extracting  its  quintessence,  it  works  it  into  a  higher  pro¬ 
duct.  One  day  the  contents  of  its  pitcher,  transmitted  by  inter¬ 
mediaries,  will  perhaps  furnish  their  atom  of  fat  to  the  rump  of 
a  bird. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  first  exploiters 
of  the  Louse’s  treasury;  above  all,  to  watch  them  at  work. 
Chance  serves  me  well.  Behind  the  wall  of  their  stronghold — 
a  capsule,  a  pointed  horn,  or  a  swollen  fold — the  colonists  of  the 
turpentine-tree  lead  an  easy  life,  so  long  as  no  breach  gives  access 
to  invaders  lusting  for  their  tender  flesh.  But  this  breach  is 
inevitable  when  the  gall  is  distended  by  desiccation  :  it  is,  more¬ 
over,  indispensable  to  the  recluses  at  the  time  of  the  exodus. 
This  is  the  moment  for  looting,  for  those  who  cannot  of  them¬ 
selves  open  the  meat-tin. 

The  finest  and  most  forward  of  the  globular  galls  of  my 
turpentine-tree  begin  to  split  near  the  end  of  August.  A  few 
days  later,  in  the  burning  sun,  I  arrive  just  as  three  star-shaped 
breaches  are  opening,  weeping  viscous  tears.  The  w'inged  Plant- 
lice  emerge  slowly,  one  by  one ;  they  halt  on  the  threshold  of 
the  openings,  awkwardly  trying  their  wings  before  flying  away. 
Inside  the  gall  the  multitude  is  swarming,  making  ready  for  the 
great  journey. 

And  now  a  small  black  and  slender  Hunting- wasp  comes  hurry¬ 
ing  to  the  open  game-bag.  It  is  the  Psen  (P.  atratus,  Panz.), 
whose  cells  I  have  often  found  in  dry  bramble-stems,  with  pro¬ 
visions  consisting  sometimes  of  Cicadellae  and  sometimes  of  Black 
Plant-lice.  Eight  of  these  Wasps,  heedless  of  the  viscous  exuda¬ 
tions  in  which  they  might  get  stuck,  pass  through  the  drops  of 
turpentine  and  plunge  into  the  game-bag. 

They  come  out  again  immediately,  each  with  an  Aphis  in  her 
mandibles.  They  make  off  hastily,  to  store  their  prey  in  the 
grubs’  larder ;  hastily  they  return  and  seize  another  prize.  Again 
they  go  away  and  quickly  reappear.  The  capture  is  effected  with 
exquisite  agility.  Here  is  a  magnificent  opportunity ;  I  must  do 
my  best  to  take  advantage  of  it  before  the  swarm  has  left. 

Sometimes  they  do  not  enter  the  gall.  Finding  the  insects 
handy  on  the  breach,  they  capture  them  as  they  come  out.  It 
is  quicker  and  less  dangerous.  And  so  the  looting  goes  on,  until 
the  gall  is  empty.  How  did  the  eight  plunderers  come  to  know 
of  the  open  box?  Had  they  arrived  sooner,  they  could  not  have 
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robbed  it,  being  themselves  incapable  of  breaking  down  the  wall  • 
had  they  come  later,  they  would  have  found  it  empty.  They 
knew  precisely  when  the  fracture  occurred  and  came  hastening 
thither.  In  the  end,  when  the  game-bag  was  exhausted,  they 
took  themselves  off,  probably  in  search  of  another  burst  gall. 

Many  of  the  Plant-lice  escape  the  massacre  :  they  have  wings ; 
and  the  Psen,  during  her  absences,  gives  them  time  to  flee. 
With  the  next  consumer  the  extermination  is  total.  This  is  a 
small  caterpillar,  streaked  pink  or  brown,  which  is  able  to  per¬ 
forate  the  intact  galls  crammed  with  Lice  that  have  not  yet 
acquired  their  wings.  By  preference  it  exploits  the  globular  galls. 
Heedless  of  the  bitter  varnish  which  oozes  at  its  bite,  it  attacks 
the  fleshy  wall  of  the  dwelling.  The  material  removed  in  small 
mouthfuls  is  deposited  around  the  excavation  as  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeds.  I  follow  the  creature’s  manoeuvres  with  interest  as  it 
plunges  its  mandibles  into  the  little  pit,  rooting  out  and  munch¬ 
ing,  and  then  bends  its  head,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left, 
to  lay  the  viscous  refuse  in  place.  The  excavation  is  surrounded 
with  a  heaped  cushion  of  paste,  in  which  the  woody  rubbish  is 
drowned  in  a  flood  of  tmpentine. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  wall  is  pierced  with  a  round  orifice 
just  the  diameter  of  the  caterpillar’s  head.  Where  the  cranium 
has  passed  the  rest  must  be  able  to  follow.  The  caterpillar,  not 
without  effort,  stretches  itself  out  and  passes  through  the  narrow 
opening  as  through  a  drawplate.  It  enters  the  gall.  Imme¬ 
diately  it  turns  about  and  weaves  over  the  window  a  wide-meshed 
silken  curtain.  Nothing  further  is  done  to  close  the  breach. 
Drops  of  varnish,  trickling  from  the  wound,  collect  on  this  net¬ 
work  and  harden  into  a  solid  plug.  Hlenceforth  the  caterpillar 
is  perfectly  safe  in  a  lodging  containing  an  abundance  of  food. 
No  more  is  needed  for  a  life  of  revelry. 

The  Plant-lice  are  butchered  one  by  one,  drained  of  their  juices 
and  then  thrown  away  by  a  backward  jerk  of  the  head.  Their 
empty  skins  soon  become  an  encumbrance.  The  caterpillar  then 
collects  them  and  packs  them  together  with  a  little  silk,  thus 
making  a  sort  of  tent  which  keeps  the  moving  herd  at  a  distance 
while  enabling  the  cut-throat  to  seize  the  insects  around  and  feast 
at  its  ease. 

With  a  little  economy  the  provisions  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  the  end  ;  but  the  caterpillar  is  a  wasteful  creature  :  it  squanders 
its  possessions,  killing  far  more  Aphides  than  it  eats.  It  invents 
the  pastime  of  ripping  them  up  and  adding  them  straightway  to 
its  tapestry  of  corpses.  The  massacre  is  soon  over.  Not  one 
escapes. 

When  there  is  nothing  left  alive,  long  before  the  ogre  has  done 
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growing,  it  becomes  necessary  to  break  into  other  capsules.  The 
caterpillar  therefore  leaves  its  gall,  either  by  clearing  away  the 
entrance-window  or  by  making  a  new  hole,  an  easy  task  for  its 
doughty  mandibles.  In  a  fresh  capsule  and,  if  its  appetite  re¬ 
quires  them,  in  a  third  and  fourth,  the  same  slaughter  is  repeated. 
At  last  the  time  comes  to  think  of  the  advent  of  the  Moth.  In 
the  heart  of  the  gall  itself,  which  has  dried  up  into  a  solid  casket, 
the  caterpillar  surrounds  itself  with  a  spacious  tent  of  mouldy 
Plant-lice ;  then,  in  the  middle  of  this  envelope,  it  weaves  itself 
a  beautiful  white  silk  shift.  Here  it  must  pass  the  winter  and 
become  a  Moth. 

The  caterpillar  can  easily  enter  the  gall  and  easily  leave  it, 
provided  as  it  is  with  boring-tools ;  but  how  will  the  Moth  born 
in  such  a  strong-box  contrive  to  escape  from  it?  Like  the  other 
Lepidoptera,  it  is  a  weakling,  incapable  of  toil.  Note  also  that 
the  natal  chamber  does  not  split  open  of  its  own  accord.  The 
death  of  the  Plant-lice  checks  its  growth,  so  that  the  gall  does 
not  expand  enough  to  make  it  burst.  Without  losing  its  shape, 
it  remains  closed  and  hardens  until  it  offers  as  much  resistance 
as  a  walnut-shell.  Though  the  dwelling  is  an  excellent  one  for 
hibernating  under  a  quilt  of  dried  Plant-lice,  it  must  be  a  trouble¬ 
some  prison  when  the  hour  has  struck  for  making  holiday  in  the 
open  air.  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand  how  a  frail  Moth  can 
make  her  way  out. 

The  caterpillar,  on  its  side,  foresees  all  this.  In  the  spring, 
before  the  torpor  of  the  transformation,  it  unstops  the  entrance- 
aperture,  which  has  long  been  closed  by  a  bead  of  resin,  or  else, 
if  the  cement  is  too  difficuit  to  remove,  it  bores  a  fresh  round 
hole  of  narrow  diameter  like  the  first,  just  large  enough  to  allow 
its  head  to  pass.  As  the  gall  is  now  dry,  there  is  no  longer  any 
exudation  of  turpentine ;  and  the  little  skylight  remains  free. 
Having  taken  this  precaution,  the  caterpillar  retires  beneath  its 
felt  of  dead  Plant-lice  and  there  makes  ready  for  the  metamor¬ 
phosis. 

Nothing  more  is  done  concerning  the  hberation.  It  is  through 
this  hole,  like  the  hole  in  a  drawplate,  that  the  Moth  will  have 
to  come,  without  rumpling  her  attire  :  a  delicate  problem  of  which 
I  cannot  guess  the  solution.  In  July  the  insect  emerges  from 
its  box  and  all  is  explained.  The  hole  made  by  the  caterpillar 
is  quite  sufficient,  thanks  to  the  arrangement  of  the  wings, 
which,  instead  of  spreading,  are  curved  culvert-wise,  closely 
encasing  the  sides  and  back.  To  slip  through  the  narrow  pass¬ 
age,  the  Moth  has  rolled  her  finery  into  a  semi-cylinder,  making 
a  sheath  of  it. 

As  she  left  the  gall,  so  she  will  remain  to  the  end.  What  we 
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see  is  not  a  Moth,  with  the  shape  familiar  to  us,  but  a  roll  of 
silk,  extremely  economical  of  space.  It  is  an  exquisite  silk, 
besides,  spotted  white,  brown  and  dark  purple.  A  white  streak, 
preceded  by  a  crimson  band,  makes  a  girdle  across  the  back.  A 
second  white  streak,  less  clearly  marked,  describes  a  pointed  arch 
upon  the  sheath  of  the  wings,  towards  the  last  section.  A  wide, 
grey  fringe  borders  the  hinder  edge  of  the  costume.  The  antennae 
are  long  and  threadlike  and  lie  along  the  back.  Lastly,  the  palpi 
stand  up  in  a  sort  of  pointed  crest.  A  magnificent  brigand,  this 
exterminator  of  Plant-lice !  Her  length  is  about  half  an  inch. 

Other  depredators,  incapable  of  boring  holes,  take  possession 
of  the  galls  formed  by  a  mere  rolling  fold  of  the  leaf,  a  fold  which 
is  sometimes  green  and  flat,  sometimes  tinted  and  swollen  into 
the  shape  of  either  a  spindle  or  a  lumpy  crescent.  Where  our 
eyes,  unless  forewarned,  would  see  continuity,  so  exactly  are  the 
parts  brought  together,  they,  the  insects,  are  well  aware  that 
there  is  a  join ;  and  they  dab  an  egg  precisely  on  this  junction, 
one  egg  only,  for  the  provisions  would  not  be  enough  for  more. 
If,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  growing  parts,  the  fold  begins 
to  yawn,  be  it  ever  so  little,  the  maggot,  a  patient  observer  of 
events,  immediately  worms  its  way  into  the  slit  and,  with  the 
effort  of  its  own  snout  and  rump,  penetrates  the  unsealed  edge. 

It  enters  and  makes  itself  at  home  in  the  Aphides’  chamber  : 
a  tight-closed  chamber,  for  the  crack  soon  closes  up.  After  eating 
all  that  there  is  to  eat,  it  will  emerge,  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty 
little  Gnat,  when  the  gall,  on  ripening,  opens  once  again.  We 
will  leave  the  exploits  of  its  hunger-fit  until  later.  It  belongs  to 
the  family  of  the  Syrphidop ,  some  of  whom ,  when  working  in  the 
open  air,  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  observation. 

For  the  same  reason  I  pass  over  the  other  butchers  at  work 
on  the  turpentine-tree.  We  shall  find  them  operating,  in  the 
sight  of  all,  on  other  plants.  Let  us  pass  on,  remembering  the 
maggot  which  slips  under  the  trap-door,  the  Psen,  who  kills  her 
battues  of  game  in  the  burst  galls,  and  the  caterpillar  which 
perforates  the  swollen  game-bags. 

Even  if  there  were  only  these  three  subjects  and  no  more,  the 
alchemy  of  the  vital  transformations  would  become  manifest. 
The  Psen  will  produce  a  family  winged  like  herself ;  the  maggot 
will  turn  into  a  Gnat ;  the  caterpillar  will  become  a  Moth ;  and 
all,  developing  in  the  sunlight,  will  make  an  easy  mouthful  for 
the  bird  passing  on  the  wing.  Compounded  first  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  turpentine-tree,  then  in  the  alembic  of  the  Plant-louse, 
and  next  in  the  stomach  of  the  Aphis-eating  insect,  the  substance 
derived  from  the  rock  will  supply  materials  to  build  up  one  of 
life’s  most  beautiful  works,  the  Swallow. 
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What  should  we  find,  had  we  a  complete  balance-sheet  of  the 
entrances  into  and  the  exits  from  the  storehouse?  A  shrub 
peopleil  with  Plant-lice  is  a  world  in  itself  :  it  is  at  once  a  cow¬ 
shed,  a  game-preserve,  a  slaughter-house,  a  sugar-refinery,  a 
butcher’s-shop,  and  a  meat-factory.  All  imaginable  industries 
and  methods  are  here  at  work,  exploiting  the  stratum  of  animal- 
ised  matter.  Let  us  halt  before  one  of  these  workshops,  as 
tumultuous  as  our  own,  more  varied  in  its  trades  and  often  fertile 
in  original  inventions. 

My  investigations  will  by  preference  bear  upon  a  tall  broom 
{Spartwm  junceum)  whose  branches  ravel  out  into  rush-like 
twigs.  In  June  its  fragrance  is  wafted  over  my  acre  of  pebbles. 
It  is  the  sacred  tree  of  Corpus  Christi.  Its  yellow  petals,  mingled 
with  the  poppy’s  scarlet,  fill  the  little  lace-trimmed  baskets  into 
which  the  flower-girls  dip  their  hands  to  scatter  their  artless 
offerings  amid  the  smoke  from  the  censers  swung  by  the  thurifers. 
At  the  time  of  this  solemn  festival,  an  inexhaustible  harvest  is 
gathered  from  the  bushes  in  the  mountains ;  from  those  in  my 
enclosure,  my  daily  familiars,  are  gleaned  a  few  ideas,  a  few  tiny 
flowers  of  knowledge. 

If  the  summer  is  tempered  with  a  little  coolness,  they  are 
colonised  by  an  infinite  number  of  Black  Aphides,  which,  pressed 
close  together,  cover  the  green  boughs  with  a  continuous  animal 
bark.  Like  their  cousins  living  in  the  open,  the  Broom-lice 
carry  near  the  tip  of  their  abdomen  two  little  hollow  tubes  of 
syrup,  the  favourite  dainty  of  the  Ants.  Observe  that  the 
Terebinth-lice,  immured  in  their  galls,  are  without  these  appli¬ 
ances.  Isolated  from  the  world,  sequestered,  they  do  not  go  to 
the  trouble  of  preparing  sweets  by  w'hich  no  one  would  profit. 
But  the  others,  those  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  greed  of  all 
comers,  never  fail  to  produce  them. 

They  are  the  cows  of  the  Ants,  who  come  to  milk  them,  that 
is  to  say,  to  provoke  the  emission  of  the  sugary  fluid  by  tickling 
them.  The  tiny  drops  that  at  once  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
tubes  are  swallowed  by  the  milkmaid.  There  are  Ants  of  pastoral 
habits  who  keep  a  herd  of  Aphides  penned  up  in  a  farmyard 
constructed  of  particles  of  earth  around  a  tuft  of  herbage.  With¬ 
out  leaving  their  own  premises,  they  are  able  to  milk  their  cows 
and  drink  their  fill.  Many  of  the  tufts  of  thyme  at  the  foot 
of  my  broom-bushes  are  converted  into  cattle-pens  of  this  kind. 

Those  not  versed  in  the  }>astoral  arts  exploit  the  natimal  settle¬ 
ments.  In  an  endless  procession  I  see  them  very  busily  climbing 
the  broom-bushes ;  while  in  other  processions  I  see  them  climbing 
down  again,  replete  and  licking  their  chops.  Their  distended 
abdomens  have  become  so  many  translucent  beads. 
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Numerous  and  zealous  as  they  are,  these  milkmaids  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  needs  of  such  a  herd.  Then  the  horn-shaped  teats 
expel  their  surplus  of  their  own  accord,  dropping  it  anyhow. 
Beneath  them,  boughs,  twigs  and  leaves  receive  the  delicious 
shower  and  become  varnished  with  a  viscous  glaze.  This  is 
honey-dew. 

Now  a  host  of  epicures  who  do  not  know  how  to  milk  come 
hastening  towards  this  toffee  burnt  by  the  sun  :  Common  Wasps 
and  Sphex- wasps.  Ladybirds  and  Cetoniae  and,  above  all.  Flies 
and  Gnats,  of  every  size  and  colour.  The  gold-green  Corpse-fly 
(Lucilia  cadaverina)  is  especially  abundant.  After  the  sanies  of 
corruption  she  comes  to  sip  nectar.  And  this  innumerous  multi¬ 
tude,  swarming  and  buzzing,  incessantly  renewed,  suck  and  lick 
and  scrape  as  though  in  emulation.  The  Plant-louse  is  con¬ 
fectioner-in-ordinary  to  the  insects ;  she  generously  invites  to  her 
sweetstuff-shop  all  the  thirsty  creatures  of  the  torrid  summer 
months. 

Her  merit  is  even  greater  as  a  source  of  butcher’s  meat.  The 
sweetstuff-shop  is  a  luxury ;  the  butcher’ s-shop  is  a  necessity. 
Whole  tribes  have  no  other  food.  Let  us  recall  the  best-known. 

Black  Plant-lice,  powdered  a  greenish-blue,  like  the  bloom  on 
a  plum,  form,  as  we  have  seen,  a  continuous  sheath  round  the 
slender  twigs  of  the  broom.  Pressed  one  against  another  with 
their  tails  in  the  air,  they  are  stratified  in  two  layers  :  the  old 
insects,  grown  corpulent,  occupy  the  outside ;  the  infants  lie 
crowding  beneath.  With  the  glutinous  movement  of  a  Leech,  a 
maggot  streaked  white,  red  and  black  crawls  over  the  herd. 
It  fixes  itself  on  the  wide  base  of  its  hinder  end ;  it  raises  its 
pointed  fore-end,  thrusts  it  forward  with  a  sudden  jerk  and, 
brandishing  and  twisting  it,  brings  it  down  at  random  upon  the 
layer  of  Lice.  Whether  the  harpoon  of  its  mandibles  fall  here 
or  elsewhere,  the  stroke  always  comes  off,  for  the  prey  is  every¬ 
where.  The  blind  ogre  stabs  at  a  venture,  certain  of  seizing  a 
prize  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  lunges. 

A  Plant-louse  is  carried  off  on  the  point  of  the  buccal  fork, 
which  is  immediately  withdrawn.  A  piston-like  tongue  advances 
and  retires ;  a  pump-like  action  empties  the  quarry.  The  captive 
kicks  for  a  moment ;  and  the  thing  is  done.  The  Aphis  is  sucked 
dry.  With  a  sudden  movement  of  the  head,  the  maggot  throws 
the  crumpled  skin  aside.  Another  is  at  once  captured,  followed 
by  others  still,  to  satiety.  At  last  the  glutton  has  had  enough 
for  the  moment.  It  shrinks  into  itself,  dozes  and  digests  its 
meal.  In  a  few  moments  it  will  begin  again. 

Now  what  does  the  herd  do  during  this  massacre?  Not  a 
member  of  it  stirs,  except  the  one  plucked  out  of  the  bed  of  Lice  ; 
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not  one  of  the  captive’s  neighbours  gives  any  sign  of  uneasiness. 
Life  is  not  such  a  serious  affair  that  a  Plant-louse  need  excite 
herself  to  preserve  it.  So  long  as  her  sucker  is  stuck  in  a  good 
place,  why  should  she  allow  her  digestion  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  imminence  of  death?  All  around  her,  cheek  by  jowl,  her 
companions  disappear,  gathered  singly  by  the  monster,  and  the 
impassive  drinker  knows  never  a  quiver  of  anxiety.  It  is  the 
same  indifference  as  that  displayed  by  the  blade  of  grass  to  the 
fate  of  its  fellows  when  the  Sheep  passes,  nibbling  the  sward. 

However,  the  slimy  progress  of  the  maggot  tears  a  few  Lice 
from  the  layer.  The  dislodged  feasters  run  about,  hurriedly 
seeking  for  a  place  wherein  to  install  themselves  anew.  Some¬ 
times  they  climb  on  the  enemy’s  back,  allowing  themselves  to  be 
carried  along  by  the  monster  and  disregarding  its  terrible  appetite. 
Others,  when  one  of  their  number  is  harpooned,  are  limed  by 
the  liquid  trickling  from  the  disembowelled  victim  and  hang  in 
bunches  from  the  maggot’s  jaws.  Do  these  at  least,  who  are 
still  unscathed  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  swallowing-machine, 
make  some  effort  to  evade  it?  Not  at  all  :  they  wait  their  turn 
to  be  emptied  at  the  next  mouthful. 

The  slayer  does  its  work  quickly,  the  more  so  as  it  is  by  no 
means  economical  of  its  food.  When  all  is  gone  there  is  still 
plenty  left.  An  Aphis  is  seized  by  the  paunch  and  ripped  open. 
The  morsel  does  not  suit.  The  disdained  dish  is  cast  aside  and 
forthwith  replaced  by  a  second.  This  too  is  rejected.  Others 
follow,  sometimes  quite  a  number,  before  the  grub  finds  one  to 
its  taste.  Well,  every  pinch  means  a  dying  Louse,  for  the  fangs 
inflict  a  mortal  wound  each  time.  And  so  the  maggot’s  track 
becomes  a  charnel-house  of  empty  skins,  of  dead  and  dying  insects 
that  mark  the  wake  of  the  slayer. 

Curiosity  impelled  me  to  estimate  approximately  the  number 
of  the  victims.  I  placed  the  ogre  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  twig 
of  broom  entirely  covered  with  Plant-lice.  In  one  night  the 
maggot  denuded  the  twig  of  its  animal  bark  over  a  length  of  six 
or  seven  inches,  which  represents  about  three  hundred  Lice. 
This  figure  means  that  the  total  number  consumed  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  lifetime  of  the  maggot,  amounts  to  several 
thousands. 

Entomology  gives  the  name  of  Syrphus  to  the  pretty  Fly  that 
issues  from  this  furious  disembow^eller.  There  is  nothing  charac¬ 
teristic  about  the  term  ;  it  is  merely  the  Greek  for  a  winged 
insect,  or  small  Fly.  In  his  graphic  style,  K4aumur  called  the 
maggot  itself  the  Aphis-lion. 

Close  by  the  black  herds  penned  upon  the  broom  are  pretty 
little  tufts,  each  of  whose  silky  threads  bears  at  its  tip  a  tiny 
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green  speck,  an  egg.  These  are  the  eggs  of  the  Hemerobius, 
another  Aphis-eater,  odd-looking  eggs,  whose  oscillations  bring 
back  to  mind  the  suspension-threads  employed  by  the  Eumenes. 
These  Mason-wasps,  to  protect  the  budding  larva  from  its 
wriggling  prey,  hang  the  3gg  at  the  end  of  a  thread  which  swings 
from  the  roof  of  the  cell.  The  Hemerobius  does  the  reverse; 
instead  of  slinging  the  egg,  she  raises  it  on  high.  A  clump  of 
fragile  httle  columns  lifts  the  egg  above  the  support.  The  laying 
is  done  on  piles.  What  is  the  object  of  this  pecuUar  device? 
Like  my  predecessors,  I  admire  the  graceful  sheaf,  which  bears 
eggs  in  place  of  grain,  without  being  able  to  discover  its  use. 
Beauty  has  its  reasons  for  existence  quite  as  much  as  utihty; 
and  this  may  be  the  only  explanation. 

If  the  larva  of  the  Hemerobius  were  only  larger,  it  would  be 
a  fearsome  beast.  Bristling  with  savage  tufts  of  hair,  standing 
high  on  its  legs  and  nimble  in  its  gait,  the  atrocious  maggot 
uses  the  end  of  its  intestine  as  a  crutch.  It  is  a  legless  cripple 
on  stilts.  The  mandibles  are  powerful  curved  and  hollow  pincers, 
which  are  driven  into  the  Aphis’  paunch  and  drain  it  dry  without 
further  movements  of  the  mouth.  Even  so  do  the  tubular  fangs 
of  the  Ant-lion  and  the  Dytiscus,  or  Voracious  Water-beetle, 
function  in  the  larval  state. 

The  maggot  of  a  second  Hemerobius  surpasses  the  first  in 
ferocious  hideousness.  Just  as  the  Huron  used  to  fasten  his 
enenjies’  scalps  round  his  waist,  so  it  covers  its  back  with  the 
skins  of  dead  Lice.  Clad  in  this  battle  array,  it  picks  and  chooses 
in  the  layer.  Each  Plant-louse  drained  dry  is  one  rag  the  more 
to  add  to  its  mantle. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  elegant  tribe  of  the  CoccinellsB.  The 
commonest  is  the  Seven-spot  Coccinella,  which  adorns  its  red 
carapace  with  seven  black  dots.  This  is  the  common  Ladybird, 
the  Catarineto  of  the  Provencal  peasant.  She  enjoys  a  very 
pretty  reputation.  The  village-maiden  places  the  insect  on  her 
raised  finger  and  releases  it  singing  : 

Digo-me,  Catarineto, 

Ounte  passarai, 

Quand  me  maridarai.^ 

The  Ladybird  takes  to  her  wings.  If  she  flies  away  towards 
the  church,  she  indicates  the  convent;  if  in  the  contrary  direc¬ 
tion,  she  announces  marriage.  A  reminiscence,  it  may  be,  of  the 
ancient  faith  in  the  flight  of  birds,  the  ingenuous  omen  of  the 
Catarineto  is  certainly  as  good  as  many  others  w’hich  our  illusions 
lead  us  to  consult. 

(l)  “  Tell  me,  Catarineto. 

Where  shall  I  go  ? 

When  ahall  I  marry  T  ” 
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It  is  a  pity  that  the  Ladybird’s  peaceful  reputation  is  not 
matched  by  her  habits.  Here,  as  always,  reality  kills  poetry. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  Ladybird  is  a  murderous  creature,  a  highly 
accomplished  butcher,  whose  superior  in  ferocity  hardly  exists. 
She  browses  on  the  beds  of  Aphides,  moving  with  tiny  steps  and 
making  a  clean  sweep.  Where  she  has  grazed,  promiscuously 
with  her  larvm,  which  consume  the  same  carnivorous  diet,  there 
is  nothing  living  left  on  the  Aphis-laden  bough. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  foot  of  the  broom-bushes.  Among  the 
fallen  and  withered  refuse  is  a  larva  which  is  the  most  splendidly 
clad  that  I  know.  With  a  maffnificently  white  wax,  an  exuda¬ 
tion  of  the  skin,  it  makes  itself  a  fleece  divided  into  curly  locks 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  tiny  Spaniel.  Nothing  could 
be  prettier  than  this  little  white  creature,  this  drop  of  milk  which 
nimbly  toddles  along  and  runs  to  hide  itself  behind  a  grain  of 
sand  when  we  seek  to  capture  it.  The  old  naturalists  celebrated 
it  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Barhet,  or  Poodle.  We  will  use 
this  term.  , 

The  Poodle,  too,  is  an  eager  consumer  of  Plant-lice ;  but  keep¬ 
ing  its  equilibrium  is  a  delicate  matter,  on  account  of  its  great¬ 
coat,  so  that  it  prefers  to  remain  on  the  ground,  where  it  picks 
up  whatever  the  Ladybird  and  her  larvae  drop  as  they  prey  on 
the  close-packed  herd  on  the  topmost  twigs.  It  hunts  the  Lice 
that  tumble  from  on  high.  If  the  insect  manna  does  not  fall 
thickly  enough,  it  ventures  to  climb  and  browse  among  the  rest. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  Poodles  reared  in  captivity  have 
hidden  themselves  in  the  folds  of  dead  leaves  and  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  nymphs  of  a  rusty  red,  half-emerging  from  the  fluffy 
tufts  of  its  mantle.  A  fortnight  later,  the  adult  insect  appears. 
It  is  a  Ladybird,  black  all  over,  save  for  a  red  spot  on  each 
wing-case,  and  slightly  hairy.  I  take  it  to  be  Olivier’s  Coccmella 
interrupta. 

Gluttonous  eaters  such  as  Syrphi,  Coccinellae,  and  Hemerobii 
are  brutal  and  wholesale  slaughterers.  Let  us  pass  on  to  others 
who  are  no  less  murderous,  but  who  go  to  work  with  extreme 
delicacy.  They  do  not  themselves  feast  on  Plant-lice  ;  they  con¬ 
fide  their  eggs  to  them,  one  by  one,  laying  them  in  the  belly  of 
the  Louse.  I  note  two  of  them  :  one  a  denizen  of  the  rose-tree, 
the  other  of  the  upright-red  spurge.  They  belong  to  the  family 
of  the  Chalcids,  minute  Hymenoptera  bearing  an  inoculating 
probe. 

A  head  of  the  tall  spurge,  thickly  colonised  with  reddish-brown 
Plant-lice,  is  placed  in  a  test-tube  with  half  a  dozen  of  these 
inoculators,  who  have  not  been  disturbed  in  their  work  by  the 
process  of  transportation  and  installation.  This  will  enable  us 
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to  follow  at  our  ease,  if  need  be  under  the  magnifying-glass,  the 
art  of  these  little  ransackers  of  entrails. 

Here  is  one  of  them,  running  to  and  fro  on  the  backs  of  the 
herd  in  the  sprightliest  fashion.  She  is  looking  for  a  victim 
suited  to  her  purpose.  The  victim  is  found.  Unable  to  obtain 
a  direct  hold  upon  the  twig,  so  dense  is  the  layer  of  Lice,  the 
insect  sits  down — this  is  the  very  word — on  one  of  the  Plant-lice 
surrounding  the  chosen  victim.  She  then  brings  her  abdomen 
forward  until  the  sharp  end  of  the  implement  is  under  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  eyes.  In  this  way  the  machine  can  be  seen  at  work  and 
the  probe  can  be  all  the  more  accurately  applied  to  the  mathe¬ 
matical  point  w’hich  must  be  wounded  without  killing  the  victim. 

The  short,  fine  needle  is  unsheathed.  Without  any  appreciable 
hesitation,  it  is  driven  into  the  paunch,  a  soft  bladder  of  lard. 
The  wounded  Louse  makes  no  protest  whatever;  the  thing  is 
done  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  Ha !  There  you  are  :  an 
egg  has  been  placed  in  the  plump  belly. 

The  Chalcid  returns  her  lancet  to  its  sheath.  She  rubs  her 
hind-legs  one  against  the  other  and  polishes  her  wings  with  her 
tarsi  moistened  with  saliva.  This  is  beyond  a  doubt  a  sign  of 
satisfaction  :  the  inoculation  has  been  successful.  Now,  quickly, 
for  more  victims !  A  second  choice  is  made,  then  a  third  and 
a  fourth,  with  brief  intervals  of  rest.  And  this  goes  on  for  days 
and  days,  as  long  as  the  ovaries  are  not  exhausted. 

Trusting  to  her  slenderness  and  her  smallness,  the  dwarf  mur¬ 
deress  continues  to  work  beneath  the  lens  when  I  hold  the  twig 
in  one  hand  and  the  magnifying-glass  in  the  other.  W^hat  am 
I  to  her?  Nothing.  My  enormous  size  prevents  her  from  per¬ 
ceiving  me  from  the  depths  of  her  nothingness.  She  measures 
at  most  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length.  She  has  long,  thread¬ 
like  antenna)  and  a  stalked  abdomen,  tinged  with  red  on  the  stalk 
and  the  base.  All  the  rest  of  the  body  is  a  fine  glossy  black. 

The  Chalcid  that  preys  on  the  Green-fly  of  the  rose  is  larger. 
The  under  surface  of  the  thorax  and  the  legs  are  reddish  in  the 
female.  The  male,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  black  all  over. 
Perhaps  each  species  of  Plant-louse  has  a  special  inoculator  in 
the  Chalcid  clan. 

Feeling  themselves  seized  with  colic  when  the  tiny  parasitic 
grub  begins  to  gnaw  their  entrails,  the  Green-fly  of  the  rose-tree 
leave  the  branch  on  which  they  were  feeding,  withdraw  from 
the  community  of  Lice  and  go  off,  one  by  one,  to  settle  on  the 
neighbouring  leaves,  where  they  shrivel  up  into  bladder-like 
husks.  The  Spurge-lice,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  leave  the 
ranks,  so  that  the  stratum  of  Lice,  while  retaining  its  density, 
is  gradually  transformed  into  a  mass  of  dry  skin  bags. 

To  escape  from  its  Louse,  now  drained  and  turned  into  a 
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sheer  husk,  the  Chalcid  pierces  a  round  hole  in  the  dorsal  region 
of  the  slough.  The  skin  remains  in  place,  pale  and  dry,  but 
does  not  lose  its  shape,  which  is  even  fuller  than  in  the  live 
state.  This  relic  of  the  devoured  Louse  adheres  so  firmly  to  the 
rose-leaf  that  the  stroke  of  a  camel’s-hair  pencil  is  not  always 
enough  to  detach  it ;  we  must  resort  to  the  leverage  of  a  needle. 
This  adhesion  surprises  me.  It  cannot  be  caused  by  the  claws 
of  the  dead  insect  implanted  in  the  leaf.  There  must  be  some 
other  reason  for  it. 

Let  us  remove  the  withered  Plant-louse  and  examine  its  lower 
surface.  The  creature  is  split  in  a  wide  slit,  shaped  like  a  button¬ 
hole  and  following  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen ;  and  a  piece 
has  been  inserted  into  this  slit,  as  it  might  be  let  into  a  garment 
that  had  become  too  tight.  Now  this  piece  is  a  stuff,  a  tissue, 
in  its  texture  very  unlike  the  skin  which  has  hardened  into  parch¬ 
ment.  Tt  is  a  silken,  not  a  leathern,  fabric. 

The  grub  inside,  feeling  its  hour  coming,  hurriedly  upholstered 
the  empty  carapace  with  silk ;  it  then  split  its  host’s  remains 
along  the  ventral  surface,  from  end  to  end,  or  rather  the  rent 
was  spontaneously  produced  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  increasing 
pressure  of  the  contents.  In  this  cleft  the  grub  spun  its  silk  more 
abundantly  than  elsewhere,  so  that  a  wide  strip  of  adhering  fabric 
is  produced  where  the  silk  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the 
leaf.  This  portion  of  the  silken  lining  is  an  adhesive  which 
braves  the  wind  and  the  rain  and  the  tossing  leaves,  so  that  the 
transformations  effected  in  the  tent  of  a  Louse’s  skin  may 
take  place  in  peace  and  quiet. 

Here  we  must  close  this  record,  summary  though  it  be,  and 
conclude  by  remarking  that  the  Aphis,  or  Plant-louse,  is  one  of 
the  leading  assistants  in  the  food-laboratory.  With  her  patient 
probe  the  hoarder  of  atoms  extracts  the  essential  substances  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  rock  to  the  plant  and  by  this  time  slightly  refined. 
In  her  plump  little  alembic  she  refines  the  niggardly  broth  and 
transmutes  it  into  flesh,  a  superior  foodstuff.  She  yields  her  pro¬ 
duct  to  legions  of  consumers,  who  transmit  it  to  others  of  a 
higher  order  until  the  material,  completing  the  cycle  of  its  migra¬ 
tions,  returns  to  the  general  hoard,  the  ruins  of  life  that  has  been 
and  the  building-stone  of  life  that  may  be. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  planet,  a  plant  to 
break  up  the  rock  and  a  Louse  to  exploit  the  plant.  This  is 
enough  :  life’s  alchemy  is  founded ;  creatures  of  higher  rank 
become  possible.  Let  the  insect  and  the  bird  appear :  they  will 
find  the  banquet  spread  for  them. 


Henri  Fabre. 
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The  virtual  accomplishment  of  Germany’s  bankruptcy  comes  at  a 
moment  when  the  problem  of  reparations  in  France  may  be  said 
to  have  definitely  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  Three  years  ago 
chaos  still  reigned  in  a  great  part  of  the  devastated  districts : 
even  the  machinery  for  assessing  the  claims  for  compensation  was 
still  hopelessly  inadequate  ;  the  work  of  cleaning  up  the  debris  of 
battle  had  not  even  begun  in  many  parts  of  the  ruined  area; 
towns  and  villages  were  still  deserted  wastes  of  shapeless  ruin; 
the  railways  and  even  the  roads  were  only  beginning  to  be 
restored.  How  much  of  the  vast  panorama  of  ruin  could  be 
repaired  was  still  unknown  ;  the  actual  extent  of  destruction, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  probable  cost  of  restoration,  had  still  to  be 
ascertained.  But  an  amazing  progress  has  been  made  within 
the  past  three  years.  The  assessment  of  claims  is  now  so  near 
completion  that  many  of  the  co-operative  societies  which  were 
formed  specially  to  assist  the  individual  sinistres  through  the 
legal  and  administrative  complications  of  lodging  their  claims  are 
now  being  wound  up,  or  are  within  sight  of  the  end  of  their 
labours.  And  perhaps  the  most  significant  symptom  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  the  personnel  of  the  Ministry  of  the  devastated  dis¬ 
tricts  was  reduced  last  year  alone  by  more  than  50,000.  So  far 
as  the  actual  work  of  reconstruction  is  concerned,  France  has  in 
the  American  phrase  “got  over  the  hill.”  The  work  is  within 
sight  of  completion,  and  its  more  recent  stages  have  progressed 
considerably  faster  than  even  those  who  have  shown  the  finest 
optimism  in  working  at  it  could  have  anticipated. 

It  is  just  a  year  ago  since,  overlooking  the  ruined  coal  mines 
of  Lens  from  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  important  coalowners 
of  the  devastated  districts,  who  has  since  the  war  been  the  guiding 
spirit  amid  the  ruins  of  his  own  thickly  populated  district,  I  was 
present  at  a  discussion  among  some  of  his  principal  colleagues  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction.  They  were  discussing  how  long  the 
whole  work  would  require  to  finish,  and  the  unanimous  opinion 
among  them  all  was  that  if  the  country  was  reconstructed,  even 
in  its  main  outlines,  within  six  years  from  then,  it  would  be  a 
tour  de  force.  The  district  with  which  they  had  to  deal  was,  it 
is  true,  one  of  the  most  completely  devastated  in  all  the  Regions 
Lib^r^s.  For  four  years  Lena  was  the  main  objective  of  the 
British  attack,  for  which  troops  were  massed  in  always  increasing 
numbers  in  the  area  behind  the  Vimy  Ridge.  Some  idea  of  the 
multitude  of  battalions  that  must  have  fought  over  this  swarming 
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industrial  district  from  the  autumn  of  1914  till  the  late  summer 
of  1918  may  be  gathered  from  the  endless  succession  of  British 
cemeteries,  large  and  small,  that  are' situated  on  either  side  of 
the  main  road  from  Arras  for  miles.  The  people  of  the  region 
do  not,  and  are  not  ever  likely  to,  forget  the  devotion  with  which 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  British  and  Colonial  troops  held 
their  thin  line  at  first,  and  afterwards  went  forward  with  reckless 
generosity  of  sacrifice  into  attack  after  attack  in  the  long-drawn- 
out  battle  for  the  possession  of  Lens. 

The  memory  of  British  heroism,  in  fact,  probably  lives  on  in 
the  hearts  of  the  French  people  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  much  more 
vividly  than  it  does  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  Canada,  or  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  ;  for  every  day  in  their  lives  they  pass  by  or  look  out  upon 
those  acres  of  wooden  crosses  along  Vimy  Ridge  and  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  ruined  villages.  But  if  the  graveyards  are  there  as 
a  constant  memorial  of  British  sacrifice,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  war  from  which  this  hard-working  and  devoted  French 
population  can  never  escape.  It  was  the  British  soldiers  who  lie 
buried  in  those  simple  cemeteries — they  and  their  millions  of 
comrades-in-arms  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  go  back  to 
their  own  homes,  where  the  memories  of  the  war  can  fade  like  a  bad 
dream  ten  years  old — who  made  these  ruins.  It  was  the  British 
artillery  that  pounded  the  streets  and  the  houses  of  Lens  until 
not  a  stone  was  left  standing  upon  a  stone,  until  the  very  road¬ 
ways  opened  and  left  yawning  chasms,  where  the  shells  crashed 
through  the  drain-pipes  which  remain  uncovered  to  this  day, 
since  no  one  has  had  time  to  think  of  anything  but  the  urgent 
need  for  providing  houses  and  restoring  the  railways  and  the 
mines.  I  was  shown  photographs  in  Lens,  taken  from  aeroplanes 
during  the  German  occupation  of  the  town,  which  showed  the 
devastating  effect  of  the  British  bombardments.  In  the  first 
picture  great  gaping  wounds  could  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  isolated 
houses;  in  the  second  picture,  the  walls  that  remained  standing 
were  as  luridly  terrible  as  the  ruins  in  the  first ;  and  in  the  third, 
taken  about  a  year  before  the  Germans  were  forced  to  leave  the 
town,  every  trace  of  the  streets  was  obliterated,  and  the  town 
which  had  contained  some  35,000  inhabitants  before  the  war 
was  pulverised  till  it  looked  like  a  ploughed  field  torn  by  shells. 
M.  Courtin,  the  President  of  the  Co-operative  Reconstruction 
Society,  who  had  been  Mayor  of  Lens  before  the  war,  told  me 
that  when  he  was  liberated  from  his  captivity  as  a  hostage  in 
Lille  in  the  final  phase  of  the  victorious  offensive,  he  came 
straight  by  motor  car  to  Lens  to  see  his  former  house.  He  had 
insisted  on  staying  in  it  under  the  German  occupation  for  the 
first  eighteen  months  of  the  war.  When  two  years  later  he 
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'  reached  the  vast  rubbish  heap  that  was  all  that  remained  of  Lens 

he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  finding  even  the  site  of  his  spacious 
house,  and  when  he  did  discover  the  site  he  found  that  the  whole 
structure  had  been  obliterated,  and  that  the  Germans,  who  had 
used  his  cellars  as  a  headquarters  for  their  officers,  had  built  up 
a  layer  of  concrete  six  feet  thick  on  the  floor.  It  took  two 
months  of  blasting  by  dynamite  to  clear  away  this  concrete  mass 
f  before  he  could  even  begin  to  build  the  modest  wooden  dwelling 

■  in  which  he  now  lives  among  the  ruins,  giving  advice  and  assist- 

p  ance  day  after  day,  like  a  patriarch  of  old,  to  the  little  people  of 

the  town  who  come  and  appeal  to  him  for  information,  or  for 
^  guidance,  as  president  of  their  reconstruction  co-operative. 

Lens  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  general  problem  of 

I  reconstruction,  both  because  it  was  so  completely  ruined  and 
because  such  magnificent  energy  has  been  shown  in  reconstruct- 

t  ing  it.  Even  a  year  ago,  when  last  I  visited  it,  the  broken  roads, 

s  patched  up  into  some  sort  of  surface,  were  already  beginning  to 

'  take  the  shape  of  streets,  and  were  lined  by  little  wooden 

II  barraques,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  one  another  except  for 

^  the  large  signboards  which  explained  that  one  was  a  hotel  for 

I  voyageurs  (though  it  did  not  appear  to  have  more  than  three 

[  rooms  in  all  apart  from  the  kitchen),  while  its  neighbour  might  be 

^  an  ironmonger’s  shop,  or  the  local  branch  of  the  Banque  de 

J  France.  And  within  the  past  year  Lens,  like  all  the  other  towns 

*'  in  this  area — even  that  ghostly  scene  of  desolation  in  Albert,  still 

I  dominated  by  the  crumbling  ruin  of  its  cathedral,  under  the 

I  broken  high  altar  of  which  workmen  discovered  an  enormous 

I  unexploded  mine  only  a  few  months  ago — has  made  amazing 

?  progress.  And  with  this  progress  the  bill  for  reconstruction  has 

‘  mounted  correspondingly.  Albert,  for  instance,  floated  a  loan 

f  last  year  for  25  million  francs,  which  was  over-subscribed  three 

"  times  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  issue.  The  total 

I  works  out  at  over  2,000  francs  per  head  for  every  man,  woman 

[  and  child  in  the  town  before  the  war ;  yet  this  loan  was  only  a 

it  first  instalment  of  the  money  needed  to  rebuild  the  town.  In 

j  Lens  there  was  not  only  a  large  town  to  reconstruct,  but  all  the 

|;  coal  mines  around — and  they  were  the  richest  coal  mines  in 

,,  France  before  the  war.  The  stoppage  of  all  pumping  for  four 

II  years  had  naturally  left  them  hopelessly  flooded,  and  persistent 

}  bombardment  wrought  havoc  with  the  pitheads.  But  the 

j  Germans  took  care  before  leaving  to  complete  their  destruction 

by  a  systematic  and  scientific  sabotage.  The  result  was,  M. 
Courtin  explained  to  me,  that  although  some  2,000  million  francs 
had  already  been  spent  in  pumping  out  the  mines  and  in 
gradually  restoring  the  upper  parts  of  the  structure,  the  full 
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extent  of  destruction  could  not  be  ascertained  for  several  years. 
Some  six  months  later  the  coal  owners  of  Lens  and  Lifevin  issued 
a  new  loan — which,  like  all  these  reconstruction  loans,  was  sub¬ 
scribed  in  full — for  a  further  106  million  francs,  to  complete  this 
preliminary  process  of  restoration  in  a  specified  number  of  mines. 
And  this  loan  also  is  only  a  mere  fraction  of  all  that  has  had  to 
be  spent  within  one  small  area. 

It  is,  I  imagine,  fairly  widely  realised  that  the  devastated  dis¬ 
tricts  of  France  happened  to  be  the  most  highly  industrialised 
part  of  the  country  before  the  war.  France  was  confronted  with 
a  problem  similar  to  that  which  would  have  faced  England  if  the 
war  had  been  fought  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  France  had 
not  only  some  6,000  square  miles  of  her  most  valuable  land  given 
over  to  utter  devastation,  but  had  most  of  her  chief  industries 
more  or  less  completely  paralysed  and  destroyed.  To  rebuild 
them  was  an  absolute  and  immediate  necessity  if  France  was  not 
to  acquiesce  in  the  fulfilment  of  Germany’s  attempt  to  cripple 
her  industrially.  Moreover,  it  was  impossible  to  adopt,  what 
might  have  appeared  at  first  sight  a  reasonable  suggestion,  a 
policy  of  abandoning  the  ruined  battlefields  and  attempting  a  vast 
programme  of  reconstruction  in  undeveloped  but  favourably 
situated  land  in  some  other  part  of  France.  It  would  have  been 
possible,  for  instance,  to  settle  and  find  profitable  employment  for 
most  of  the  million  inhabitants  of  the  battlefields  in  the  south¬ 
east  alongside  Northern  Italy  and  Switzerland,  where  land  for 
town-planning  could  have  been  had  comparatively  cheap,  and 
where  vast  supplies  of  potential  energy  are  still  undeveloped  in 
the  water  power  of  the  Ehone.  There  reconstruction  could  have 
gone  ahead  at  once  without  the  long  delay  involved  in  clearing 
away  the  debris  of  the  war.  The  situation  would,  moreover, 
have  been  favourable  enough  from  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  industrial  Italy  and  Switzerland  and 
Southern  Germany.  But  any  such  proposal  was  naturally  out 
of  the  question.  Frenchmen,  in  the  hour  of  their  victory  after  a 
war  which  had  exhausted  all  their  strength,  would  never  have 
consented  to  so  cold-blooded  a*  scheme  of  emigration  from  the 
crowded  north-east.  The  local  patriotism  of  this  sWarming  popu¬ 
lation  which  had  endured  every  privation  with  heroism,  inspired 
always  by  the  hope  of  returning  to  rebuild  their  old  homes,  would 
never  have  consented  to  go  anywhere  else.  Moreover,  this 
gateway  between  France  and  Belgium  and  Germany,  this  high¬ 
road  from  England  to  France,  with  its  ruined  port  of  Dunquerque 
and  its  heavily  bombarded  ports  of  Boulogne  and  Calais,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  abandoned.  It  was  not  only  the  most 
highly  developed  part  of  France  before  the  war,  but  the  one  part 
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above  all  others  which  France  could  never  afford  to  neglect.  And 
so  France,  and  indirectly  the  whole  of  Europe,  has  been  saddled 
with  this  enormous  expense  of  restoring  the  devastated  area  as 
its  first  necessity  of  reconstruction,  while  any  idea  of  selecting 
a  less  encumbered  site  in  some  other  part  of  the  country  was 
ruled  out  from  the  start. 

In  defining  the  limits  of  the  devastated  districts,  the  French 
Government  was  obliged  to  include  a  much  larger  area  than  that 
of  the  actual  battlefields.  The  area  so  defined  included  all  or 
part  of  twelve  different  departments,  comprising  in  all  some  25,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole  area  of  France. 
The  order  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  K^gions  Lib^r^s  on 
August  12th,  1919,  defined  the  devastated  area  as  including 
(1)  all  territory  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Germans  for  long 
enough  to  give  it  over  to  pillage  and  destruction  at  any  time  from 
the  first  invasion  of  1914  ;  (2)  the  districts  close  to  the  front  which 
had  to  be  evacuated  by  the  civil  population,  and  in  which  bom¬ 
bardment,  defensive  measures  and  military  operations  caused 
destruction  or  losses  to  real  or  personal  property ;  and  (3)  regions 
adjoining  these  which,  although  neither  invaded  nor  evacuated, 
suffered  in  a  general  way  from  the  war  operations.  The  actual 
area  which  had  to  be  restored  to  normal  conditions  was  some 
12,884  square  miles,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  area  which  was  actually  ruined  by  fighting 
and  the  much  larger  area  which  was  overrun  by  training  camps 
and  munitions  depots,  and  was  more  or  less  constantly  bom¬ 
barded.  The  French  Government  might  indeed  have  extended 
the  area  much  further,  and  it  is  less  misleading  to  speak  of  the 
whole  devastated  area  as  the  “  war  zone,”  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  actual  battlefields.  This  “war  zone”  is,  in  fact, 
little  smaller  than  the  area  shown  in  any  of  the  popular  maps  of 
the  western  battlefront  published  during  the  early  years  of  the 
war. 

Now  it  is  at  once  curious  and  significant  that  what  may  be 
generally  described  as  the  “war  zone” — which  is  roughly  all 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  France,  comprised  within  a  line 
drawn  from  Le  Havre  along  the  Seine  to  Paris,  from  there  to 
Troyes  and  on  through  Belfort  to  the  foot  of  Alsace  at  Basle  on 
the  Swiss  frontier — was  before  the  war  a  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  economic  area,  as  different  from  the  rest  of  France  as 
East  Ulster  is  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  It  included  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  “  urban  ”  population  of  the  country;  while 
of  the  forty-two  large  French  towns  which  before  the  war  had  a 
population  of  over  50,000,  nineteen  were  in  this  war  zone, 
including  Paris  and  its  four  principal  suburbs  of  Boulogne- 
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sur-Seine,  St.  Denis,  Levallois  and  Versailles.  Outside  of  this 
north-eastern  area  of  the  war  zone  almost  every  important  city 
in  France  is  a  sea-port,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  inland  like 
Lyons  and  Limoges,  where  there  are  local  industrial  concentra¬ 
tions.  The  only  other  towns  of  any  size  that  are  to  be  found 
throughout  four-fifths  of  France  are  comparatively  small  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  which  serve  as  distributing  centres  for  the  sur¬ 
rounding  agricultural  districts.  But  in  the  north-east  the 
situation  was,  and  is,  quite  different.  The  mineral  resources  of 
the  northern  departments  and  of  Alsace-Lorraine  have  led  to  a 
considerable  industrial  development,  and  great  parts  of  the  whole 
region  have  consequently  become  thickly  populated.  And  all 
around  Paris,  with  its  2^  million  inhabitants  within  the  city 
boundaries  alone,  there  is  a  dense  concentration  of  population 
stretching  out  along  all  the  main  roads  and  railways  to  the 
numerous  ports  along  the  Channel  or  the  busy  frontier  of  Belgium 
and  of  Germany. 

These  conditions  themselves  have  enormously  complicated  the 
problem  of  reconstruction.  They  have  in  the  first  place  n^ade 
land  much  more  valuable  than  elsewhere  in  France  ;  and  the  com¬ 
pensation  due  for  farms  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  battle¬ 
fields,  as  well  as  for  valuable  building  sites  in  such  industrial 
centres  as  Lille,  or  Cambrai,  or  Rheims,  is  consequently  enormous. 
The  value  of  the  devastated  land  alone,  being  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  land  in  other  parts  of  France,  raises  the  basic  level 
of  all  claims  for  compensation.  Moreover,  the  land  in  many 
parts  is  of  special  intrinsic  value — as  in  the  coal  districts  of 
La  Bass^e  and  Lens,  or  in  the  iron  ore  district  between  Nancy 
and  Metz,  or  the  unique  vintage  ground  surrounding  the 
devastated  towns  of  Epernay  and  Rheims,  the  centres  of  the 
champagne  industry.  These  local  advantages,  combined  with 
the  proximity  of  Paris,  and  the  fact  that  the  most  vital  and 
prosperous  communications  between  France  and  her  northern  and 
her  eastern  neighbours  all  lay  within  the  ruined  area,  together 
account  for  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  whole  population  of 
France  was  before  the  war  concentrated  in  this  north-eastern 
comer.  Out  of  a  little  over  39  million  people  living  in  France 
before  the  war,  some  15  millions  lived  in  what  may  be  described 
as  the  “  war  zone,”  if  the  term  is  extended  slightly  to  include 
Paris  and  all  the  surrounding  districts  that  were  given  over  to 
military  occupation,  and  were  usually  within  sound  of  the  artillery 
on  the  front.  One  inevitable  result  of  the  presence  of  so  large  a 
population  within  the  invaded  area  was  to  produce  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  acute  housing  shortage,  not  only  during  the  war  but 
since.  Refugees  came  flocking  back  from  the  invaded  depart- 
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ments  towards  Paris  and  the  adjoining  departments,  so  that 
Paris,  which  like  every  large  town  iq^  Europe  would  have  been 
naturally  confronted  with  a  housing  problem  after  four  years  in 
which  no  new  building  had  taken  place,  is  still  suffering  from 
the  desperate  overcrowding  that  resulted  from  the  arrival  of 
fugitives  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  overcrowding  in 
Paris  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  in  the  ruined  towns  which 
have  had  to  house  in  far  fewer  habitable  buildings  than  before  the 
war  a  population  of  skilled  workmen  and  labourers  engaged  in 
reconstruction,  who  have  been  in  some  cases  nearly  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  normal  population  of  the  town. 

For  the  war  was  scarcely  finished  before  the  refugees  came 
trooping  back.  By  May  1st,  1921,  practically  two  millions  out 
of  the  2^  million  people  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
devastated  area  had  returned  to  their  homes.  They  lived  any¬ 
where  at  first,  in  dug-outs  or  among  roofless  ruins,  and  after  a 
time  they  managed  to  find  shelter  in  army  huts  of  every  kind — 
from  wooden  barracks  to  the  semi-circular  roofed  “  elephant  ” 
huts  that  served  as  rest-billets  immediately  behind  the  trenches 
during  the  war.  These  returning  refugees  were  utterly  con¬ 
temptuous  of  discomfort  so  long  as  they  could  return  to  their 
old  homes.  Even  now  they  are,  at  best,  living  in  wooden  shacks 
or  bungalows  that  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  rainproof  for 
more  than  a  few  years,  and  that  usually,  even  now,  have  large 
cracks  in  the  walls,  through  which  the  cold  winds  blow  pitilessly 
in  winter.  Far  more  serious  than  these  discomforts  was  the 
constant  danger,  which  has  by  no  means  ceased  even  yet  to  cause 
frequent  casualties,  of  mutilation  by  the  accidental  explosion  of 
undiscovered  shells  and  bombs.  To  this  day  gangs  of  men  are 
still  busy  all  over  the  devastated  districts  clearing  away  shells 
and  ammunition  that  have  been  unearthed  from  day  to  day  in  the 
fields  and  along  the  roads,  and  any  resident  in  the  old  war  zone 
will  tell  you  stories  of  accidents  or  of  miraculous  escapes  that  have 
occurred  quite  recently,  while  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  region 
report  such  accidents  almost  every  day.  But  the  fear  of  sudden 
death  or  of  mutilation  has  no  more  deterred  the  people  of  north¬ 
eastern  France  from  returning  to  their  old  homes  than  have  the 
certainty  of  living  in  conditions  that  would  elsewhere  be  regarded 
as  intolerable,  and  the  prospect  of  desperately  hard  work  in 
every  circumstance  of  discouragement.  The  latest  official 
statistics,  supplied  to  me  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Regions 
Lib4r^es,  speak  sufficiently  for  themselves.  Out  of  3,337,000 
hectares  of  devastated  ground,  all  but  3  million  hectares  had 
been  cleared  of  shells  and  trenches  by  July  1st  of  this  year,  and 
3,160,000  hectares  had  been  cleared  of  shells.  Of  1,822,000 
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hectares  of  arable  land  that  had  to  be  restored,  1,592,000  hectares 
were  actually  under  cultivation  on  July  Ist.  The  whole  railway 
system  has  been  restored,  and  of  58,700  kilometres  of  road 
destroyed,  over  28,000  kilometres  have  been  thoroughly  repaired 
and  over  24,000  kilometres  have  been  made  usable  again.  Some 
285,000  houses  were  totally  destroyed  and  411,000  wrecked;  of 
these  214,000  have  been  definitely  rebuilt  and  181,000  temporarily 
restored.  The  comparison  between  the  number  of  factories 
destroyed  (22,000)  and  those  rebuilt  on  April  1st  last  (12,800) 
is  subject  to  the  consideration  that  in  many  cases  one  large 
modern  factory  now  replaces  several  small  ones  that  were 
destroyed.  The  revival  of  social  life  is  shown  by  the  recon¬ 
stitution  of  all  but  twenty  of  the  3,255  municipalities  that  had  to 
be  evacuated,  and  by  the  fact  that  7,085  out  of  the  7,395  schools 
in  the  devastated  area  have  now  been  re-opened. 

But  these  bare  figures,  impressive  though  they  are,  convey  no 
picture  of  the  immense  task  that  has  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
fortunate  that,  at  the  present  crisis  over  the  question  of  repara¬ 
tions,  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  whole  of  France’s 
magnificent  effort  towards  reconstruction  should  have  been  com¬ 
piled  by  so  authoritative  a  critic  as  Dr.  William  MacDonald.^ 
As  associate-editor  and  European  correspondent  of  the  Nation 
of  New  York  throughout  the  later  years  of  the  war,  and  through 
the  Versailles  Peace  Conference,  Dr.  MacDonald’s  name  is  well 
known  already  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  more  serious 
forms  of  contemporary  American  journalism ;  and  his  previous 
volumes  on  documentary  history  have  established  his  prestige  as 
a  student  of  records  who  is  content  with  nothing  less  than  ex¬ 
haustive  personal  inspection  of  first-hand  evidence.  In  com¬ 
mending  his  elaborate  but  thoroughly  readable  volume  to  everyone 
who  is  interested  in  the  reconstruction  of  France,  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to  the  untiring  diligence  and 
energy  with  which  Dr.  MacDonald  has  explored  in  his  own  in¬ 
vestigations  every  phase  of  reconstruction  in  every  part  of  the 
devastated  districts.  His  verdict  may  be  accepted  as  the 
impartial  opinion  of  a  highly  trained  and  critical  observer  who 
has  wide  experience  of  economic  conditions  of  various  kinds  in 
many  countries.  There  is  no  space  here  to  analyse  in  detail  the 
remarkable  records  which  he  produces — in  every  case  from  first¬ 
hand  sources — to  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  each 
separate  field.  He  regards  the  restoration  of  transport,  for 
instance,  as  “the  most  brilliant  exploit  in  the  history  of  recon¬ 
struction  in  France.’’  He  points  out  that  at  the  end  of  the  war 

(1)  Reconstruction  in  France,  by  Dr.  William  MacDonald.  (Macmillan,  New 
York.) 
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the  two  railway  systems  which  serve  the  invaded  area  were  called 
upon  to  handle  the  immense  volume  of  traffic  due  to  demobili¬ 
sation  and  the  demands  of  general  economic  reconstruction  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  must  also  begin  to  rebuild.  “  In  spite 
of  unparalleled  losses,”  he  continues  (writing  in  the  late  autumn 
of  1921),  ”  in  rails,  roadbed,  bridges,  tunnels,  stations,  and  equip, 
ment,  with  the  material  that  remained  usable  after  the  war  worn 
to  the  limit  of  safety  by  unprecedented  usage,  and  with  .difficult 
problems  of  credit,  labour,  and  engineering  to  solve,  all  of  the 
main  lines  and  branches  have  been  restored,  most  of  the  local 
lines  are  in  operation,  the  replacement  of  stations  and  other 
structures  is  well  advanced,  freight  and  passenger  service  has 
been  re-established  on  approximately  the  same  scale  as  before 
the  war,  and  schedules  of  departure  and  arrival  are  generally 
maintained.  In  addition  to  the  railways  most  of  the  canals  have 
resumed  operations,  and  most  of  the  main  highways  have  been 
restored  to  their  pre-war  condition.” 

Elsewhere  he  points  out  that  while  the  railways  were  recon¬ 
structed  within  a  marvellously  short  time,  almost  by  their  own 
unaided  resources,  the  reconstruction  of  industries  “affords  the 
best  example  of  what  could  be  done  when  corporations  and 
(Government  joined  hands.”  In  a  series  of  large  special  numbers 
the  Monde  lllustre  has  compiled  an  imposing  illustrated  record 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  each  of  the  main  districts 
into  which  the  ruined  area  is  naturally  divided.  Dr.  MacDonald 
summarises  the  general  conditions  of  this  progress  by  saying  that 
“  to-day  the  traveller,  no  matter  what  manufacturing  or  mining 
district  he  may  enter,  finds  himself  in  a  hive  of  industry.  From 
the  Pas-de-Calais  and  the  Nord  to  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle  and 
the  Vosges,  in  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  as  well  as  in  the  Oise 
and  the  Ardennes,  factories  are  under  construction  or  already 
operating,  mines  are  being  restored  or  actually  worked,  and  rail¬ 
ways,  rivers,  and  canals  are  thickly  dotted  with  shipments  of 
building  material,  machinery,  raw  materials,  finished  products, 
and  coal.  Hundreds  of  factories  and  mills,  of  which  only  the 
wreckage  survived  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  are  being  rebuilt 
on  new  and  larger  lines,  and  with  the  best  modem  construction, 
and  equipped  with  engines  and  machinery  of  the  latest  pattern 
and  of  increased  productive  capacity.  Store  houses  and  cranes, 
railway  connections,  slips  for  canal  boats,  oil  tanks  and  reservoirs, 
and  whole  villages  of  solidly  built  working-men’s  houses,  are 
under  w^ay  everywhere,  while  the  greatly  increased  use  of 
electrical  power  is  covering  the  industrial  area  with  a  network 
of  high  tension  transmission  lines.  Iron  and  steel  mills, 
machinery  and  boiler  works,  factories  for  hardw'aro,  tools  and 
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chemicals,  textile  plants,  wood-working  establishments  of  various 
kinds,  breweries,  brickyards,  cement  works,  and  quarries  are  only 
the  more  important  evidences  of  an  industrial  renaissance  of 
which  one  is  hardly  ever  out  of  sight.”  Dr.  MacDonald  is  im¬ 
pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  introduction  of  ”  larger  and  better 
plants,  improved  machinery  and  processes,  reduction  of  waste, 
and  increased  and  more  varied  output.”  But  he  forestalls  the 
criticism  of  such  a  picture  of  industrial  progress  that  arises  at 
once  to  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has  personal  knowledge  of  the 
devastated  districts,  when  he  hastens  to  add  that  ”  no  one  who 
has  seen  the  industrial  regions  of  invaded  France  as  the  war  left 
them  will  ever  regard  the  war  as  a  blessing  in  disguise.”  Yet 
the  war,  he  rightly  observes,  showed  the  need  for  a  more  scientific 
organisation  of  French  industry,  and  the  industrialists  of  the 
north  and  north-east  have  not  failed  to  profit  by  this,  among 
other  lessons  of  the  war.  “One  may  reasonably  anticipate,” 
concludes  Dr.  MacDonald,  “that  within  a  few  years,  if  labour 
disturbance  and  international  complications  do  not  prevent,  the 
figures  of  pre-war  production  in  all  primary  industries  will  have 
been  surpassed,  and  that  the  products  of  such  factories  and  mills 
will  have  gained  a  new  competitive  place  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.” 

In  other  chapters  Dr.  MacDonald  deals  extensively  with  various 
important  aspects  of  the  problem,  such  as  the  restoration  of 
agriculture,  which  was  in  some  respects  less  difficult  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  apart  from  the  huge  labour  of  clearing  the  debris  from 
great  stretches  of  ruined  battlefields,  since  agricultural  work  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  war.  He  gives  due  praise  to  what  is  the 
most  novel  feature  of  all  reconstruction  in  France — the  evolution 
of  a  new  type  of  co-operative  society  formed  specially  to  assist 
the  individual  claimants  for  compensation  in  the  valuation  of  their 
own  claims,  and  in  dealing,  through  the  expert  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  hy  the  co-operative  societies,  with  the  appalling  legal  and 
technical  complications  of  the  administrative  system  which  had 
to  be  extemporised  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Had  it  not  been  for 
these  societies  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  more  or  less  illiterate  small  claimants,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  mass  of  industrial  or  commercial  people  who  were 
obliged  to  set  some  sort  of  mathematical  valuation  upon  all  the 
miscellaneous  property  that  th^y  had  lost,  could  ever  have  pre¬ 
sented  their  claims  at  all.  The  work  had  practically  come  to  a 
standstill  until  the  idea  of  the  co-operative  societies  became 
generally  known.  It  had  originated  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne  after  the  disastrous  flooding  of  many  villages  in  the  floods 
of  1912,  and  was  revived  soon  after  the  first  repulse  of  the 
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German  invasion.  Within  a  short  time  after  the  deadlock  had 
arisen  in  the  first  phases  of  reconstruction  the  co-operative  prin¬ 
ciple  was  adopted  throughout  the  whole  devastated  area,  and  the 
Government  formally  recognised  some  2,000  specially  constituted 
societies  as  the  sole  means  by  which  the  work  could  be  effectively 
carried  out.  This  rapid  extension  of  these  co-operative  societies, 
and  the  undoubted  success  which  attended  them,  has  given  a 
new  stimulus  to  the  co-operative  movement  throughout  Northern 
France,  where  before  the  war  it  had  failed  to  evoke  any  wide¬ 
spread  response.  It  has  undoubtedly  had  considerable  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  astonishing  increase  in  the  number  of 
co-operative  stores  all  over  the  war  zone  since  the  armistice. 
The  statistics  of  the  Co-operative  Trading  Societies’  Federation 
for  the  whole  of  France  show  a  steady  all-round  increase  in 
practically  every  department,  but  in  the  war  zone  they  show 
sometimes  eight  or  ten  times  as  many  stores  at  the  end  of  a  year 
as  in  the  previous  year.  Co-operation,  having  proved  so  successful 
in  the  evaluation  of  reparation  claims,  will  in  all  probability  be 
applied  to  many  other  social  problems  in  the  future.  None  of 
them  could  offer  a  wider  field  to  the  co-operative  principle,  or 
demonstrate  more  conclusively  its  advantages  in  practice  once 
the  people  can  be  persuaded  to  make  use  of  it,  than  that  which 
it  has  already  been  given  in  the  final  application  of  co-operative 
methods  to  reconstruction.  Just  as  co-operation  was  invoked  in 
the  first  stage  of  all  to  aid  the  multitude  of  individual  claimants 
in  each  district  to  make  the  preliminary  claims  for  co-operation, 
so  in  the  final  stage,  when  financial  operations  on  the  largest 
scale  were  required,  the  same  experiment  was  tried  and  with 
triumphant  success.  It  was  in  the  name  of  the  co-operative  recon¬ 
struction  societies  of  the  various  towns — such  as  Albert,  Verdun, 
Rheims,  which  have  raised  special  loans,  for  amounts  rising  to 
120  million  francs  in  the  case  of  Rheims — that  the  loan  prospec¬ 
tuses  were  issued ;  just  as  a  similar  co-operative  society,  formed 
of  all  the  invaded  dioceses,  which  had  between  them  some  2,000 
ruined  churches  to  rebuild,  issued  a  similar  loan  a  few  months 
ago,  which  was  over-subscribed  within  a  few  days  of  its  being 
offered  to  the  public. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  record  of  French  reconstruction  is  more 
remarkable  or  more  full  of  promise  for  the  future  than  the  story 
of  these  co-operative  societies.  And  the  outstanding  figures  in 
the  movement — men  like  the  Marquis  de  Lubersac,  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  French  aviators  during  the  war,  who  is  now 
Senator  for  the  Aisne  and  President  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Co-operative  Reconstruction  Societies,  or  like  M.  Courtin,  of 
Lens,  who  is  Vice-President  of  the  same  federation,  or  Canon 
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Thouvenin,  of  Nancy — not  only  are  the  chief  artisans  of  recon¬ 
struction  in  devastated  France,  but  also  have  acquired  a  symbolic 
position  in  relation  to  their  own  countrymen.  Dr.  MacDonald 
devotes  less  attention  than  they  deserve  to  the  work  of  these 
co-operative  societies,  but  his  space  in  a  compact  volume  is 
heavily  mortgaged  to  other  subjects.  The  conclusions  of  any 
investigator  so  fully  informed  and  so  anxious  to  present  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  facts  have  at  the  present  moment  a  special 
importance.  And  Dr.  MacDonald’s  conclusion  on  the  general 
state  of  French  reconstruction  is  quite  definite  :  ‘  ‘  The  devastated 
zone  of  France  to-day,”  he  writes,  “  may  be  likened  in 
appearance  to  a  great  building,  which,  long  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction,  is  at  last  nearing  completion.  The  foundations  have 
been  laid,  the  walls  and  partitions  erected,  and  the  roof  is  in 
place.  The  interior  finishings  have  yet  to  be  added,  however, 
while  about  the  outside  are  scattered  the  debris  of  excavation 
and  construction,  and  piles  of  miscellaneous  material  still  to  be 
used.  To  the  architect,  the  contractor,  and  the  workmen,  the 
undertaking  is  pursuing  the  accustomed  course,  save  as 
incidental  changes  of  plans,  delays  in  obtaining  material,  or 
shortage  of  labour  have  now  and  then  caused  the  work  to  stop. 
To  the  owner  or  future  occupant,  on  the  other  hand,  less 
interested  in  the  processes  than  in  the  earliest  possible  completion 
of  the  work,  the  progress  has  often,  perhaps,  seemed  slow,  while 
to  the  casual  passer-by  the  scene  may  give  only  an  impression 
of  noise  and  unsightliness.” 

But  Dr.  MacDonald  gives  ample  evidence  to  show  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  appearance  of  disorder  and  incompleteness,  the 
main  work  of  reconstruction  may  be  already  regarded  as  achieved. 
Practically  the  whole  of  agricultural  restoration  is  now  complete, 
and  the  various  industries — with  the  single  exception  of  the 
sugar  factories,  which  have  been  less  active  in  recovery  than  the 
others,  but  which  have  made  rapid  progress  during  the  past 
year — are  now  working  more  or  less  at  full  blast.  The  roads  and 
railways  are  in  full  working  order.  All  that  remains  is  to  find 
money  for  the  vast  housing  programme  that  has  to  be  carried 
out.  And  good  housing  is,  after  all,  not  a  question  of  the  most 
immediate  importance.  It  will  cost  many  millions  of  francs,  for 
instance,  to  restore  the  former  buildings  of  prosperous  commer¬ 
cial  towns  like  Albert  or  Rheims ;  but  the  fact  that  the  urban 
population  of  such  towns  are  suffering  from  overcrowding  and  bad 
housing  accommodation  is  an  afterthought  compared  with  the  vast 
work  of  economic  reconstruction  that  has  been  already  carried 
through.  It  is  true  that  the  French  Government  is  pledged  to 
see  that  every  individual  sinistre  receives  full  compensation  for 
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the  whole  extent  of  his  loss  of  property,  and  the  houses  that  are 
still  to  he  rebuilt  necessarily  represent  a  vast  internal  debt  which 
has  yet  to  be  paid.  All  the  series  of  loans  that  have  been  raised 
in  the  past  eighteen  months  have  been  issued  on  a  guarantee 
that  the  State  would  pay  off  the  full  amount  of  compensation  due 
to  each  group  of  claimants  within  thirty  years.  And  all  the 
vast  sums  that  have  been  subscribed  have  been  given  on  the 
strength  of  this  guarantee.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  the 
French  people  will  c-ontinue  to  subscribe  for  these  loans  on  such 
a  guarantee.  While  the  French  budget  for  next  year  shows  a 
deficit  of  4  milliards — apart  altogether  from  any  provision  for 
payment  of  interest  on  the  debt  to  England  and  to  America 
which  is  now  being  claimed — and  while  two-thirds  of  the  year’s 
expenditure,  even  without  these  payments  of  interest  to  other 
countries,  consists  of  debt  charges,  it  is  really  astonishing  that 
money  should  still  be  forthcoming  for  reconstruction  purposes  at 
all.  Yet  more  money  must  be  found  from  day  to  day  for  recon¬ 
struction.  New  loans  for  special  purposes  are  being  floated  in 
Paris  almost  every  week,  while  the  Credit  National  never  ceases 
to  gather  in  enormous  sums  from  the  marvellous  thrift  of  the 
people.  It  is,  in  fact,  amazing  that  in  such  circumstances  new 
loans  should  be  issued  and  subscribed  time  after  time  at  no  more 
than  6  per  cent.,  and  not  only  issued  but  quoted  thereafter 
at  very  little  below  par.  It  is  estimated  that  since  the  armistice 
France  alone  has  sp>ent  some  £1,600  millions  on  reconstruction, 
and  this  colossal  total  continues  to  grow  ceaselessly. 

But  a  new  phase  has  now  been  reached — as  Dr.  MacDonald 
shows,  though  he  makes  no  attempt  to  trace  the  probable  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  conditions  that  he  describes.  With  the  main 
work  of  reconstruction  completed,  France  is  now  in  an  incom¬ 
parably  better  situation  than  she  was  three  or  even  two  years 
ago.  She  now  stands  on  her  own  feet,  and  a  realisation  of  her 
recovered  strength  may  profoundly  affect  her  attitude  towards 
other  countries  now  that  a  financial  crisis  has  been  precipitated, 
at  once  by  the  headlong  fall  of  the  mark  and  the  unexpected 
demand  from  America  for  interest  payments.  In  the  general 
European  situation  France  obviously  holds  a  special  position. 
Half  a  dozen  armies  fought  on  her  territory  for  four  years,  and 
between  them.  Allied  and  enemy  armies  alike,  they  left  a  vast 
area  of  ruin  behind  them.  Who  is  now  to  pay  for  restoring  the 
ruins?  Flushed  with  victory  after  the  war,  and  utterly  exhausted 
from  the  long  struggle  in  which  she  had  borne  far  the  heaviest 
burden,  France  had  at  first  no  misgivings  on  the  security  of  her 
future  reparations.  She  had  lost  most  men  in  the  war,  and  had  had 
her  industries  paralysed  ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  any  Frenchman 
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then  that  France  would  not  only  have  to  suffer  all  the  weight  of 
invasion  but  have  to  pay  for  the  whole,  or  indeed  any  part, 
of  the  ruin  which  the  various  armies  had  between  them  caused  on 
her  soil.  Yet  such  has  been  the  actual  development  of  events. 
All  the  marvellous  v/ork  of  reconstruction  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  has  been  paid  for  by  Frenchmen  out  of  their  own 
resources,  unaided  except  by  almost  negligible  philanthropic 
assistance.  It  is  becoming  clear  even  to  the  minds  of  Frenchmen 
now — and  they  may  be  forgiven  for  being  slow  to  believe  it — 
that  the  big  German  financiers  have  so  completely  outmanoeuvred 
the  Allied  Governments  that  all  question  of  any  substantial 
repayment  by  Germany  must  now  be  considered  as  at  an  end. 
Three  years  ago  France  thought  only  of  how  to  get  from  Germany 
the  money  necessary  to  pay  for  her  own  reconstruction.  To-day 
the  money  has  been  found,  from  French  resources  alone.  It  is 
less  a  question  now  of  finding  more  money  to  complete  the  work 
than  of  repaying  the  loans  which  have  been  raised  from  France’s 
own  citizens.  The  most  serious  immediate  effect  of  Germany’s 
formal  declaration  of  bankruptcy  will  be,  not  the  cessation  of  the 
negligible  payments  that  Germany  has  been  making  hitherto,  but 
the  staggering  shock  that  it  must  bring  to  the  internal  credit  of 
France.  The  trouble  is  not  merely  that  France  must  go  on  find¬ 
ing  new  money  to  complete  reconstniction.  What  remains  to  be 
done  can  wait,  if  need  be.  But  the  real  crisis  will  arise  if  and 
when  French  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  French  Government 
to  repay  its  internal  debts  is  shaken ;  for  the  French  budget 
involves,  and  must  continue  for  years  to  involve,  fresh  borrowing 
to  bridge  the  deficit  which  has  been  incurred  by  the  expenditure 
of  borrowed  money  on  reconstruction. 

But  this  very  real  danger  of  an  internal  collapse  of  French 
credit  is  only  one  side  of  the  menace  that  now  hangs  over  France*. 
The  simultaneous  demand  from  America  and  from  London  for 
payment  of  interest  on  the  loans  made  to  France  during  the  war 
might  easily  bring  about  the  absolute  downfall  of  the  franc  in 
the  foreign  exchanges.  It  is  a  simple  question  of  fact  that  must 
be  considered  most  closely  in  its  bearings  upon  the  various 
countries  concerned.  It  is  probably  insufficiently  understood 
how  serious  are  the  demands  made  upon  France.  The  main 
figures  are  quite  easy  to  grasp.  France  is  asked  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  this  autumn  the  first  instalment  of  interest  on  her 
debt  of  3,300  million  dollars,  which  amounts*  to  220  million 
dollars.  If  the  demand  from  London  for  £45,000,000  of 
interest  due  in  December  next  is  not  reduced,  the  combined  total 
of  the  two  payments  will  be  the  equivalent  of  1,530,000  gold 
marks,  which  is  in  fact  larger  than  the  French  share  of  the  total 
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payments  required  from  Germany  during  the  present  year,  even 
if  the  agreement  of  May,  1921,  were  to  be  rigorously  executed 
As  Germany  has  not  paid,  and  is  not  now  even  asked  to  pay,  the 
full  amount  required  under  that  agreement,  the  demands  now 
being  made  upon  France  are  considerably  superior  to  what  she 
would  hope  to  receive  from  Germany  within  this  year.  Apart 
from  all  questions  of  international  justice  or  of  the  sentimental 
claims  that  have  to  some  extent  survived  the  war,  the  question  of 
the  immediate  future  is.  What  effect  would  be  pr^uced  bv 
bringing  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  France  ?  The  internal  credit 
of  the  country  may  collapse  quite  suddenly  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
generally  realised  that  the  recovery  of  any  substantial  reparations 
from  Germany  is  impossible,  and  when  the  French  Government 
is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  finding,  out  of  its  own  resources 
without  fresh  borrowing,  the  money  to  pay  the  annual  interest 
and  sinking  fund  charges  of  what  has  already  been  borrowed 
in  France  since  the  war.  In  such  a  situation  the  French 
Treasury  considers  that  it  has  sufi&cient  troubles  of  its  own 
without  trying  to  devise  means  of  paying  interest  on  its  war  debts 
to  the  Allies.  That  is,  of  course,  what  M.  Parmentier  has  been 
saying  as  firmly  as  diplomatic  politeness  will  permit  at 
Washington.  But  people  in  France  are  talking  much  more 
openly  about  this  question  of  paying  interest  abroad  than  M. 
Parmentier  could  possibly  talk  in  the  United  States.  Even  during 
the  spring  M.  Loucheur,  speaking  as  a  former  Minister  of  the 
Regions  Libdrdes  and  as  one  of  the  half-dozen  most  important 
financiers  in  France,  declared  quite  openly  at  a  public  banquet — 
and  addressed  his  remarks  directly  to  the  American  journalists 
who  were  present — that  it  was  impossible  that  France  should 
ever  repay  a  fraction  of  the  money  she  borrowed  from  America 
for  war  purposes.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  organ  of  the  French 
Press  that  does  not  more  or  less  openly  express  the  same  point 
of  view,  although  there  has  generally  been  a  scrupulous  avoidance 
of  any  outspoken  indiscretions  such  as  that  of  M.  Loucheur. 
But  the  characteristic  French  point  of  view  may  be  summarised 
in  the  argument,  which  occurs  again  and  again  in  articles  in 
the  French  newspapers,  that  America  might  just  as  well  present  a 
bill  for  the  lives  of  her  soldiers  who  were  killed  on  the  Western 
Front  as  claim  repayment  of  these  debts,  which  represent  the 
ammunition  and  guns  that  supported  the  American  troops  in  their 
attacks.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  French  point  of  view  with  regard 
to  any  question  of  repayment  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  it  will  not  harden  rather  than  weaken 
under  pressure  from  America.  The  reception  of  the  Balfour 
Note  by  the  French  Press  has  generally  been  more  or  less 
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friendly  towards  Enghnd,  but  contemptuously  hostile  towards 
America. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  if  France  does  attempt  to  pay  her 
debts — or  even  the  interest  on  her  debts — to  America  and  to 
England,  the  franc  will  fall  heavily  at  once,  and  will  thereby 
automatically  increase  in  terms  of  francs  the  amount  that  France 
must  repay.  And  since  repayment  must  obviously  involve  such  a 
collapse  of  the  franc,  is  it  surprising  that  many  Frenchmen  are 
beginning  to  say  freely,  in  commercial  and  financial  circles  if  not 
actually  on  pubhc  platforms,  that  it  would  be  better  to  incur 
external  bankruptcy  by  refusing  payment  altogether  than  to  risk 
internal  bankruptcy  by  attempting  the  impossible  task  of 
repayment?  The  Balfour  Note  has  only  tended  to  confirm  this 
tendency  by  throwing  the  responsibility  upon  the  United  States, 
whom  no  Frenchman  has  any  intention  of  repaying  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided.  Can  repayment,  in  fact,  be  avoided?  And 
would  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  be  worse  than  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  an  overstraining  of  France’s  economic  resources 
in  the  effort  to  repay?  That  is  the  crucial  question.  The  moral 
issue  scarcely  enters  into  the  situation  at  all  from  the  French 
point  of  view,  which  regards  the  American  demands  as  a  purely 
mercenary  pressure  from  a  nation  which  never  bore  its  fair  share 
of  the  burden  in  a  war  that  the  vast  majority  of  French  people 
still  regard  as  a  sacred  cause.  What  does  directly  affect  their 
outlook  is  the  glaring  example  of  Germany’s  successful  default. 
If  Germany,  by  merely  facing  bankruptcy  courageously — even 
deliberately  provoking  bankruptcy  by  systematic  currency 
inflation  and  by  transferring  German  capital  abroad — has  been 
able  to  evade  all  responsibility  for  the  restoration  of  invaded 
France,  then  why  should  France  hesitate,  if  she  is  pressed  for 
payment,  to  confront  the  United  States  with  a  similar  non 
possumus?  The  French  generally  believe  that  it, is  America’s 
duty  to  make  honourable  amends  for  her  belated  appearance 
among  the  Allies  by  cancelling  the  w’hole  of  her  debts  contracted 
with  the  Allies  during  the  war.  As  for  England,  if  she  chooses 
to  regard  her  debts  towards  America  with  undue  scrupulosity, 
that  is  not  France’s  fault.  She,  too,  could,  if  she  wishes,  follow 
the  example  of  Eussia  and  of  Germany  in  repudiating  her  war 
debts.  No  formal  enunciation  of  any  such  policy  of  repudiation 
has  yet  been  put  forward  from  any  responsible  quarter  in  France  ; 
but  no  one  who  lives  in  sympathetic  contact  with  French  people 
can  fail  to  be  aware  of  a  growing  disposition  to  work  out  the 
implications  of  such  views. 

It  is  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  devastated  districts  that  makes 
it  possible  for  France  to  contemplate  such  a  development.  Two 
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years  ago  the  prospect  of  an  acute  financial  crisis  would  have 
jeopardised  the  whole  programme  of  reconstruction  in  the  war 
zone.  Now,  however,  the  land  that  was  then  devastated  is  once 
more  under  cultivation  :  the  industries  have  been  revived  and 
are  working  at  high  pressure.  Above  all,  France  has  become 
more  than  ever  self-supporting  through  the  recovery  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  with  the  gradual  restoration  of  her  coal  supplies 
in  the  northern  mining  area.  Would  France,  in  fact,  stand  to 
lose  much  by  bankruptcy?  No  country  in  Europe  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  independent  of  outside  supplies  for  food  and  even  for  raw 
materials.  Four-fifths  of  the  country,  being  as  solidly  agricul¬ 
tural  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  all  but  completely  self- 
contained,  and  is  scarcely  affected  at  all  by  foreign  trade.  The 
exports  and  imports  concern  the  north  and  north-east  almost 
exclusively,  the  silk  industry  of  Lyons,  and  the  big  ports  like 
Marseilles  or  Bordeaux.  But  would  even  these  necessarily  suffer 
from  a  rapid  collapse  of  the  franc?  Has  German  industry 
suffered  by  the  organised  breakdown  of  the  mark?  Or  has  not 
Germany’s  export  trade  been  stimulated  enormously  by  the 
ability  to  undersell  all  other  competitors?  Is  it  surprising  that 
French  exporters  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether,  if  France  is 
faced  with  financial  demands  from  her  Allies  which  will  force 
down  the  exchange  value  of  the  franc,  French  industry  mignt  not 
find  itself  able  to  compete  on  more  level  terms  with  German 
industry?  And  as  for  France’s  imports  from  abroad,  here,  too, 
the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  districts  has  gone  far 
already  towards  reducing  the  need  for  importing  goods  from 
other  countries.  The  latest  available  report  on  France’s  foreign 
trade  for  1920  shows  that  out  of  37J  milliards  which  she  paid 
for  imported  goods,  roughly  10  milliards  were  paid  for  food  and 
drink,  and  nearly  20  milliards  for  raw  materials.  Manufactures 
accounted  for  less  than  8  milliards  in  all.  The  totals  for  last  year 
were  considerably  smaller,  but  the  detailed  report  is  not  yet 
available.  It  will  certainly  show  a  large  reduction  in  the 
3  milliards  which  she  spent  in  1920  on  coal.  Wool  and  raw 
cotton  accounted  for  3  milliards  more,  while  a  further  milliard 
was  spent  on  imported  seeds,  fruits  and  coco-nuts,  most  of 
which  came  from  France’s  colonial  possessions.  Her  large 
imports  of  machines  and  of  cereals  in  the  same  year  will  also  have 
been  reduced  by  the  progress  in  restoring  the  north-eastern  corner. 
These  facts  deserve  the  due  consideration  that  they  are  very 
naturally  receiving  at  present  in  France. 


Denis  Gwynn. 


POLITICS  AND  REALITIES. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  one  predominant  topic  of 
interest  in  Europe  and  North  America  during  the  past  month 
would  have  been  the  fall  of  the  German  mark ;  not  because  of 
its  actual  depreciation,  but  for  what  this  may  indicate  as  to 
the  course  of  European  events  in  the  near  future,  events  of  wide 
international  importance.  Public  attention  in  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Italy,  Poland,  Tufkey,  and  elsewhere  has 
been  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  local  political  turmoil,  but  now 
that  elections  are  over  and  the  course  of  political  events  more 
or  less  clearly  foreshadowed  for  some  time  to  come,  excepting 
perhaps  in  Turkey,  the  German  situation  again  assumes  its  place 
of  first  international  importance,  and  with  sudden  and  sharp 
significance,  for  the  Reparations  Commission  meets  early  in 
December  face  to  face  with  the  most  serious  situation  with  which 
it  has  yet  been  asked  to  deal.  Recent  political  changes  through¬ 
out  the  world  have  not  affected  this  problem,  nor  have  they 
changed  in  any  notable  degree  the  attitude  of  any  Government 
or  people  towards  Germany  or  German  repai-ations,  for  in  no 
country  was  this  an  important  political  issue. 

In  all  countries  a  strong  protest  has  been  registered  against  • 
the  established  political  order.  Dissatisfaction  with  existing  f 
Governments  has  been  expressed,  but  on  the  other  hand  no 
definite  or  constructive  policies  have  been  advocated  to  take  th^ 
place  of  those  which  have  been  declared  a  failure.  An  “off  year  ’ 
election  in  the  United  States  always  goes  against  the  party  in 
power.  Sometimes  the  pendulum  swings  so  far  as  to  bring  about 
a  Congress  opposed  to  the  President,  as  happened  with  President 
Wilson  and  others  of  his  predecessors.  The  Republicans  have  in 
this  case  retained  a  majority,  but  it  is  so  small  that  it  is  yet  to  be 
seen  whether  it  is  large  enough  or  the  Administration  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  through  certain  proposed  legislation  of  a  particu¬ 
larly  Republican  character.  One  of  thtse  measures  is  the  pro¬ 
posed  subsidy  for  American  ships,  and  President  Harding  has 
been  so  convinced  that  this  was  eidvisable  that  he  has  called  a 
special  session  of  the  old  Congress  to  pass  such  a  law  immediately 
after  the  election.  It  appears  doubtful  now  that  such  a  Bill  will 
succeed  even  with  the  large  party  majority  the  Republicans  have 
in  the  present  Congress,  which  comes  to  an  end  March  4th, 
1923.  A  ship  subsidy  has  been  proposed  time  and  again, 
but  has  been  defeated  either  by  those  who  did  not  believe  in 
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subsidies  or  by  those  who  suspected  that  it  was  a  measure  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  The  people  of 
the  middle  Western  States  have  always  accused  the  business 
interests  of  the  seaboard  States  of  playing  their  own  game  in 
this  measure,  and  heretofore  it  has  never  succeeded  in  running 
the  Congressional  gauntlet.  A  keen  observer  of  American 
politics  recently  said  that  the  only  impression  he  had  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  public  was  that  everyone  was  against  some¬ 
thing  or  somebody,  but  that  no  one  was  for  anything  or  anybody. 
This  summary  of  the  state  of  political  affairs  in  the  United  States 
might  almost  be  given  a  world- wide  application.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  any  one  policy  was  a  clear-cut  issue  in  American  politics 
at  the  recent  election.  The  newly-enacted  high  tariff  law  is 
unpopular,  and  yet  the  election  was  not  fought  over  the  tariff. 
The  “  drys  ”  and  the  “  wets”  crossed  swords  in  some  districts, 
but  the  new  Congress  will  probably  be  as  ”  dry  ”  as  the  one  it 
succeeded.  The  net  result  promises  to  be  a  national  adminis¬ 
tration  with  a  greater  spirit  of  compromise  towards  its  political 
opponents  than  was  necessary  before,  and  a  greater  effort  during 
the  next  two  years  to  ascertain  the  real  wishes  of  the  people 
than  seems  to  have  been  made  during  the  past  two.  To  say, 
however,  that  the  results  of  this  election  in  1922  mean  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  victory  in  1924,  or  that  President  Harding  is  eliminated 
thereby  from  the  possibility  of  succeeding  himself  for  another 
four  years,  is  premature,  as  all  those  familiar  with  the  biennial 
ebb  and  flow  of  American  politics  are  well  aware. 

The  most  important  question  before  the  American  people,  that 
of  their  relations  to  foreign  countries,  played  little  or  no  part^ 
in  the  recent  elections.  That  question  will  have  to  be  answereffs^ 
in  some  way  or  other  in  the  next  two  years,  perhaps  very  soon,  \ 
and  foreign  policies  may  play  a  very  great  part  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1924.  It  is  estimated  that  since  1914  the  American 
people  have  sent  over  five  thousand  million  sterling  in  money  ^ 
and  goods  to  Europe  on  which  as  yet  they  have  had  no  return, 
barring  two  payments  in  cash  of  interest  on  the  debt  owed  by 
England  to  the  United  States  and  a  certain  moral  complacency 
of  doubtful  value  to  the  national  character.  This  vast  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  shape  of  cash,  credit,  goods,  and  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  to  relief  funds  is  not  yet  fully  visualised,  but  it  is 
gradually  assuming  definite  outlines  in  the  public  mind.  The 
fact  that  wheat  is  now  selling  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  bushel  is 
awakening  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  great  farming  States 
to  the  condition  of  their  erstwhile  European  markets.  The 
cotton  growers  are  cognisant  of  idle  spindles  abroad,  and  decreas¬ 
ing  exports  in  general  are  shattering  dreams  of  a  complete  con- 
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quest  of  world  trade  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Business  men  and 
financiers  returning  from  trips  to  Europe  are  vigorously  sowing 
the  seed,  and  the  ground  is  more  receptive  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years  past.  A  great  deal  of  harm  has  been  done  by  a 
number  of  prominent  Americans  who  have  preached  the  gospel 
that  as  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  was  only  about 

5  per  cent,  of  the  national  exchanges,  the  American  people  need 
not  worry  about  European  affairs.  Five  per  cent,  does  not 
sound  very  large,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  this  particular 

6  per  cent,  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions,  that  it  involves  the 
employment  of  thousands  of  wage-earners,  and,  in  fact,  spells 
the  difference  between  prosperity  and  stagnation,  employment 
and  unemployment,  profitable  shipping  properties  and  those 
asking  for  subsidies  to  keep  afloat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  financial 
and  social  reactions,  it  is  calculated  to  give  a  false  impression 
at  home  and  abroad.  A  little  publicity  work  as  to  the  real  and 
vital  importance  of  this  5  per  cent,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  would  be  more  intelligent  and  useful  to  the 
world  than  the  negative  attitude  set  forth.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  Americans  who  have  a  true  sense  of  comparative 
values,  and  they  are  doing  good  service  in  their  interpretations  of 
events  and  conditions,  but  they  are  confronted  even  to-day,  as 
always  in  the  past,  with  a  certain  inertia  towards  foreign  affairs 
easily  accounted  for  upon  well  understood  physical  and 
psychological  grounds. 

The  crash  which  is  inevitably  coming  to  Germany’s  economic 
and  social  structure  will  react  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  the  reaction  may  in  the  end  bring  the  American  people  into 
even  more  intimate  contact  with  European  affairs  than  did  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  Under  present  conditions 
Europe  is  unable  to  handle  the  German  situation  without  appre-\ 
ciable  help  from  without,  for  there  are  but  two  alternatives. 
One  is  to  let  Germany  go  smash  and  deal  with  the  resulting  situa-  ‘ 
tion  as  best  may,  and  the  other  is  to  put  the  German  people  on 
their  feet  again  so  that  they  may  work  out  their  own  salvation 
and  incidentally  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  first  plan 
suggested  is  full  of  danger  to  every  country  in  Europe,  and 
implies  a  state  of  turmoil,  excitement,  and  business  depression 
continued  indefinitely.  The  second  implies  a  degree  of  control 
of  German  affairs  difficult  to  secure  and  to  exercise,  and  cash 
contributions  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  Allied  taxpayers . 
to  make. 

Germany  stands  to-day  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  and  it  is 
even  doubtful  whether  any  plan,  however  vigorously  executed, 
can  save  her  from  going  over.  The  country  is  exhausted 
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economically,  financially,  physically,  socially,  and  spiritually. 
During  the  war  the  nation  lived  on  the  fat  of  its  ribs.  Since  the 
Armistice  everything  has  been  going  out  and  nothing  coming  in 
German  business  men  do  their  actual  trading  in  Germany,  but 
their  financial  operations  are  conducted  in  foreign  countries  - 
whenever  {xjssible.  A  German  buys  material  in  England,  pays 
with  a  cheque  on  Zurich  or  Amsterdam,  sells  his  goods  for  as 
many  marks  as  he  can,  and  buys  foreign  exchange  that  his 
money  may  remain  in  Germany  no  longer  than  is  necessary. 
Sometimes,  if  a  wholesale  dealer,  he  is  paid  in  foreign  exchange, 
and  in  that  case  no  part  of  the  money  transfer  takes  place  in 
Germany.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  what  is  going  on,  but  it 
is  illuminative.  In  1921-22  Germany  imported  two  billion  gold 
marks’  worth  of  food  to  feed  the  people.  These  imports  in 
1922-23  must  amount  to  three  billion,  as  there  was  a  shortage  of 
three  million  tons  in  the  breadstuffs  harvest  of  1922.  Hundreds 
of  factories  are  employed  in  making  goods  for  export,  but  for 
which  the  German  Government  must  largely  pay  as  they  are 
for  reparations  in  kind.  The  country  is  short  34  per  cent,  of 
household  fuel  for  this  winter,  and  as  a  result  British  colliers 
are  going  into  Hamburg  with  coal  which  must  be  paid  for  in 
gold,  and  coal  is  coming  in  from  France  which  was  mined  in  ^ 
Germany,  turned  over  to  France,  and  is  now  being  bought  back  j 
with  gold.  In  some  cases  carriage  both  ways  is  unadded  charge 
in  the  price  of  the  coal.  The  entire  situation  is  one  in  which 
every  economic  law  and  every  principle  of  business  which  has  \ 
guided  the  Western  nations  in  all  their  industrial  transactions  ) 
for  generations  past  is  disregarded  or^. violated.  The  whole 

position  is  impossible  and  cannot  long  continue.  Experts, 
Wendly  and  otherwise,  talk  of  moratoriums,  international  loans, 
foreign  control  of  Customs,  and  other  income-producing  institu¬ 
tions,  but  there  are  other  matters  to  be  considered.  In  the  first 
place  the  temper  of  the  German  people  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 
They  are  exhausted  with  their  long  struggle  to  make  a  depre¬ 
ciating  currency  pay  for  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  living.  For 
A  long  time  their  daily  fare  has  been  short  of  certain  elements 
generally  considered  necessary  for  physical  well  being.  Initia¬ 
tive  and  ambition,  have  disappeared.  The  unskilled  working  man 
receives  equal  wage  with  the  skilled  mechanic.  Thrift  is  no 
longer  in  evidence,  nor  would  it  be  of  much  avail.  The  mass 
of  the  people  have  little  or  no  respect  for  their  political  leaders. 
Socialism  has  spread  throughout  the  country.  The  intellectual  \ 
classes  are  practically  starving;  they  have  lost  all  standing,  and  j 
materialism  has  swept  them  into  the  rubbish  heap.  The  ques-  > 
tion  of  daily  bread  is  the  all-absorbing  thought  and  topic  of 
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conversation  with  the  great  mass  of  the  German  people,  and  they 
have  no  time  or  energy  to  give  to  much  else.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  people  of  any  other  Western  nation  would  have 
endured  these  conditions  as  long  as  have  the  Germans,  but  to 
begin  with  they  were  the  best  disciplined  people  in  the  world, 
not  only  physically  but  mentally,  and  they  have  shown  the  results 
of  their  training,  their  habits  of  work,  and  their  patient 
endurance.  In  this  character  there  is  always  a  dangerous 
element,  however,  and  that  is  the  possibility  of  sudden  collapse 
and  subsequent  utter  demoralisation.  The  German  people  are 
near  the  breaking  point,  and  if  it  is  reached  there  will  be  more 
changes  to  record  in  the  political  map  of  Europe  when  order  is 
restored. 

There  is  more  involved  in  this  matter  than  the  stabilisation  of 
the  mark ;  that  is  one  very  important  factor  in  the  situation,  but 
it  is  only  one.  The  international  financiers  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  matters  of  exchange.  They  have  large  interests  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  are  large  holders  of  German  currency  abroad.  To 
restore  to  their  holdings  an  element  of  tangible  value  is  what 
they  are  striving  for,  and  so  complex  are  the  movements  of 
human  affairs  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  good  can  come  to 
the  German  people  without  great  profit  to  those  who  have  specu¬ 
lated  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation.  It  may  be  said  with 
justice  that  the  nation  has  brought  misfortune  upon  itself,  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  small  minority  in  all  nations  deter¬ 
mines  national  policies  and  the  trend  of  affairs,  there  is  no  nation 
in  the  world  to-day  where  the  great  maiss  of  the  people  can  be 
held  individually  responsible  for  mistakes  of  Government.  Aside 
from  any  question  of  blame,  however,  a  useless  discussion  at 
the  moment,  a  situation  presents  itself  which  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  other  Western  nations.  The  fact  that  the  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  mark  was  regarded  with  satisfaction  to  begin  with, 
and  purposely  helped  along  the  downward  path,  does  not 
mitigate  the  evils  resulting  from  the  present  state  of  affairs,  nor 
does  it  lessen  any  sympathy  that  may  be  felt  for  those  who  had 
no  hand  in  the  shaping  of  affairs  and  no  chance  of  profit  from 
the  jugglers’  game  with  politics  and  values.  Here  is  a  nation 
of  nearly  sixty  million  people,  comparatively  well-educated, 
industrious,  and  far  from  being  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  i 
world’s  affairs,  absolutely  on  the  rocks,  primarily  because  of  an  j 
ill-advised  war,  but  more  largely  because  of  the  reactions  follow-  j 
ing  that  war.  The  question  of  greatest  importance  to  the  whole 
world  at  the  present  moment  is  that  of  the  immediate  future  of 
this  nation  and  the  relations  of  that  future  to  the  future  of  other 
nations.  Up  to  a  point  a  depreciated  currency  gave  a  certain 
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advantage  to  the  German  manufacturer,  as  wages  and  some  other 
costs  lagged  far  behind  in  the  decrease  of  the  gold  value  of  the 
mark,  hut  owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  imported  raw  materials 
the  rapid  rise  of  wages  based  upon  a  rapidly  increasing  cost  of 
living,  the  export  and  other  taxes,  and  various  other  disadvan¬ 
tages,  the  competitive  power  in  foreign  trade  given  by  a  depre¬ 
ciated  currency  has  rapidly  decreased,  until  the  margin  between 
German  cost  of  production  and  the  world  level  is  not  enough 
to  be  a  great  asset  to  the  nation.  There  are  some  exports  which 
retain  the  advantage,  but  these  are  entirely  of  home  production. 
The  moment  any  foreign  material  enters  into  the  manufacturer’s 
budget  it  becomes  a  different  story.  With  marks  at  7,000  to 
the  pound  sterling,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mark  in  Germany 
was  about  four  times  its  exchange  value.  At  that  time  the  cost 
of  living  had  increased  114  times,  while  wages  had  gone  up 
about  74  times  over  pre-war  standards.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  no  imported  goods  were  used  by  the  wage-earner  other  than 
breadstuffs,  and  this  meant  that  many  articles  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  necessaries  to  the  household  were  omitted  from  the  list. 
The  people  have  been  under- nourished  for  some  time  past  and^ 
show  the  effects  to  any  careful  observer  familiar  with  pre-war  j 
Germany.  With  marks  as  they  are  to-day  statistics  cease  to] 
have  much  value,  and  comparisons  are  impossible.  If  the  total) 
business  of  the  German  banks  is  calculated  upon  the  purchasing 
value  of  the  mark  it  will  be  found  that  the  exchanges  represent 
a  turnover  of  about  one-fourth  the  business  done  in  1913 ;  which 
in  itself  is  proof  of  the  decreased  amount  of  total  trade  done  by 
Germany,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

The  present  issue  of  paper  money  is  not  excessive  considering 
its  purchasing  value,  and  regarded  from  the  same  point  of  view 
it  is  well  secured.  If  the  pre-war  conception  of  the  mark  is 
abandoned  and  they  are  considered  as  milreis,  for  instance,  the 
German  financial  situation  becomes  more  understandable  to  the 
layman  and  the  paper  issue  less  of  a  menace.  The  Brazilian 
milreis  possesses  a  certain  stability  which  the  German  mark 
lacks,  hence  the  primary  necessity,  not  for  restoring  value  to 
the  mark,  but  to  its  stabilisation.  These  very  facts,  however, 
are  proof  that  a  depreciated  currency  is  not  the  only  trouble  in 
Germany,  for  if  everything  else  was  all  right  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  for  international  finance  to  find  a  new  basis  of  value  for 
the  mark  and  hold  it  there,  and  while  this  represents  calamity 
for  those  who  hold  mark  investments  or  where  income  was  fixed 
in  marks  before  the  war,  or  before  the  mark  greatly  depreciated, 
this  calamity  has  already  overtaken  them  and  the  effect  can  be 
estimated.  If  the  mark  was  stabilised  it  would  be  possible  and 
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safe  to  do  German  business  in  Germany  rather  than  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  and  this  in  itself  would  help  materially  to  right 
the  situation.  The  real  troubles  of  Germany  lie,  however,  in  the 
present  impoverishment  of  the  country,  which  is  apparent  in 
every  direction  and  in  the  weakened  will  of  the  people  to  proceed 
along  normal  lines. 

There  are  only  two  schools  of  thought — one  is  absolutely  pessi¬ 
mistic  and  without  a  glimmer  of  hope,  and  the  other  is  also  pessi¬ 
mistic  but  cherishing  the  hope,  and  possibly  the  belief,  that 
something  will  happen  to  save  the  situation  before  disaster 
overtakes  the  nation.  No  impartial  observer  can  come  into 
close  contact  with  German  affairs  to-day  without  being  strongly 
impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the  future  for  good  or  for 
evil,  and  the  decision  rests  with  the  Allied  Governments  as  to  , 
which  road  shall  be  followed.  Germany  should  be  made  to  pay  ' 
for  the  damage  done,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  j 
a  great  majority  of  the  German  people  realise  and  agree  to  this 
necessity.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  Germany  cannot  pay  now, 
and  that  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  collect,  disaster  to  Germany 
and  a  bad  debt  for  the  Allies  will  be  the  result,  if  nothing 
worse.  Germany  can  pay  and  pay  liberally,  but  the  economic  ( 
system  of  the  country  must  be  allowed  to  recover  its  equilibrium,  J 
and  the  ordinary  economic  laws  governing  successful  trade  and 
industry  must  be  allowed  to  function  for  a  time  before  any 
surplus  can  be  paid  into  the  reparations  pool.  Every  Western 
nation  has  a  vast  financial  stake  in  Germany  which,  if  it  be  not 
lost  entirely,  must  be  carefiilly  nursed.  Every  Western  nation 
may  count  the  future  prosperity  of  Germany  among  its  assets 
if  such  prosperity  materialises,  and  in  the  general  need  the  world 
over  for  outside  sources  of  profit  this  possibility  is  of  tremendous 
importance.  A  prosperous  Germany,  within  the  possibilities  of 
the  near  years  if  the  situation  is  handled  wisely  by  all  con¬ 
cerned,  would  yield  a  greater  development  in  the  foreign  trade 
and  finance  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and,  in 
fact,  every  other  country,  than  Russia  will  return  to  the  world 
in  the  next  twenty-five  or  even  fifty  years.  Russia  has  greater 
potentialities  for  the  next  century  than  any  other  section  of  the 
world,  but  Germany  lies  to  hand  as  a  source  from  which  can 
come  almost  immediate  returns — and  that  is  what  is  w’anted  by 
those  who  are  carrying  the  burden  of  life  in  this  generation.  In  i 
Germany  the  organisation  exists  ready  for  business,  but  owing  ) 
to  an  extraordinary  situation  it  has  practically  ceased  to  function. 

This  deals  purely  with  the  material  side  of  the  question.  Socially 
Germany  is  much  in  the  same  plight  as  economically,  but  a  social 
collapse  can  be  more  disastrous  and  can  have  more  far-reaching 
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effects  upon  neighbouring  States  than  local  economic  disaster. 
There  lies  in  the  German  situation  to-day  the  living  germ  of  a 
force  which  can,  if  developed,  wreck  the  social  structure  of 
Europe  as  did  the  war,  bred  from  a  German  culture,  wreck  the 
economic  system.  If  the  German  people  grow  weary  beyond 
the  point  of  endurance  there  will  no  longer  be  any  talk  of  repara¬ 
tions,  but  of  salvation  for  existing  political  entities  known  as  the 
European  States.  This  view  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  held 
by  many  thoughtful  and  influential  Germans  both  within  and 
without  the  Government.  As  a  result  the  whole  energy  of  those 
in  authority  is  now  devoted  towards  securing  a  sufidcient  supply 
of  food  and  fuel  to  keep  the  people  from  being  driven  by  hunger 
and  cold  into  building  barricades  in  the  streets.  The  prediction 
made  from  Moscow  that  the  next  great  revolution  would  be  in 
Germany  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  German  conditions  with  . 
which  the  ablest  men  in  the  Soviet  organisation  are  in  close  i 
touch.  Foreign  diplomats  stationed  in  Germany  are  reporting 
privately  to  their  Governments  much  information  along  these 
lines,  and  are  predicting  grave  political  events  in  the  German 
Republic  within  the  next  few  months.  While  the  experts  haggle 
and  make  reports,  the  landslide  gains  headway,  and  the  only 
question  for  Europe  to-day  is  as  to  whether  there  is  anything  at 
all  that  can  be  done  to  arrest  its  momentum.  The  situation  in 
France  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The 
franc  is  following  the  mark.  It  is  asserted  in  France  that  the 
British  Government  is  responsible  for  the  fall  of  the  franc,  in 
that  francs  were  purchased  and  dumped  in  the  New  York  market 
in  payment  of  interest  on  the  British  debt  in  preference  to  send¬ 
ing  over  pounds  in  large  quantities,  thus  adversely  affecting 
sterling  exchange.  This  is  the  charge  made  in  Paris,  and  it  is  also 
rightly  held  that  necessary  seasonal  purchases  have  assisted  the 
franc  to  fall  in  value.  After  allowing  for  these  factors,  however, 
the  French  bankers  admit  the  influence  of  the  depreciating  mark 
upon  the  franc,  and  regard  with  considerable  alarm  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  complete  German  collapse.  The  French  Government 
is  candid  in  its  attitude  towards  the  French  national  debts.  It 
is  frankly  admitted  that  they  cannot  be  paid.  A  deficit  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling  in  the  ordinary  budget  will 
have  to  be  met  by  further  loans.  The  French  authorities  openly  r 
assert  the  entire  inability  of  France  to  pay  any  of  h^r  debts 
excepting  as  the  money  may  be  secured  from  Germany.  France  ^ 
is  more  directly  concerned  with  German  conditions  than  any 
other  country.  No  scheme  of  occupation,  sequestration,  or  any  [ 
other  form  of  confiscation  will  result  in  substantial  profit  to  / 
France.  Her  only  hope  is  the  economic  recovery  of  Germany,  ) 
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and  here  financial  interests  conflict  with  the  French  will  to 
destroy  Germany  or  at  least  to  keep  that  country  in  such  a 
state  of  financial  subjection  as  to  make  a  return  to  power  an 
impossibility.  It  is  evident  that  France  must  choose  between 
no  reparations  with  a  Germany  destroyed,  or  adequate  financial 
returns  and  a  Germany  reconstructed,  and  in  the  end  once  more 
the  dominant  industrial  power  on  the  European  Continent.  It 
is  a  difficult  choice  to  make,  for,  with  all  her  sufferings,  her  loss 
of  man  power,  her  devastated  regions,  and  her  post-war  diffi¬ 
culties  chargeable  to  Germany,  the  national  feeling  is  so  strong 
against  that  country  that  a  Germany  absolutely  destroyed  would 
be  the  choice  of  most  Frenchmen  even  if  France  was  reduced 
to  poverty  and  distress  thereby.  The  whole  matter  is  not  a 
simple  financial  problem,  how’ever,  for  the  human  element  enters 
in  very  largely.  The  people  of  Germany  are  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  while  they  could  not  organise  or  maintain  a  war  against 
France  they  could  so  change*  conditions  within  the  German 
lleich  as  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Allies  in  the  matter  of 
reparations.  The  Allies  could  not  govern  and  police  Germany 
under  such  conditions.  Their  only  hope  is  to  deal  w’ith  that 
country  while  there  is  still  a  Government  representing  all  sections 
of  the  German  Kepublic. 

In  Germany  to-day  there  are  certain  well-defined  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  public  opinion.  One  of  these  indicates  the  growth  of 
an  anti-foreign  feeling  bred  by  the  war,  by  the  dominance  of 
foreigners  over  German  affairs  since  the  war,  by  the  superior 
purchasing  power  of  foreign  money,  and  by  the  lack  of  tact  that 
has  been  shown  by  the  French  in  the  course  of  their  military 
occupations.  The  use  of  blaok  soldiers  by  the  French  in 
Germany  has  probably  done  as  much  as  any  other  one  thing 
to  embitter  the  German  mind.  This  anti-foreign  feeling  has 
been  strongly  expressed  by  the  organisations  of  railroad  em¬ 
ployees  in  their  communications  to  the  German  Government, 
and  no  one  can  travel  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  without 
realising  this  growing  antagonism.  This  anti-foreign  sentiment 
assists  in  maintaining  German  solidarity  and  is  intensifying  the 
racial  and  national  spirit.  Another  w’ell-defined  phenomenon  is 
the  growth  of  the  anti-Jewish  spirit.  It  is  freely  predicted  that 
if  serious  social  disorders  occur,  one  of  the  active  demonstra¬ 
tions  will  be  against  the  Jews.  The  position  of  the  Jew  in 
Germany  before  the  war  was  very  different  from  the  position 
he  held  in  England.  In  the  latter  country  the  Jew  has  been 
given  every  opportunity.  He  has  been  taken  into  the 
social,  political,  and  industrial  life  without  reservation.  In 
Germany  before  the  war  the  Jew  was  largely  held  apart 
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in  a  class  by  himself,  and  high  social  or  political  position  was 
difficult  to  attain.  At  the  present  time  the  German  people 
ascribe  many  of  their  troubles  to  the  J^s,  who  control  the  \ 
banks,  the  newspapers,  and  to  a  greatly  increased  degree  the  ' 
Government.  They  are  looked  upon  as  the  real  profiteers  of 
the  war,  and  in  the  present  time  of  high  cost  of  living  they 
have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  mass  of  the  people  who  are 
the  customers  of  the  shops  in  which  the  necessities  of  life  are 
sold.  The  Jews  own  large  numbers  of  these  shops,  and,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  are  accused  of  taking  advantage  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  become  profiteers.  All  the  elements  are  here  for  a 
confused  social  state  which  in  a  country  as  large  as  Germany, 
with  its  political  units  so  loosely  knit  together,  and  a  population 
differing  greatly  in  its  political  beliefs,  presents,  under  existing 
conditions,  a  troublous  and  uncertain  political  future.  Some  of 
the  large  employers  of  labour  have  been  most  urgent  that  the 
German  delegates  to  the  Reparations  meetings  should  demand 
that  a  larger  Army  be  permitted,  not  for  the  purpose  of  waging 
war  without,  but  to  make  possible  the  control  of  the  population 
this  winter  and  next  spring,  when  they  expect  serious  difficulties. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  German  who  is  actively  engaged  in 
business  or  public  life  to-day  has  any  warlike  intentions  towards 
a  neighbouring  State.  He  may  dream  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
future,  but  he  is  at  the  moment  obsessed  with  affairs  at  home. 
Such  armed  forces  as  are  now  available,  and  such  arms  as  may 
be  stored,  are  regarded  as  insurance  against  civil  war,  and  not 
as  the  nucleus  of  military  power  to  be  used  in  regaining  a  lost 
position. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  under  present  conditions  to  argue  as  to 
causes  or  attempt  to  place  the  blame.  As  President  Cleveland 
ance  remarked,  “It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  con¬ 
fronts  us,”  and  no  country  in  the  world  can  stand  aside  and  say 
“This  is  none  of  my  affairs.”  Every  country  which,  through 
its  representatives,  placed  its  signature  to  the  Versailles  Treaty 
is  a  party  to  the  contract  which  has  brought  Europe  to  its  present 
state.  Time  is  being  wasted  on  important  but  subsidiary  ques¬ 
tions.  The  matter  in  hand  is  the  immediate  salvation  of 
Europe.  It  will  take  high  courage,  a  firm  hand,  and  confidence 
in  the  future.  No  one  nation  can  do  it.  It  must  be  done  by 
all  working  together.  This  can  be  achieved  in  one  way  only, 
and  that  is  for  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  take  the 
lead  and  give  evidence  of  their  faith  in  the  future  and  in  each 
other. 

James  Dwenport  Whelpley. 


CGKKESPONDENCE. 


THE  NEW  BYBON  LETTERS— THE  ANSWER  TO 
“AN  ANSWER.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  any  controversy  on  the 
unpleasant  question  of  Byron’s  relations  with  his  half-sister,  Mrs. 
Leigh;  but  I  must  repudiate  Mr.  Hewitt’s  suggestion  that  I  am 
“  anti-Byron,”  and  attack  his  personal  character,  when  I  accept  as 
correct  the  poet’s  own  words  bearing  on  the  particular  charge  of 
incest — adumbrated  originally  by  Byron’s  wife  and  his  grandson, 
Lord  Lovelace. 

What  other  construction  but  theirs  can  be  put  upon  Byron’s  letter 
to  Mrs.  Leigh,  dated  May  17th,  1819: — 

“  My  Own  .  .  .  we  may  have  been  very  wrong — but  I  repent  of 
nothing  except  that  cursed  marriage.  ...  It  is  heartbreaking  to 
think  of  our  long  separation — and  I  am  sure  more  than  punishment 
enough  for  all  our  sins.  .  .  .  Alas  I  mine  (passion)  for  you  is  the 
union  of  all  passions  and  of  all  affections.” 

This  and  other  passages  in  Byron’s  letters  to  his  half-sister;  the 
trend  of  thought  to  be  found  in  The  Bride  of  Abydos  and  Manfred; 
the  documented  proofs  in  Astarte;  and,  finally,  the  allusions  in 
Byron’s  letters  to  Lady  Melbourne  conclusively  establish,  in  my 
opinion,  the  accusation.  This  being  so,  I  naturally  stated  my 
conclusions  in  my  review  of  the  New  Byron  Letters  (in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  for  April  last). 

1  think  Mr.  Hewitt  entirely  misreads  the  extract  from  Byron's 
letter  to  Lady  Melbourne  dated  April  25th,  1814,  ten  days  after  the 
birth  of  Mrs.  Leigh’s  daughter,  Medora,  whose  father,  according  to 
Lady  Byron  and  Lord  Lovelace,  was  Byron.  Here  is  the  pas¬ 
sage: — 

“  Oh  1  but  it  is  ‘  worth  while,’  I  can’t  tell  you  why,  and  it  is  not 
an  ‘  Ape,’  and  if  it  is,  that  must  be  my  fault.” 

Mr.  Hewitt  has  the  courage  to  suggest  that  this  means  Lady 
Melbourne  had  written  to  tell  Byron — “  although  hardly  ‘  worth 
while  ’  ” — that  some  mutual  female  acquaintance  had  been  con 
fined !  But  to  present  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Hewitt  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  eliminate  Byron’s  last  few  words  “  that  must  be  my  fault.” 
To  any  impartial  reader,  in  view  of  the  charge  of  incest  against 
Byron  and  his  half-sister,  the  passage  in  Byron’s  letter  means  that 
Lady  Melbourne  had  written  to  beg  him  to  pause  in  his  mad  intrigue, 
urging  him  to  consider  if  it  were  “  worth  while  ”  to  overwhelm 
himself  and  Mrs.  Leigh  with  the  obloquy  and  shame  this  scandal 
would  generate;  and  that,  with  somewhat  ill-timed  sarcasm,  she 
went  on  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Leigh’s  newly-born  child  was  not  an  “  Ape  ” 
or  some  other  monstrosity  in  view  of  its  parentage  of  near  blood 
relations. 

'The  context  of  the  statement  from  Hobhouse  that  “Lord  Byron 
had  not  been  guilty  of  any  enormity  ”  contains  the  words  that  his 
offences  might  “  be  regretted  as  subversive  of  matrimonial  felicity.” 
'I’his,  I  think,  confirms  my  original  contention  that  Hobhouse  was 
not  alluding  to  Byron’s  relations  with  Mrs.  Leigh,  which,  it  is 
believed,  were  not  continued  after  the  marriage  with  Miss  Milbanke. 

S.  M.  Elus. 


*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts;  ncrr  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either 
stamps  or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of 
postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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